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THE  GREAT  WAR  AND  THE  AFTERMATH 

A  Dialogue  between 

BERNARD  SHAW  and  ARCHIBALD  HENDERSON 

Part  I 

Time:  the  spring  of  1924.  Place:  a  country  house  near 
Ayot  St.  Lawrence  in  Hertfordshire.  Seated  upon  the 
porch  which  overlooks  the  garden  are  George  Bernard 
Shaw,  the  host,  and  Archibald  Henderson,  his 
biographer.  It  is  a  quiet,  peaceful  Sunday  afternoon; 
the  doves  are  cooing  softly  overhead.  The  conversation 
opens  with  a  bang. 

Henderson  :  My  dear  Shaw,  our  relations  with  each 
other  have  always  been  thoroughly  unceremonious.  Our 
friendship  has  enabled  us  to  be  outrageously  frank  with 
each  other.  During  my  present  visit  to  England,  some 
extraordinary  statements  have  been  made  in  my  hearing 
regarding  your  position,  your  “  patriotism,”  during  the 
world-cataclysm  which,  here  in  this  quiet  spot  on  this 
peaceful  Sunday,  seems  so  remote  and  unreal.  I  remem¬ 
ber  you  once  said  you  had  to  jibe  at  England  because 
that  is  the  classical  English  way  to  make  her  sit  up.  But 
is  there  not  some  classical  phrase — dulce  et  decorum} — 
it  is  grand  and  gorgeous,  during  a  war,  to  die — intellec¬ 
tually — for  one’s  country.  I  understand,  however,  that 
with  extraordinary  perversity  you  characteristically  refused 
to  stop  thinking  while  the  war  was  in  progress.  A  highly 
treasonable  procedure,  forsooth!  To  put  the  query 
mildly  but  bluntly :  May  I  ask  to  what  extent  you 
supported  the  British  Government  during  the  World  War  ? 

Shaw  {amused,  but  very  earnest  in  his  reply) ;  I  could 
do  very  little,  because  my  weapon  is  the  pen;  and  the 
pen  cannot  keep  pace  with  war.  The  first  thing  I  did 
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was  to  throw  all  my  work  aside  and  spend  two  months 
studying  the  situation  and  its  history  before  I  launched 
Common  Sense  About  the  War.  I  had  to  find  some  sort 
of  answer  to  the  question,  What  else  could  the  Kaiser 
have  done  but  what  he  did,  hemmed  in  as  he  was?  Nobody 
else  made  an  attempt  to  face  that  question :  everybody 
was  writing  frantically  without  any  study  or  knowledge 
of  the  situation,  or  of  history,  or  of  war,  or  diplomacy,  or 
human  nature,  or  anything  else  that  was  indispensable 
even  to  war  sanity,  which  is  much  madder  than  peace 
sanity. 

Wilhelm  should  have  left  his  western  frontiers  abso¬ 
lutely  open,  confiding  them  publicly  to  the  honour  of 
France,  England,  and  America,  whilst  he,  representing 
the  most  civilised  State  in  the  world,  met  the  attack  of 
the  abominable  Czardom  in  the  east.  Public  opinion  in 
the  west  would  then  have  been  on  his  side:  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  England  or  America,  and 
dangerous  for  France,  to  stab  him  in  the  back.  But  the 
card  was  a  big  one,  which  only  a  big,  democratically  trained 
man  could  have  played :  emperors  cannot  do  such  things. 
Yet  Wilhelm  went  so  far  as  to  sound  Grey  on  the  subject; 
but  Grey  did  not  mean  to  encourage  his  prey  to  escape 
him  in  that  fashion.  So  Wilhelm  made  his  dash  to  get 
to  Paris  in  a  fortnight,  and,  being  wretchedly  unprepared 
— no  big  guns  ready  for  Liege — missed  his  spring  and 
was  doomed. 

However,  to  return  to  your  question,  it  may  interest  you 
to  know  that  I  wrote  a  great  deal  more  than  Common 
Sense,  but  I  always  found  that  by  the  time  I  had  found 
out  the  facts  and  the  right  thing  to  say  about  them,  the 
situation  had  changed  and  it  was  too  late.  When  once 
a  war  breaks  out  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  fight.  Even 
the  generals  can  hardly  think  a  kilometre  ahead  of  the 
front  line.  The  great  strategies  are  invented  for  them 
afterwards  by  the  historians.  My  opportunity  was 
eighteen  months  before  the  war,  when  I  showed  how  it 
might  have  been  averted.  I  cannot  help  Governments  if 
they  will  not  listen  to  me,  or  have  not  the  strength  of 
mind  to  act  on  my  very  mild  suggestions. 
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Henderson  ;  I  feel,  somehow,  that  you  have  evaded  my 
question.  May  I  put  it  this  way?  To  what  extent  did 
you  attack  the  Government  during  the  war? 

Shaw  :  I  protest  I  did  not  attack  it  at  all,  though 
everyone  else  did,  especially  the  hyperpatriots.  But  I 
know  what  you  are  driving  at.  I  was  fiercely  determined, 
like  Ramsay  MacDonald,  that  the  diplomatists  and 
militarists  who  brought  about  the  war  should  not  get  credit 
for  having  saved  the  world  from  the  peril  which  they 
had,  in  fact,  created.  They  were  pretending — or  allowing 
greenhorns  and  journalists  to  pretend  for  them — that  the 
war  was  a  war  to  end  war,  an  act  of  pure  defence  against 
an  unprovoked  attack  by  Germany,  a  crusade  against 
tyranny,  oppression,  imperialism,  and  foreign  domination 
led  by  a  peaceful,  unambitious,  inaggressive,  idyllic 
England;  and  in  that  faith  many  gallant  young  men 
enlisted,  fought,  and  died. 

If  that  pretence  had  not  been  exposed,  the  victory  would 
have  established  reactionary  government  in  England  for 
fifty  years  instead  of  for  five.  I  did  all  I  safely  could 
to  expose  it,  and  to  make  the  country  understand  that  it 
was  fighting  for  its  life  to  escape  the  ruin  its  militarist 
governing  class  had  brought  upon  it,  and  that,  having  no 
moral  case  against  the  Germans  (all  the  parties  were 
equally  guilty),  it  must  keep  its  powder  dry  for  a  military 
success. 

But  I  could  not  say  very  much :  the  danger  of  dis¬ 
couraging  enlistment  during  the  voluntary  period,  and  of 
weakening  the  national  morale  was  too  serious.  I  did  not 
let  myself  go  until  the  war  was  over,  during  the  election 
of  1918,  when  I  had  a  great  oratorical  campaign.  After 
a  speech  of  mine  at  Stourbridge,  in  support  of  the  late 
Mary  Macarthur,  a  soldier  said  to  me If  I  had  known 
all  that  in  1914,  they  would  never  have  got  khaki  on  my 
back.”  My  reply  was :  “  That  is  precisely  why  I  did 
not  tell  you  in  1914.” 

Henderson:  Years  ago,  when  you  were  fighting  the 
battle  for  Ibsen,  and  trying  to  make  Pinero  come  your 
way,  I  remember  that  Mr.  William  Archer  wanted  you 
guillotined  in  Trafalgar  Square.  To-day,  choosing  a 
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milder  form  of  punishment,  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones 
wishes  twenty  pairs  of  stocks  put  up  in  Trafalgar  Square 
for  a  “  lot  of  Englishmen  who  hate  England,  and  write 
nasty  things,  and  say  nasty  things  about  our  country,  and 
do  all  they  can  to  make  our  own  people  hate  her,  and  to 
make  other  countries  hate  her.”  I  am  afraid  you  and 
Wells  are  first  among  Mr.  Jones’s  selections  for  this 
condign  punishment.  Probably  the  author  of  The  Great 
Stupidity  would  rate  Common  Sense  About  the  War  as 
worse  than  a  crime ;  a  blunder.  What  you  called 
“  common  sense  ”  other  Englishmen  called  everything 
from  “  impish  slanders  ”  to  “  false  weights.”  The  storms 
of  passion  have  subsided ;  and  “  now  it  can  be  told,”  I 
suppose.  What  effect,  if  you  please,  did  Common  Sense 
About  the  War  produce  in  England? 

Shaw  :  None,  beyond  giving  some  relief  and  satisfaction 
to  the  people  who  were  bursting  with  impatience  at  the 
reckless  folly,  spite,  and  ignorant  romance  and  mendacity 
that  were  being  stuffed  down  their  throats  by  the  Press, 
and  by  the  fussy  bores  who  found  that  they  could  get 
listened  to  and  make  themselves  important  by  what  they 
imagined  to  be  patriotism.  I  had  to  get  cards  printed  to 
acknowledge  the  resolutions  that  were  passed  all  over 
the  country  thanking  me.  The  sale,  I  think,  was  75,000 
copies. 

Henderson  :  The  matter  took  another  aspect  in  the 
United  States.  You  were  charged  with  “turning  the 
currents  of  doubtful,  uninformed  American  opinion  into 
channels  of  virulent  suspicion  and  active  hostility  against 
the  most  righteous  cause  for  which  men  have  bled  ” ;  with 
“  serving  the  adversaries  of  England  when  they  sought 
to  blind  the  American  people  to  the  plain,  clear  issues  of 
the  conflict  ” ;  with  helping  to  “  delay  the  entry  of  America 
into  the  field,”  and  thus  helping  to  “  prolong  the  long, 
long  years  of  Europe’s  agony.”  For  instance,  Mr.  Henry 
Arthur  Jones,  who  was  in  the  United  States  through  the 
early  months  of  the  war  until  July,  1915,  said  in  the 
English  edition  of  My  dear  Wells ;  “  I  witnessed  it,  I 
watched  as  many  of  them  [Americans]  crediting  you 
[Shaw]  with  veracity  as  a  man  and  with  knowledge  as  a 
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student  of  affairs,  weighed  your  distorted  evidence,  and 
gave  their  verdict  against  this  country.  .  .  As  the 
public  has  not  yet  heard  your  side  in  this  matter,  I  should 
like  to  have  your  impressions  regarding  the  effect  which 
Common  Sense  About  the  War  produced  in  the  United 
States. 

Shaw  {eagerly  and  earnestly') :  That  was  a  different 
story,  thanks  to  the  carelessness  of  the  New  York  Times. 
It  ought  to  have  been  plain  to  a  child  of  three  that  in 
any  newspaper  friendly  to  the  Allies  Common  Sense 
should  either  have  been  published  all  in  one  piece,  or 
not  published  at  all.  It  was  designed  very  largely  for 
American  consumption;  and  it  began  by  a  complete  dis¬ 
claimer  of  all  the  pretexts  for  the  war,  which  the  Germans 
could  and  did  prove  to  be  invalid,  and  which  must  have 
seemed  in  America  merely  hypocritical.  I  made  the 
Germans  a  handsome  present  of  all  the  rubbish  about 
our  disinterestedness,  our  unpreparedness,  our  respect  for 
treaties  and  for  the  sacredness  of  neutral  soils,  and  all  the 
rest  of  our  recruiting  propaganda  and  Jingo  tosh,  which 
naturally  did  not  impose  on  anybody  but  ourselves.  Then 
I  gave  the  real  reason  why  German  Imperialism  had  to 
be  smashed.  To  allow  it  to  triumph  would,  I  said,  be 
“  to  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind.” 

The  New  York  Times  published  the  first  half,  and  left 
it  “  to  be  continued  in  our  next  ”  a  month  later  ^  without 
a  hint  of  the  nature  of  the  sequel.  Of  course,  America 
took  the  first  half  to  be  a  pro-German  manifesto,  and 
never  read  the  second  half.  I  could  do  nothing :  it  had 
not  occurred  to  me  that  such  a  blunder  was  possible.  I 
concluded  that  the  New  York  Times  was  indifferent  about 
the  war,  but  keen  on  scoring  English  hypocrisy.  But  I 
suppose  it  was  the  old  story.  I  am  praised  for  my  power 
of  making  people  think;  but  my  real  power  seems  to  be 
that  of  depriving  them  of  all  their  mental  faculties.  No 
doubt  I  paralysed  the  New  York  Times  that  way. 

At  all  events,  if  the  paper  had  felt  as  we  felt  here  it 

(i)  Mr.  Shaw  is  in  error.  Common  Sense  About  the  War  was 
published  in  three  instalments  in  the  New  York  Times  at  intervals  of 
one  week. — A.  H. 
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would  never  have  turned  my  guns  on  us  as  it  did.  I  still 
find  Americans,  and  Englishmen  who  were  in  America  at 
the  time — Henry  Arthur  Jones,  for  example — under  the 
impression  that  I  was  what  the  French  called  a  Defeatist. 
It  was  lucky  for  me  that  the  British  Government  knew 
better,  or  I  should  have  been  shot. 

Henderson  :  A  remarkable  article  by  an  American 
professor  of  history  has  recently  appeared  in  Current 
History,  absolving  Germany  from  the  charge  of  being  the 
chief  aggressor  in  precipitating  the  war.  The  perspective 
of  history  begins  to  shift  rapidly  after  the  passions  of 
war  have  begun  to  subside.  After  all,  the  only  question 
to  be  settled  is :  Were  you  right  in  Common  Sense  About 
the  War}  Have  you  been  justified  by  events? 

Shaw  {with  animation  and  triumph) :  Completely,  even 
where  I  had  been  guessing.  Within  a  few  months  of 
its  publication  The  Times  and  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette- 
were  going  far  beyond  anything  I  had  ventured  to  say. 
Great  offence  had  been  given  by  my  contemptuous  dis¬ 
missal  of  the  pretence  that  we  had  not  been  prepared  for 
the  war — that  we  were  innocent  lambs  suddenly  and 
wantonly  attacked  by  a  German  wolf  who  had  been  pre¬ 
paring  for  years.  The  silly  people  who  were  spreading 
this  sentimental  fairy  tale  forgot  that  they  were  accusing 
the  War  Office,  the  Admiralty,  and  the  Foreign  Office 
of  gross  blindness  and  neglect  of  duty.  Lord  Haldane 
hastened  to  explain  that  General  French  had  been  sent 
to  study  the  country  in  Flanders  years  before  the  war 
broke  out,  and  claimed  rightly  that  the  War  Office  had 
fulfilled  to  the  letter  the  military  arrangements  it  had 
made  with  France  and  Belgium  in  view  of  the  war  as 
early  as  1906.  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  claimed  that  the 
British  Navy  had  gone  into  the  war  with  five  years’ 
accumulation  of  ammunition  made  expressly  for  it.  Lord 
Fisher’s  autobiography  revealed  the  pressure  put  on  the 
British  Government  to  attack  and  destroy  the  German 
Fleet — to  “  Copenhagen  ”  it — without  notice  in  the  days 
of  Edward  VI I,  who  had  finally  to  ask  Fisher  to  be  good 
enough  to  stop  shaking  his  fist  in  the  royal  face. 

Anyone  now  reading  Common  Sense  will  be  astonished 
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at  the  severity  of  the  censorship  I  imposed  on  myself 
when  all  the  hyperpatriotic  publicists  were  raving  in  utter 
recklessness  of  the  effect  their  transports  might  produce 
on  foreign  opinion,  especially  on  American  opinion. 
American  opinion,  as  the  event  proved,  was  all-important 
to  us;  yet  at  a  moment  when  the  highway  robbery  of 
American  ships  which  we  were  practising  in  the 
Mediterranean  as  part  of  our  Command-of-the-Sea 
tradition  was  threatening  to  drive  America  into  the  war 
against  us,  one  of  our  ultra-jingo  dailies  actually 
threatened  the  United  States  with  a  declaration  of  war. 
Luckily  for  us  the  Germans  were  pirating  in  the  Baltic 
as  merrily  as  we  were  between  the  Pillars  of  Hercules;  and 
the  Admiralty  soon  came  to  its  senses  and  agreed  to  pay 
for  what  it  seized;  so  that  horror  was  averted.  But  from 
hrst  to  last  our  fervid  patriots  disgusted  foreign  opinion, 
created  mistrust  and  panic  at  home,  and  drove  our  best 
public  men  out  of  office  with  a  reckless  indifference  to 
everything  but  the  gratification  of  their  own  passions, 
which  was  of  enormous  assistance  to  the  enemy,  and  must 
have  cost  indirectly  the  lives  of  thousands  of  our  soldiers. 
If  ever  you  go  to  war  again,  shoot  all  your  red-hot  patriots 
first  thing. 

Henderson  :  I  seem  to  recall  a  violent  outburst  of 
popular  feeling  aroused  by  one  of  your  speeches  following 
the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  ? 

Shaw  :  The  violent  outburst  was  against  the  sinking  of 
the  Lusitania^  not  against  me.  I  did  not  conceal  my  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  people  who  had  taken  that  frightful  slaughter 
of  our  soldiers  in  Flanders  as  if  it  were  a  cinema  show 
got  up  to  please  their  patriotism,  but  who  w^ent  stark  raving 
mad  when  one  of  their  favourite  pleasure  boats — actually 
with  first-class  passengers  on  board — was  blown  up.  But 
they  were  too  mad  to  mind  me.  The  truth  is  that  the 
Lusitania  catastrophe — much  too  big  a  word  for  it,  by  the 
way — was  the  first  incident  in  the  war  that  was  small 
enough  for  their  minds  to  take  in  :  they  suddenly  realised 
at  last  that  the  Germans  meant  to  kill  them,  and  that  the 
war  was  something  more  serious  than  reading  despatches 
from  correspondents  at  the  front  about  “  our  gallant 
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fellows  in  the  trenches.”  Their  frivolity  infuriated  me ; 
but  no  newspaper  dared  rebuke  their  silly  heartlessness  as 
it  deserved;  and  I  did  not  tell  them  off  until  the  war  was 
over,  in  the  preface  to  H eartbreak  House.  Besides,  I  was 
not  troubling  much  about  them,  with  the  prospect  suddenly 
opened  up  of  America  having  to  come  in.  Like  Von 
Bernhardi,  I  knew  that  America  held  the  winning  card. 

Henderson  :  If  I  am  not  very  much  mistaken,  investi¬ 
gation  has  since  proved  the  original  contention  of  the 
Germans,  so  strenuously  denied  in  the  United  States  at 
the  time,  that  the  Lusitania  carried  munitions  of  war. 

Shaw  {smiling):  Yes;  but  what  difference  does  that 
make.^  It  was  the  business  of  the  Germans  to  sink  every 
vessel  that  could  carry  munitions  and  food  to  the  British 
Islands,  whether  they  were  actually  carrying  them  or  not. 
Sentimental  people,  who  will  not  face  the  fact  that  the 
business  of  war  is  killing,  imagined  that  if  a  ship  hung 
out  a  red  cross  and  called  itself  a  hospital  ship,  or  if  it 
carried  saloon  passengers  and  sang,  “  Yes  :  we  have  no 
munitions,”  it  must  not  be  torpedoed.  A  ship  is  a  ship; 
and  if  it  is  let  slip  because  it  is  carrying  wounded  men 
this  time  it  will  carry  sound  soldiers  next  time.  A 
blockade  that  is  not  utterly  ruthless  is  no  blockade  at  all : 
the  net  must  have  no  holes  in  it.  It  was  blockade  against 
blockade,  and  purs  won ;  but  we  had  a  very  narrow  shave 
of  being  starved  by  the  submarines.  The  most  horrible 
part  of  the  business  was  that  we  kept  up  the  blockade 
after  the  enemy  had  surrendered. 

Henderson  :  One  of  the  most  singular  of  the  charges 
brought  against  you  is  that  in  some  weird  way  you 
encouraged  the  Moorish  tribes  in  revolt  against  France, 
and  so  succeeded  in  holding  French  troops  in  Africa  at 
a  moment  when  they  were  most  desperately  needed  on  the 
Aisne.  In  this  alleged  incident  your  name  was  coupled 
with  that  of  the  English  novelist,  Mr.  A.  E.  W.  Mason. 
Let  me  put  the  question  :  Did  you,  at  the  instance  of 
Mason,  draft  a  remarkable  letter  to  the  Moors  when  the 
Germans  tried  to  induce  them  to  revolt  against  French 
rule  in  the  middle  of  the  war? 

Shaw  {guardedly) ;  I  do  not  propose  to  give  away  such 
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secret  service  as  Mason  undertook  during  the  war;  you 
must  ask  him  about  it.  Mason  was  one  of  a  number  of 
men  of  letters  who,  being  long  past  military  age  when 
the  war  came,  postdated  their  births  recklessly,  and  dyed 
their  hair  when  that  was  necessary  to  support  the  fiction. 
C.  E.  Montague,  for  instance,  who  was  never  content 
except  when  under  fire  or  trying  to  break  his  neck  on  the 
mountains,  could  not  procure  any  hair  dye  in  the  trenches, 
with  the  result  that  “  his  hair  turned  white  (comparatively) 
in  a  single  night.”  Mason  did  all  sorts  of  things  as  an 
intelligence  officer  in  the  Mediterranean  district,  some¬ 
times  under  the  Admiralty,  sometimes  under  the  War 
Office.  He  started  service  in  1914  at  twenty-two,  which 
was  pretty  good  considering  that  he  ran  away  to  the  stage 
as  a  boy,  and  played  for  me  as  a  full-grown  and  very  good- 
looking  young  man  in  Arms  and  the  Man  in  1894.  When 
the  Germans  told  the  Moors  that  I  was  a  great  prophet, 
and  that  I  had  told  Senator  Beveridge  that  they  were 
blameless  in  the  matter  of  Belgium,  Mason  got  on  their 
track  and  told  me  I  must  play  up.  Accordingly  we  pro¬ 
duced  an  Epistle  to  the  Moors^  in  a  style  founded  on  the 
New  Testament,  the  Koran,  and  Captain  Burton’s  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  which  was  much  more  to  the 
point  than  chatter  about  Belgium.  What  did  the  Moors 
care  about  Belgium?  We  convinced  them  that  they  had 
better  keep  quiet.  However,  I  must  protest  that  the  advice 
we  gave  them  was  perfectly  sound  from  their  own  point  of 
view.  We  did  not  grind  our  axe  at  their  expense. 

Henderson  {grinning  :  That  Epistle  to  the  Moors  must 
be  unearthed.  From  what  you  say,  it  was  more  than  a 
“  mere  scrap  of  paper.”  Europe  has  been  in  an  awful  mess 
since  the  war;  and  from  time  to  time  some  “responsible 
party  ”  voices  the  belief  that  the  Germans  should  have 
been  “  licked  to  a  frazzle,”  to  the  end  that  the  economic 
stagnation  of  Europe,  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr,  the 
recalcitrancy  of  the  Germans  in  the  matter  of  reparations 
and  indemnities,  might  have  been  obviated.  What  is 
your  opinion  ?  Would  the  world  to-day  be  better  off  if  the 
war  had  been  prolonged  and  the  Allies  had  dictated  a 
peace  from  Berlin  ? 
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Shaw  {emphatically) :  Good  Lord,  no !  Look  at  the 
peace  they  dictated  from  Versailles  :  that  was  bad  enough 
in  all  conscience.  What  more  could  they  have  done  if  they 
had  gone  to  Berlin  but  annex  Germany?  That,  if  it  could 
have  worked  at  all,  might  have  been  better  for  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  as  the  motive  for  plunder  would  have  been  broken. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  regard  the  collapse 
of  the  Central  Empires  and  the  Czardom  as  a  misfortune 
— that  is,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  militarist  governing 
classes — it  was  a  disastrous  mistake  not  to  have  taken  Lord 
Lansdowne’s  advice  and  come  to  terms  with  Germany  a 
year  sooner.  But  Lord  Robert  Cecil  countered  Lord 
Lansdowne  by  raising  the  alarm  of  “  a  Peace  Offensive,’' 
and  the  Bitter  Enders  had  their  way.  You  may  have 
noticed  that  Lord  Lansdowne  is  never  mentioned  now. 
That  is  because  he  was  right  when  all  his  party  were  wrong. 
Unpardonable  ! 

Henderson;  Since  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver¬ 
sailles  a  ceaseless  international  debate  has  been  in  progress 
regarding  the  peace.  Some  wit  has  observed  that  in  future 
nations  will  hesitate  long  before  going  to  war,  through 
dread  of  the  ensuing  peace.  Is  the  world  to-day  “safe  for 
democracy  ”  ?  In  a  word,  do  you  think  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  effects  of  the  war  have  been  beneficial  to  mankind  ? 

Shaw  {countering) :  Do  you  think  the  effects  of  the  San 
Francisco  earthquake  have  been  beneficial  to  California 
as  a  whole  ?  It  demonstrated  the  stability  of  steel-framed 
skyscrapers,  and  shook  down  great  numbers  of  rotten  and 
unsanitary  buildings,  besides  removing  many  people  who 
have  not  been  perceptibly  missed.  Well,  the  war  shook 
down  the  Czardom,  an  unspeakable  abomination,  and 
made  an  end  of  the  new  German  Empire  and  the  old 
Apostolic  Austrian  one.  It  settled  the  Irish  question ;  it 
gave  votes  and  seats  in  Parliament  to  women;  and  it  gave 
Prohibition  its  dead  lift  over  the  final  obstacles  in  your 
country.  It  is  conceivable  that  another  war,  if  frightful 
enough,  might  even  reform  our  spelling.  But  if  society 
can  be  reformed  only  by  the  accidental  results  of  horrible 
catastrophes — if  these  results  are  the  precise  opposite  of 
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what  was  intended  by  those  who  brought  about  the  catas¬ 
trophe — what  hope  is  there  for  mankind  in  them?  The 
war  was  a  horror;  and  everybody  is  the  worse  for  it  except 
the  people  who  were  so  narrowly  selfish  that  even  a  war 
improved  them. 

Henderson  :  One  of  your  bitterest  opponents  since  the 
war — a  friend  of  other  days — has  been  calling  you  a  lot 
of  awful  names  :  “  most  poisonous  of  all  the  poisonous 
haters  of  England;  despiser,  distorter,  and  denier  of  the 
plain  truths  whereby  men  live;  topsy-turvy  perverter  of 
all  human  relationships;  menace  to  ordered  social  thought 
and  ordered  social  life;  irresponsible  braggart,  blaring 
self-trumpeter;  idol  of  opaque  intellectuals  and  thwarted 
females;  calculus  of  contrariwise;  flibbertigibbet  pope  of 
chaos ;  portent  and  epitome  of  this  generation’s  moral 
and  spiritual  disorder  ” — and  then  some.  Whew  !  One 
of  the  many  counts  of  the  indictment,  I  believe,  is  that 
you  were  said  to  be  “  one  of  Germany’s  best  propagandists 
during  the  war.”  Is  it  true,  may  I  enquire,  that  the  Ger¬ 
mans  (Government,  Press,  and  writers)  used  your  pro¬ 
nouncements  regarding  the  absurdity  of  Great  Britain’s 
making  war  because  Belgian  neutrality  was  violated  for 
German  propagandist  purposes  ? 

Shaw  :  It  was  not  an  absurdity.  You  must  distinguish. 
For  three  hundred  years  and  more  it  has  been  a  fixed 
principle  in  British  diplomacy  that  no  military  Power  of 
any  magnitude  should  occupy  the  continental  shores  of 
the  North  Sea.  Belgium  was  created  as  a  minor  State — a 
buffer  State — to  stand  between  France  and  Germany  and 
the  sea.  Whenever  Antwerp  was  touched  by  a  first-rate 
Power  England’s  guns  went  off.  Whether  it  was  Louis 
XVI  or  the  French  Revolution  or  the  German  Empire 
did  not  matter :  England  at  once  allied  herself  with 
the  enemies  of  the  invader  of  the  Low  Countries  and 
smashed  her.  This  was  perfectly  straightforward 
Balance  of  Power  diplomacy;  and  when  the  German 
Empire  invaded  Belgium,  the  British  expeditionary  force, 
..ith  all  its  alliances  ready  in  its  pocket,  including  an 
arrangement  with  the  ostensibly  neutral  Belgians,  flew  at 
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it.  Therefore  it  is  true  that  the  invasion  of  Belgium  by 
Germany  was  the  provocation  on  which  England  declared 
war,  having  prepared  for  this  contingency  since  1906. 

But  as  Balance  of  Power  diplomacy  was  neither 
popular  with  nor,  indeed,  comprehensible  by  the  man  in 
the  street  (who  was  presently  to  be  the  man  in  the  trenches), 
it  was  camouflaged  with  a  mass  of  nonsense  about  our  dis¬ 
interestedness,  our  unpreparedness,  the  sacredness  of 
neutrality,  and  of  a  long  extinct  treaty  and  all  the  rest 
of  it.  This  went  down  in  America  until  the  Germans 
occupied  Brussels  and  found  all  the  records  of  our  secret 
military  arrangements  with  the  Belgians.  They  blew  the 
gaff  by  circulating  facsimiles  of  the  documents  on  an 
enormous  scale.  I  guessed  that  this  would  happen,  and 
set  to  work  to  disclaim  the  camouflage  to  the  Americans 
I  met,  and  to  set  our  case  on  a  genuine  footing.  Senator 
Beveridge  gave  the  publicity  I  desired  to  my  disclaimer; 
and,  of  course,  the  Germans  eagerly  quoted  me  to  show 
that  the  moral  case  against  them  was  a  trumped-up  one, 
which  it  was.  But  they  made  very  little  effective  play  with 
it,  because  their  intelligence  service  was  remarkably  unin¬ 
telligent — nothing  like  so  cunning  as  ours.  Wilhelm’s  way 
was  not  successful  in  getting  efficient  service ;  it  tended  to 
the  survival  of  the  snobbiest  instead  of  the  ablest. 

(T'o  be  concluded) 


THE  LIBERAL  TASK 


By  Hugh  F.  Spender 

The  result  of  the  General  Election  was  a  terrible  blow  to 
the  Liberal  Party.  It  was  more  than  a  plunge  into  cold 
water,  as  Sir  John  Simon  described  it;  it  was  an  icy  shock 
which  had  for  the  moment  a  numbing  effect  on  the  spirits 
of  Liberals,  who  woke  up  on  the  morning  of  October  30th 
to  find  their  party  so  sadly  reduced.  The  county  returns, 
except  in  Wales  and  Scotland,  were  as  bad  as  the  borough 
results.  Hardly  a  seat  was  saved  from  the  wreck  in  the 
West  of  England,  which  once  contained  so  many  Liberal 
strongholds.  If  there  was  comfort  to  be  found  in  the 
return  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  Sir  John  Simon,  Mr.  Runci- 
man,  and  Sir  Alfred  Mond,  it  was  impossible  to  deny  that 
the  disaster  was  overwhelming.  All  over  the  country  the 
Liberal  seats  were  swept  away.  Mr.  Masterman,  Mr. 
Vivian  Phillipps,  Mr.  Pringle,  Mr.  Acland,  and  even 
Mr.  Lambert,  who  had  been  returned  unopposed  at  the 
previous  election,  were  driven  into  the  wilderness. 

As  generally  happens  after  a  signal  defeat,  the  van¬ 
quished  began  to  blame  their  leaders  and  the  organisation 
of  their  party  for  the  rout.  No  doubt  there  were  defects 
in  the  organisation.  It  was  a  mistake  not  to  put  more 
candidates  in  the  field,  for  with  such  attenuated  numbers 
the  Liberal  Party  could  not  pretend  to  offer  an  alternative 
Government,  and  the  country  was,  above  all,  set  on  electing 
an  Administration  which  had  a  clear  majority  of  its  own. 
More  favourable  ground  could  have  been  chosen  for  the 
battle  than  the  Campbell  case  and  the  Russian  Treaty. 
But  it  is  easy  to  be  wise  after  events.  The  armchair  critics 
who  pointed  out  that  the  initial  mistake  was  the  placing  of 
a  Labour  Government  in  office  and  keeping  it  in  power, 
while  the  Labour  Party  sapped  and  undermined  the  Liberal 
position  in  the  constituencies,  included  a  number  of  those 
who  at  the  time  applauded  Mr.  Asquith’s  decision  to  give 
Labour  a  chance  of  proving  what  it  could  do.  “  Fair- 
play  ”  was  the  word  which  was  used  to  justify  the  experi- 
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merit,  and  it  was  hoped  and  believed  that  Mr.  MacDonald 
would  show  his  gratitude  by  working  in  a  friendly  spirit 
with  the  Liberal  Party.  Many  Liberals  at  the  time 
regarded  the  arrangement  as  nicely  calculated  to  benefit 
their  party.  Mr.  MacDonald  was  to  be  kept  on  a  leading 
string  and  made  to  dance  to  the  Liberal  tune.  If  he  tried 
to  break  loose  and  to  plunge  into  dangerous  adventures 
he  was  to  be  brought  up  sharp,  and  an  admiring  country 
was  to  hail  Mr.  Asquith  as  its  saviour  from  the  peril  of 
Socialism  or  Communism.  On  the  other  hand,  the  good 
that  Mr.  MacDonald  did  was  to  live  after  him  as  an  asset 
to  the  credit  of  the  Liberal  Party.  Liberals  were  thus 
to  make  the  best  of  both  worlds,  and  it  was  even  predicted 
that  Mr.  Asquith  would  be  in  office  in  a  few  months  by 
the  simple  process  of  turning  out  Mr.  MacDonald  when 
he  pleased,  and  claiming  the  reversion  to  power. 

There  were  shrewd  observers  who  shared  none  of  these 
beliefs,  and  among  them  was  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  who 
pointed  out  that  the  Liberal  Party  was  likely  to  gain 
nothing,  but  to  lose  a  great  deal  by  its  magnanimity  in 
giving  Mr.  MacDonald  the  necessary  support  to  form  an 
Administration.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  saw  that  his  party 
would  be  held  responsible  for  the  mistakes  of  the  Labour 
Government,  while  their  successes  would  not  win  a  single 
additional  vote  for  Liberalism.  But  he  believed  that  it 
was  the  patriotic  duty  of  the  Liberal  Party  to  give  Labour 
its  chance.  He  and  Mr.  Asquith  knew  that  they  were 
taking  risks,  but  they  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  not  fore¬ 
seeing  the  actual  course  of  events.  Who  could  have 
supposed  that  Mr.  MacDonald  would  prove  not  only 
absolutely  insensible  to  any  obligation  for  the  support 
which  enabled  him  to  take  office  and  kept  him  in  power, 
but  also  actively  and  vindictively  hostile  to  the  Liberal 
Party? 

There  is  little  gratitude  in  politics,  and,  as  de  Roche¬ 
foucauld  has  pointed  out,  men  are  apt  to  dislike  those  to 
whom  they  are  under  an  obligation.  But  there  was  such 
goodwill  on  the  part  of  the  Liberal  leaders,  such  a  real 
desire  to  give  the  Labour  Government  a  fair  field  and  to 
assist  them  in  carrying  out  pressing  social  reforms,  that  it 
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was  hardly  thought  possible  that  Mr.  MacDonald  would 
reject  all  idea  of  an  entenie.  It  was  not  realised  that  his 
hatred  of  Liberalism  was  so  bitter  that  he  would  place  all 
other  considerations  second  to  his  determination  to  do  his 
utmost  to  destroy  the  Liberal  Party,  blind  to  the  fact  that 
in  pulling  it  down  he  was  condemning  himself  to  a  long 
sojourn  in  the  wilderness.  When  the  truth  was  discovered 
Liberals  were,  no  doubt,  a  little  too  much  inclined  to 
remind  him  of  his  dependence  on  their  votes.  But  that 
was  the  natural  rejoinder  to  his  denial  of  any  dependence 
on  the  Liberal  Party. 

The  growing  irritation  and  estrangement  between  the 
Government  and  the  Liberals  continued  throughout  the 
summer,  until  the  position  became  intolerable.  The 
Liberal  membeis  found  themselves  in  the  position  of  the 
patient  ox  who  drew  the  Socialist  wagon,  to  be  kicked  and 
abused  all  the  time.  If  it  had  not  been  for  a  desire  to 
keep  Mr.  MacDonald  in  office  over  the  London  Conference 
in  the  hope  that  he  would  be  able  to  come  to  an  agreement 
with  M.  Herriot,  he  would  have  been  ejected  before.  When 
he  went  back  on  his  refusal  to  guarantee  a  private  loan 
to  the  Bolshevik  Government  and  yielded  to  his  own 
e.xtremists,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  seized  the  opportunity  to 
throw  down  a  challenge.  Mr.  MacDonald  realised  that 
this  meant  a  General  Election.  Perhaps  he  knew  also 
that  the  Russian  issue  would  not  be  popular,  for  although 
the  Liberals  offered  him  a  means  of  escaping  a  vote  of 
censure  on  the  Campbell  case,  he  decided  to  choose  this 
as  more  favourable  ground  for  an  appeal  to  the  country. 

Had  Mr.  MacDonald  chosen  he  could  have  remained  in 
office  several  years  to  carry  through  a  progressive  pro¬ 
gramme  of  social  reform  with  the  help  of  the  Liberal 
Party.  But  he  willed  otherwise,  and  by  playing  up  to 
his  extremists  rendered  any  working  arrangement  with  the 
Liberals  impossible.  The  Liberal  leaders  had  ample 
justification  for  forcing  an  election  when  this  became 
evident.  They  might  have  chosen  a  far  more  favourable 
battle  ground  in  the  failure  of  the  Labour  Party  to  settle 
the  questions  of  unemployment  and  housing.  That  they 
did  not  do  so  cost  them  dear,  for  the  result  of  allowing 
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Mr.  MacDonald  to  continue  in  office  was,  cis  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  foresaw,  disastrous  to  Liberal  prospects.  The 
Liberals  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  Labour  Govern¬ 
ment’s  failures,  and  in  the  panic  election  on  the  Zinoviev 
letter — the  Red  plot  letter  as  it  was  called — they  suffered 
more  than  the  Socialists.  For  a  middle  class  party  must 
never  be  suspected  of  any  connection,  however  remote, 
with  the  destructive  doctrines  of  Communism  or  extreme 
Socialism.  But  the  Liberals  were  tarred  with  this  brush. 
They  had  to  bear  the  responsibility  for  putting  Mr. 
MacDonald  in  office,  and  the  extraordinary  course  which 
he  pursued  over  the  Russian  Treaty  and  the  Campbell 
case,  and  the  amazing  capers  which  he  cut  over  the 
Zinoviev  letter,  drove  many  Liberals  into  the  Tory  camp 
to  vote  for  the  party  that  could  form  an  effective  barrier 
in  a  strong  Government  against  the  kind  of  wild  nonsense 
that  came  from  Moscow. 

The  recognition  of  Soviet  Russia  was,  of  course,  part 
of  the  Liberal  programme,  but  the  extraordinary  develop¬ 
ments  which  followed  a  perfectly  sound  idea  reacted 
violently  against  a  reasonable  statement  of  this  policy. 
Nor  were  there  sufficiently  striking  items  in  the  Liberal 
manifesto  which  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  put 
forward  on  the  eve  of  the  General  Election,  to  draw  away 
the  lightning  from  Moscow.  Indeed,  the  election  finally 
became  a  melee  between  the  Socialists  and  the  anti- 
Socialists  of  such  a  heated  kind  that  the  voice  of  reason 
could  no  longer  be  heard. 

As  a  last  straw  the  Liberals  in  certain  constituencies 
tried  to  make  pacts  with  the  Conservatives.  This  may 
have  saved  half  a  dozen  seats  at  the  price  of  compromising 
the  sitting  Liberal  members.  But  it  did  not  help 
Mr.  Asquith.  The  calculation  after  the  election  was  that 
the  pacts,  limited  as  they  were,  lost  the  Liberal  Party,  on 
the  whole,  more  votes  tiian  it  gained. 

The  chief  lesson,  indeed,  to  be  drawn  from  the  election, 
and  the  events  that  led  up  to  it,  is  that  there  is  no  hope 
for  the  Liberal  Party  in  any  alliance  or  entente  with  other 
parties.  It  is  no  use  saying,  “A  pact  against  the  Socialists 
for  this  time  only.”  If  once  the  suspicion  gets  abroad 
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that  there  is  so  little  difference  in  principle  between  Liberal 
and  Conservative  that  they  may  at  any  moment  combine 
against  the  Labour  Party,  then  it  will  be  all  over  with  the 
Liberal  Party.  The  country  which  at  the  last  election 
clearly  showed  its  dislike  of  the  accommodation  between 
Liberal  and  Labour  principles  which  placed  Mr. 
MacDonald  in  office,  with  the  support  of  the  Liberal  Party, 
would  be  equally  quick  to  visit  its  displeasure  on  the 
Liberal  Party,  if  it  leant  on  Conservative  support  to  keep 
the  Socialists  out.  The  only  way  in  which  the  Liberal 
Party  can  survive  is  to  convince  the  country  that  it  has 
something  to  give  which  the  other  parties  cannot  offer. 
Liberal  members  must  at  the  same  time  cease  to 
recriminate  about  the  past.  Capt.  Wedgwood  Benn  may 
have  his  grievances  against  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  but  this 
is  not  the  time  to  air  them.  Many  Conservatives  have 
their  grievances  against  Mr.  Churchill,  but  loyalty  to  their 
party  enables  them  to  accept  him.  It  is  far  more  important, 
if  they  are  to  effect  anything,  for  the  small  group  of 
Liberals  to  keep  united.  They  need  not  despair  of  the 
future,  for  an  actual  voting  strength  of  nearly  three 
millions,  and  a  far  greater  potential  strength  (for  once 
the  panic  about  the  Red  peril  has  passed  Liberals  who 
voted  Tory  at  the  last  election  will  return  to  the  fold), 
afford  a  solid  foundation  on  which  to  rebuild  the  fortunes 
of  the  Liberal  Party. 

The  country  has  given  the  Socialist  Party  a  trial  and 
it  has  failed  to  come  up  to  the  expectations  of  the  public. 
A  time  will  come  when  the  electorate  will  turn  from  the 
Conservatives,  who,  if  the  past  is  any  guide  to  their 
conduct,  are  certain  to  prove  reactionary  with  their  present 
enormous  majority.  When  the  present  Government 
alienate  support  by  tinkering  with  tariffs  under  the  Safe¬ 
guarding  of  Industries  Act,  or  by  imposing  Imperial 
Preference,  or  by  attempting  to  restore  the  powers  of  the 
House  of  Lords — and  Mr.  Baldwin  will  certainly  do  some 
of  these  things — their  decline  will  be  rapid. 

The  public  will  then  turn  instinctively  to  the  Liberal 
Party.  It  cannot  hope  to  survive  simplv  by  exploiting 
the  mistakes  of  the  Conservatives.  It  must  have  an 
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alternative  policy  to  offer.  But,  important  as  a  programme 
is,  it  is  not  a  longer  or  a  shorter  catechism,  as  Sir  John 
Simon  has  pointed  out,  which  will  save  Liberalism,  but 
the  rekindling  of  the  inner  fire  which  once  burned  so 
brightly  on  the  Liberal  altar.  A  living  message  will 
then  arise  of  itself,  like  the  Phoenix  from  the  ashes. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  with  his  passion  for  the  liberty  of  the 
individual  and  his  hatred  of  oppression,  supplied  this 
inner  fire.  He  inspired  the  multitude  with  a  belief  in 
Liberalism  which  made  men  and  women  eager  to  spend 
their  lives  in  its  service.  He  carried  the  gospel  of  freedom 
like  a  flaming  sword  through  the  constituencies.  Cobden 
and  Bright  before  him  kindled  the  crusading  spirit  in 
their  followers.  They  went  into  the  highways  and  byways 
and  compelled  the  people  to  listen  to  them.  The  great 
leaders  of  the  past  were  not  content  to  draw  up  pro¬ 
grammes,  but  when  they  did  the  message  came  from  the 
heart.  Let  anyone  consider  how  the  Liberal  Party 
recovered  its  faith  and  its  courage  under  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman.  The  years  from  1900-1906  have 
an  important  lesson  for  the  Liberal  Party.  The  pro¬ 
gramme  which  led  to  victory  in  1906  was  just  the  same 
programme  wLich  the  country  rejected  in  the  fever  of  the 
khaki  election,  adapted  to  the  questions  of  the  moment. 
It  was  the  unconquerable  spirit  which  the  Liberal  leader 
showed  in  disaster,  and  his  unwavering  faith  in  the  cause 
of  liberty,  which  won  in  the  end.  He  was  greatly  assisted 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  attempt  to  revive  Protection  and 
by  the  forces  of  reaction,  but  it  was  not  merely  by  exploit¬ 
ing  the  mistakes  of  the  Tories  that  the  Liberal  Party 
restored  its  fortunes.  “  C.-B.,”  as  his  settlement  of  the 
South  African  question  showed,  knew  the  one  thing 
needful,  and  that  was  to  live  as  well  as  to  preach  the 
Liberal  creed. 

This  means  taking  risks.  The  definition  of  Liberalism 
as  the  safe  course,  the  middle  way  between  reaction  and 
revolution,  of  which  the  public  heard  so  much  from  Liberal 
platforms  at  the  last  election,  did  not  save  the  Liberal 
Party.  Live  men  with  real  convictions  do  not  talk  in 
this  way  at  street  corners  to  working  men.  It  was  of  little 
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use  to  g^row  eloquent  on  the  virtues  of  private  enterprise, 
or  to  expatiate  on  the  necessity  for  Free  Trade,  or  to  talk 
about  the  reorganisation  of  our  coal  power  to  men  and 
women  who  had  little  or  no  opportunity  of  making  the 
best  of  their  lives  under  our  present  economic  system.  If 
this  had  been  enough  the  Liberal  Party,  with  its  library 
of  pamphlets,  its  New  IV ay  series,  its  Politics  and 
Progress^  its  trained  speakers  and  powerful  Press,  would 
not  be  where  it  is  to-day.  Explanatory  volumes  on  the 
Liberal  Land  Policy  and  on  Coal  and  Power  and  Social 
Insurance  are  excellent  in  themselves,  but  they  do  not 
touch  the  hearts  of  the  people,  who  are  drawn  to  the  more 
emotional  appeal  which  the  Labour  Party  makes  from  its 
platforms. 

We  may  deride  the  principles  which  the  Socialists 
advocate ;  we  may  talk  about  their  narrowness  of 
view,  “  their  intellectual  dishonesty  and  spiritual  self- 
complacency.”  But  let  anyone  attend  a  Labour  meeting, 
he  will  discover  that  there  is  a  driving  force  in  the  move¬ 
ment  which  is  often  sadly  wanting  at  Liberal  meetings. 
The  Labour  Party  has  no  difficulty  in  finding  candidates 
who  are  largely  supported  by  the  pence  of  the  workers 
who  attend  these  meetings.  One  may  sneer  at  the  com¬ 
pulsory  levy  from  the  trade  unions,  but  a  great  deal  of 
money  is  freely  given,  and,  what  is  just  as  important,  the 
Socialists  have  an  enthusiastic  army  of  voluntary  workers. 
There  is  religious  fervour  in  the  movement,  which  recalls 
the  spirit  which  inspired  the  Liberal  Party  in  the  days 
of  Gladstone.  The  improvement  of  the  central  party  and 
the  local  party  organisation,  and  the  broadcasting  of  the 
Liberal  programme  may  be  necessary.  But  all  the  talk 
in  the  world  about  the  necessity  of  improving  machinery 
and  propaganda  will  not  lead  to  the  revival  of  Liberalism, 
if  the  young  men  and  women  continue  to  desert  it  for 
the  Labour  Party.  The  future  of  Liberalism  depends 
on  the  call  which  it  makes  to  youth,  and  youth  will  never 
be  satisfied  with  a  programme  which  puts  safety  first,  and 
deals  with  urgent  social  problems  in  the  phraseology  of 
the  Oxford  lecture  room.  The  pamphlets  of  the  Liberal 
Publication  Department  made  a  more  popular  appeal. 
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But  they  failed  to  touch  the  public  imagination.  What  is 
to  be  done,  then?  We  must  not  adopt  the  fallacies  of 
Socialism,  with  its  glib  talk  about  the  nationalisation  of 
the  means  of  production  and  distribution,  or  attempt  to 
outdo  the  Labour  Party  in  promising  the  millennium.  But 
a  bold  appeal  to  the  country  which  will  strike  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  masses  is  needed  if  we  are  to  create  “  powerful 
young  Liberal  Associations,  which  will  be  the  training- 
ground  for  future  leaders  and  the  fighting  wing  of  the 
party,”  as  Mr.  Ramsay  Muir  suggests.  It  is  not  for  a 
humble  unit  in  the  Liberal  ranks  to  dictate  to  the  Liberal 
leaders  what  this  appeal  should  be.  But  it  might  surely 
be  a  little  more  inspiring  than  the  programme  which  was 
presented  to  the  country  as  the  Liberal  manifesto  on  the 
eve  of  the  last  election. 

There  are  a  number  of  questions  which  suggest  them¬ 
selves.  The  first  is  land  reform.  The  countryside  will 
never  prosper  under  the  present  land  system.  Agriculture 
cannot  be  made  to  pay  in  this  country  so  long  as  landlord, 
tenant  and  farmer  have  all  to  take  their  profit  from  the 
farm.  The  Liberal  programme  of  land  reform,  as  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  Liberal  manifesto,  hardly  touched  the  root 
of  the  evil.  It  did  nothing  for  Liberal  candidates  in  the 
counties,  for  the  simple  reason  ^hat  it  was  unintelligible 
to  the  average  man.  It  is  true  that  the  manifesto  spoke 
of  the  necessity  of  a  complete  alteration  in  the  present 
system  of  land  tenure.  But  when  it  went  on  to  explain 
that  “  the  Liberal  land  policy  contemplates  a  land  tenure 
which  would  combine  the  advantages  of  ownership  and 
of  tenancy  without  the  disadvantages  of  either,”  it  left 
the  impression  that  the  real  issue  had  been  shirked. 
Reference  to  the  Liberal  pamphlets  or  volume  on  land 
reform  explains  what  this  means.  But  the  new  system 
was  not  easy  to  explain  to  an  audience  of  agricultural 
labourers  who  found  nothing  in  it  to  satisfy  their  land 
hunger.  Such  language  conveyed  the  impression  that  the 
Liberal  leaders  were  nodding  over  their  task  and  had  lost 
their  grip  of  realities.  This  is  not  too  much  to  say  when 
one  recalls  the  days  when  we  had  a  Radical  policy  of  land 
reform.  “  Contemplates  a  land  tenure  which  would 
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combine  .  .  One  misses  in  the  manifesto  the  robust 
note  which  Radicalism  once  struck  in  dealing  with  land 
reform. 

Take  another  question,  temperance.  This  was  hardly 
mentioned  at  the  General  Election  in  the  addresses  of 
Liberal  candidates.  “  I  am  not  in  favour  of  prohibition, 
but  the  arguments  in  favour  of  increased  temperance  are 
overwhelming.”  These  words,  which  I  take  at  random 
from  the  address  of  a  London  Liberal  candidate,  are  a 
good  example  of  the  way  in  which  the  temperance  question 
was  dealt  with  by  the  Liberal  Party  at  the  last  election. 
What  did  the  manifesto  issued  by  Mr.  Asquith  and 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  say  on  this  subject? 

“  One  of  the  gravest  social  problems  of  the  day  is  that 
of  the  excessive  consumption  of  liquor.  It  ought  to  be 
dealt  with;  in  the  light  of  experiments  made  at  home  and 
abroad,  on  bold  democratic  lines.”  That  was  all.  By 
investing  another  shilling  in  Liberal  literature  an  elector 
might  perhaps  have  discovered  what  the  Liberal  policy 
for  dealing  with  one  of  the  gravest  social  problems  of  the 
day  was.  But  could  anything  be  less  inspiring  than  the 
language,  “It  ought  to  be  dealt  with  .  .  .”  Here,  again, 
the  country  got  the  impression  that  the  Liberal  leaders 
were  afraid  to  come  to  grips  with  the  problem.  At  all 
events,  there  was  no  suggestion  in  their  manifesto  that 
the  Liberal  leaders  had  a  bold  policy  of  temperance 
reform.  And  yet  the  manifesto  admitted  that  the  exces¬ 
sive  consumption  of  alcohol  was  one  of  the  gravest  social 
problems  of  the  day.  It  is,  indeed,  for  if  half  the  money 
which  is  wasted  in  alcoholic  liquor  was  spent  in  produc¬ 
tive  employment,  it  would  go  far  to  cure  our  unemployment, 
while  a  drastic  curtailment  of  the  facilities  for  drinking 
would  remove  an  enormous  amount  of  misery  from  the 
homes  of  England.  We  once  had  a  live  programme  of 
licensing  reform.  The  temperance  cause  was  once  an 
inspiration  to  thousands  of  Liberals  all  over  the  country. 
There  was  hardly  a  meeting  at  which  it  was  not  boldly 
discussed.  But  to-day  our  leaders  give  to  this  great 
problem  a  few  half-hearted  platitudes  about  the  evils  of 
the  excessive  consumption  of  alcohol. 
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“  Better  leave  temperance  alone,”  was  the  advice  that 
was  whispered  in  the  ears  of  many  Liberals  at  the  last 
election,  “  There  are  no  votes  to  be  won  that  way. 
Remember  Harcourt  and  local  veto.”  The  advocacy  of 
temperance  reform  played  little  or  no  part  on  Liberal 
platforms  at  the  last  election. 

Now  we  begin  to  see  more  clearly  why  Liberalism 
failed  so  badly  in  its  recent  appeal.  It  was  due  to  lack 
of  courage.  A  fighting  temperance  programme  would  do 
more  than  anything  to  revitalise  Liberalism.  Too 
dangerous,^  If  we  are  to  go  down,  let  us  at  any  rate 
go  down  fighting  for  a  great  cause.  But  Liberalism  has 
always  lived  by  taking  risks.  The  Tory  Party  is  tied  to 
the  Trade;  the  Labour  Party  dares  not  touch  the  question 
of  temperance  reform,  as  its  record  on  the  Welsh  Tem¬ 
perance  Bill,  brought  forward  by  a  group  of  Liberal 
members  in  the  last  Parliament,  proved.  All  those  who 
realise  what  the  evils  of  the  drink  traffic  are  as  at  present 
conducted,  would  give  their  work  and  their  votes  to  the 
Liberal  Party  if  it  adopted  a  drastic  measure  of  temperance 
reform.  There  are  a  host  of  women  who  would  join  us 
on  this  issue.  Here  is  a  chance  of  recovering  some  of 
that  religious  fervour  which  made  Liberalism  a  living 
force. 

Take  another  question,  almost  as  potent  an  evil  in  its 
way  as  the  excessive  consumption  of  drink — the  present 
almost  unrestricted  facilities  for  betting  and  the  constant 
appeal  made  in  almost  every  newspaper  in  the  country 
to  the  unwholesome  craze  for  gambling.  Does  anyone 
deny  that  betting  on  horse-racing  carries  ruin  and  misery 
into  countless  homes,  or  that  it  saps  and  rots  the  spirit 
of  our  young  people,  who,  owing  to  the  constant  incite¬ 
ment  to  bet,  lose  their  zest  for  honest  work?  Drink  and 
gambling — these  are  the  two  great  social  evils  of  the  day. 
On  one  the  Liberal  leaders  speak  with  halting  tongue, 
and  on  the  other  they  have  nothing  to  say. 

On  education  one  might  at  least  have  expected  a  bold 
policy.  But  let  anyone  read  the  paragraph  on  education 
in  the  Liberal  manifesto,  and  consider  what  answer  it  gives 
to  the  demand  for  equal  opportunities  in  school  and  univer- 
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sity  for  poor  and  rich  alike.  The  working  class  is  offered 
maintenance  allowance  “  in  suitable  cases  ”  for  pupils  over 
fourteen  years  of  age  in  the  secondary  schools.  “  The 
Liberal  Party  will  extend  provision  for  University  Educa¬ 
tion  ...  it  will  seek  to  collaborate  with  employers  and 
employed  in  making  a  determined  effort  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  all  schools  which  prepare  the  youth  of  the 
nation  for  their  vocation  in  life  and  fit  them  for  their 
responsibilities  as  future  citizens.”  Will  the  rising  genera¬ 
tion  be  attracted  to  Liberalism  by  platitudes  of  this  sort? 
Take,  again,  the  paragraph  entitled  “  Industrial  Peace.” 
Goodwill  and  co-operation  between  employers  and  workers 
are  much  needed.  But  there  is  nothing  to  inspire  the 
imagination  in  the  statement.  The  taxation  of  land  values 
and  the  reform  of  the  leasehold  system  were  live  points 
in  the  Liberal  manifesto.  Only  a  passing  reference  was 
made  to  the  great  task  which  Liberalism  has  to  perform  in 
international  politics. 

There  were,  of  course,  many  Liberal  candidates  who 
went  far  beyond  the  Liberal  manifesto  and  gave  a  real 
presentment  of  what  Liberalism  means  to  the  country  on 
the  points  which  the  manifesto  missed.  The  necessity 
for  the  clearance  of  slum  areas  and  the  acquisition  of  land 
at  reasonable  rates  for  building  and  open  spaces  was  also 
admirably  and  forcibly  put  before  the  electorate.  It  was 
this  type  of  candidate  who  won  in  straight  fights  with  the 
Socialists,  or  who,  like  Mr.  Percy  Harris,  held  a  seat  in 
London  against  Tory  and  Socialist  alike.  If  in  the 
mMee  others  went  down,  they  prepared  the  way  for  victory 
in  the  future. 

Some  saved  their  seats  by  angling  for  Conservative 
support,  and  now  find  themselves  compelled  to  promise 
support  to  Mr.  Baldwin.  We  do  not  want  Liberals  of 
this  type.  There  is  no  hope  in  pacts  with  other  parties. 
We  must  fight  on  our  own,  and  fight  boldly,  if  the  Liberal 
Party  is  to  survive.  In  a  recent  article  in  the  W estminster 
Weekly  (November  15th,  1924)  Mr.  Charles  Allen,  who 
won  the  Stroud  division  in  the  dark  days  of  1900  and  held 
the  seat  for  eighteen  years  against  great  odds,  describes 
how  by  hard  work  and  the  bold  advocacy  of  Liberal 
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principles,  he  and  other  stalwarts  won  apparently  forlorn 
hopes.  He  emphasises  the  necessity  of  getting  together 
a  body  of  young  or  youngish  Liberal  candidates  who  will 
get  down  to  spade  work  again.  “  Hammering  out  a  con¬ 
structive  Liberal  programme  is  all  very  well,”  he  writes.  . .  . 
“  Yes,  by  all  means.  But  the  Labour  Party  can  spin  a 
programme  as  attractive  as  we  can  produce,  and  one  that  is 
superficially,  at  any  rate,  just  as  practical.  What  we  must 
strive  for  is  the  personal  touch  and  the  confidence  it 
begets.” 

Therefore  candidates  and  more  candidates  will  be 
wanted  who  will  be  prepared  to  go  with  missionary  zeal 
from  house  to  house,  from  village  to  village,  as  Mr.  Allen 
did.  But  the  faith  which  these  Liberal  stalwarts  preached 
was  a  far  more  inspiring  creed  than  the  one  which  our 
Liberal  leaders  and  professors  present  to  the  country 
to-day.  Until  w^e  again  have  a  living  faith  of  this  kind, 
which  will  rekindle  the  old  Gladstonian  fires,  we  shall  not 
make  headway. 
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By  “  Augur  ” 

At  the  moment,  when  the  heady  wine  of  victory  had  just 
been  sampled,  statesmen  were  loath  to  deal  with  such  a 
prosaic  subject  as  debts.  Perhaps  this  is  the  reason  why 
in  1919,  at  the  Peace  Conference  in  Paris,  the  question 
of  inter-Allied  debts  was  not  discussed,  and  no  attempt 
even  was  made  to  discuss  it.  Or,  what  is  more  probable, 
the  notion  existed  that  German  Reparations  would  suffice 
amply  to  cover  the  war  expenditure  of  the  allied  and 
associated  nations. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  fact  remains  that  the  question  of 
the  war  debts  is  now  of  great  international  importance. 
The  problem  of  Reparations  has  been  settled  for  a  time 
by  the  Dawes  Scheme,  and  the  debts  are  now  the  chief 
obstacle  to  a  swift  resurrection  of  the  world’s  economic 
prosperity.  The  solution  of  the  problem  appears  difficult 
and  creditors  and  debtors  alike  are  reluctant  to  touch  it 
in  haste.  Yet  when  a  step  in  this  direction  is  taken  its 
importance  is  proved  by  the  amount  of  public  attention  it 
immediately  obtains.  When  the  news  was  received  some 
time  ago  of  an  attempt  by  the  French  Government  to 
negotiate  in  Washington  the  burst  of  interest  it  caused 
was  significant. 

To  understand  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  it  is  well  to 
look  first  at  the  essential  figures.  On  the  next  page  a  table 
will  be  found  giving  the  sums  lent  and  borrowed  during 
the  war  by  the  various  nations.  This  table  is  taken  from 
that  excellent  publication  of  the  Bankers’  Trust  Company 
of  New  York,  The  Inter- Allied  Debts.  Accruing  interest 
has  changed  some  of  the  figures,  yet  the  general  picture 
remains  the  same.  The  indebtedness  is  all  expressed  in 
dollars  at  parity  of  exchange. 

From  the  table  we  see  that  the  United  States  are  the 
creditor  nation  far  excellence,  because,  although  the  sum 
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lent  out  by  Great  Britain  is  not  far  behind  the  American 
figure,  against  that  ,we  discover  a  debt  to  other  nations 
of  more  than  half  the  amount.  This  means  that  Great 
Britain  played  the  part  of  the  banker,  borrowing  money 


The  War  Dkbts  of  Nations  on  January  1st,  1024. 
{In  Dollars  at  par  of  exchange — 00,000  omitted.) 


The  Lenders. 

Borrowers. 

Great 

Britain. 

Canada. 

France. 

Italy. 

Russia 

United 

States. 

Total. 

British  Empire  : 

Great  Britain . 

69,7 

359,8 

133,8 

1,205,2 

4,661,0 

0,480,5 

Australia . 

430,8 

— 

— 

— 

439,8 

Canada  . 

67,2 

— 

_ 

— 

67,2 

New  Zealand  . 

143,5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

143,5 

S.  Africa  . 

57,8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

57.8 

Brit.  S.  Africa  P . 

9,7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9,7 

Newfoundland  . 

1.9 

— 

— 

— 

1,9 

Crown  Colonies . 

3.7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3,7 

Total  British  Empire 

723.6 

359,8 

133,8 

1,265,2 

4,661,0 

7,213,1 

Armenia  . 

4.5 

_ 

_ 

_ 

14,3 

18,8 

.\usttia  . 

62,3 

— 

0,1 

62,6 

— 

28,4 

153,4 

Belgium . 

43,8 

6,3 

711,0 

— 

— 

454,5 

1,215,6 

Belgian  Congo  . 

17,3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

17,3 

Czecho-Slovakia . 

6,7 

110,8 

34,8 

— 

110,9 

263,2 

Esthonia . 

1,3 

— 

2.0 

— 

— 

16,8 

20,0 

Finland . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0,0 

9,0 

France  . 

2,927,6 

5.7 

— 

96,6 

— 

3,990,7 

7,020,6 

Franco  Polish . 

— 

— 

— 

2.4 

— 

— 

2,4 

Germany . 

— 

— 

(a) 

— 

(a) 

Greece . 

109,(1 

7,5 

166,2 

(ft) 

— 

16,5 

299,2 

Hungary . 

0,6 

— 

— 

2.0 

2,8 

Italy  . 

2,568,6 

>— 

— 

2,016,0 

4,747,5 

Latvia . 

0,1 

2,2 

6,0 

8.3 

Liberia . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(c) 

(c) 

Lithuania  . . . .- . 

{d) 

— 

1.2 

— 

— 

6,0 

7,2 

Nicaragua  . 

0,2 

0,2 

Poland . 

20,7 

— 

203.8 

13,7 

— 

182,4 

420,6 

Portugal  . 

90,6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

09,6 

Rumania . 

125,9 

20,5 

221,9 

32,6 

43.8 

450,7 

Russia . 

4,332,0 

(r) 

1,165,7 

7,2 

— 

241,0 

5,736,8 

S.C.S.  Kingdom . 

137,0 

348,9 

3,4 

— 

61,6 

.551,8 

Ukraine . 

— 

— 

— 

(/) 

— 

— 

(/) 

United  States . 

— 

— 

— 

2.8 

— 

— 

2,8 

Grand  Total  .. 

11,171,4 

100,8 

3,463,7 

300,0 

1,265,2 

11,881,0 

28,261,1 

(<t)  J8,000.  (6)  $27,000.  (e)  $31,000.  {d)  $82,000.  {e)  $65,000.  (/)  $5,000. 


from  the  United  States  to  pass  it  on  to  other  nations.  The 
following  calculation  is  of  interest : — 

British  loans  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  111,171,400,000 

Loans  to  Britain  ...  ...  ...  ...  $6,489,500,000 


Difference .  $4,681,900,000 


It  would  appear  that  the  British  position  is  good.  But 
if  we  deduct  from  the  total  of  loans  to  other  nations  those 
which  demand  special  treatment,  those  which  are  bad  and 
those  which  are  doubtful,  the  result  is  different : 
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British  loans  to  others  .  $11,171,400,000 

Deduct  debts  of  Dominions  and  Colonies  ...  $723,600,000 

$  10,447 ,8oo,oo<j 

Deduct  bad  Russian  debt  .  $4,332,000,000 

$6,1 15,800,000 

Deduct  doubtful  debt  of  Italy  ...  ...  $2,568,600,000 

$3,547,200,000 

This  means  that,  taking  even  the  French  debt  as  good 
and  neglecting  to  deduct  bad  debts  of  minor  States,  the 
residue  is  not  enough  to  repay  the  United  States.  There¬ 
fore,  as  things  stand  at  present  it  is  clear  that  Great  Britain 
by  undertaking  under  the  Baldwin  Agreement  of  1922  to 
repay  100  per  cent,  of  her  debt  to  the  United  States  has 
shouldered  a  new  burden.  Incidentally,  as  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  a  repayment  of  icx)  per  cent.,  it  is  opportune  to 
point  out  that  this  is  not  quite  so.  When  the  debt  to  the 
United  States  was  contracted  the  rate  of  interest  originally 
charged  was  5  per  cent.  By  agreeing  to  accept  only  3  per 
cent,  and  3^  per  cent,  the  Americans,  strictly  speaking, 
have  scaled  down  the  debt  by  something  between  one- 
quarter  and  one-third  of  the  total  amount. 

The  table  on  the  previous  page  also  shows  that  the  prin¬ 
cipal  debtors  of  the  United  States — the  creditor  nation  of 
the  world  to-day — are  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy.  We 
see  that  not  one  of  these  three  is  able  to  find  the  money 
for  repaying  the  United  States  in  the  resources  indicated 
in  the  table.  Great  Britain — because,  as  has  been  shown, 
she  cannot  collect  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  money  owing 
to  her.  France  and  Italy — because  their  obligations 
exceed  their  assets  considerably.  This  leads  us  to  the 
formula  :  The  debts  to  the  United  States  can  be  paid  only 
from  sources  outside  those  to  be  found  in  the  general 
account  of  inter-Allied  war  debts.  Great  Britain  finds  the 
money  in  her  well-balanced  Budget,  but  France  is  incap¬ 
able  of  following  her  example,  and  still  more  Italy. 

To  repay  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  France 
and  Italy  must  go  to  an  extraordinary  source,  and  this  can 
only  be  found  in  German  Reparations  payments.  A  pay¬ 
ment  to  Great  Britain  from  this  source  would  be  only  in 
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the  end  a  payment  to  the  United  States.  If  it  were 
possible  to  show  graphically  the  streams  of  gold  or  of  its 
equivalents  which  should  be  running  from  one  country  to 
another  to  extinguish  mutual  obligations  it  would  be  seen 
that  these  streams  have  their  source  mainly  in  German 
payments  and  unite  in  a  powerful  golden  torrent  to 
America.  This  brings  us  to  the  following  fact:  That  the 
payments  which  Germany  has  to  make  under  the  Dawes 
scheme,  and  which,  although  limited  in  each  year,  are  not 
limited  yet  in  their  totality,  can  be  finally  fixed  only  when 
the  amount  claimed  by  the  United  States  is  definitely 
known,  as  well  as  the  conditions  of  payment.  In  other 
words,  the  fate  of  the  European  taxpayer,  and  especially 
of  the  German  payer  of  Reparations,  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  in  their  power  to  crush  him  for 
generations  to  come,  and  with  him  the  economic  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  Europe  and  of  the  world,  or,  by  scaling  down  their 
demand  in  proportion  to  the  capacity  to  pay,  they  can 
invigorate  the  financial  and  commercial  circulation  in  the 
world  and  thus  obtain  from  other  sources  an  increased 
return  of  what  they  have  surrendered. 

It  will  be  objected  by  some  that  this  would  be  contrary 
to  the  iron  principle  laid  down  by  the  American  people 
through  its  representatives  for  the  complete  repayment  of 
all  war  debts.  But  if  we  compare  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
February  2nd,  1921,  by  which  the  Debt  Funding  Com¬ 
mission  was  instituted,  with  the  terms  of  the  Baldwin 
Agreement  of  February  28th,  1922,  we  already  see  a  great 
difference.  The  rate  of  interest  has  been  lowered  and  the 
time  for  repayment  has  been  prolonged;  a  part  of  the 
debt,  as  has  been  explained  before,  has  been  thus  wiped 
out.  Since  the  Baldwin  Agreement  was  signed  American 
statesmen  and  bankers  have  become  convinced  of  the 
necessity  to  give  further  facilities  to  Europe  for  the  repay¬ 
ment  of  war  debts.  They  view  with  increasing  appre¬ 
hension  the  flood  of  gold  which  has  begun  to  come  over,  and 
which  is  settling  down — an  ominously  passive  mass — in 
the  vaults  of  the  American  banks.  A  glut  of  gold  has  its 
dangers,  and  the  United  States  are  on  the  verge  of  an 
inflation  of  prices  and  of  a  depreciation  of  the  value  of 
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the  dollar  in  the  country  which  menaces  to  take  away  from 
the  national  wealth  much  more  than  it  ever  may  hope  to 
obtain  from  European  payments.  What  is  needed  now 
is  education  as  to  these  facts  of  the  stiff-backed  American 
public.  When  this  is  achieved  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  will  be  able  to  act,  as  it  knows  already  that  it  must 
act.  The  same  thing  happened  before  America’s  entrance 
into  the  war.  It  took  time  to  bring  home  to  the  public  the 
inevitable  character  of  this  step,  of  the  necessity  of  which 
leading  American  statesmen,  financiers  and  intellectuals 
had  been  convinced  long  before. 

But  before  any  useful  settlement  can  be  achieved  with 
the  chief  creditor  of  Europe  it  will  be  necessary  for 
European  debtors  to  come  together  and  set  up  a  bargaining 
front  in  common.  Individual  action  is  harmful  and  use¬ 
less.  There  is  really  only  one  great  creditor — the  United 
States;  there  is  in  the  end  only  one  great  debtor — 
Germany.  To  deal  with  German  reparations  it  was  found 
inevitable  for  all  to  come  together  for  the  Dawes  Scheme. 
The  necessity  for  common  action  is  equally  great  in  the 
question  of  war  debts. 

Great  Britain  is  proud  of  the  Baldwin  Agreement,  by 
which  British  credit  was  placed  on  a  high  level.  What 
the  State  yearly  pays  in  interest  on  the  loan  to  the 
United  States  the  nation  saves,  and  more,  when  paying 
for  foreign  imports  at  an  improved  rate  of  exchange. 
The  dignity  of  London  as  the  centre  of  the  world’s 
financial  transactions  is  also  maintained.  A  different 
question  is :  How  can  this  agreement  help  to  solve  the 
whole  problem  of  war  debts?  It  has  had  really  the 
contrary  effect,  because  if  it  was  a  piece  of  honest  business 
for  ourselves  it  is  also  a  precedent  which  poorer  debtors 
cannot  follow  and  which  diminishes  their  bargaining 
power.  Not  only  that,  but  the  Agreement  ties  to  an  extent 
the  hands  of  all  debtors  when  they  will  come  together,  as 
certainly  they  will  have  to  very  soon,  to  agree  upon  their 
united  attitude  towards  the  claims  of  the  United  States. 

Before  going  further,  let  us  have  clarity  upon  one  point. 
Here  we  are  coolly  discussing  ways  and  means  of  how  not 
to  pay  all  or  part  of  a  debt.  This  is  contrary  to  the  essen- 
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tial  principles  of  good  and  honest  business.  But  the  fact 
should  be  well  understood  that  war  debts  are  not  purely 
business  obligations.  This  permits  a  presentment  of  the 
case  for  their  reduction  or  cancellation  without  incurring 
the  risk  of  being  accused  of  unbusinesslike  methods  or  of 
dishonesty.  The  whole  question  of  war  debts  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  human  conception  of  war.  We  know  that 
war  is  one  of  those  rare  occasions  when  nations  are  called 
upon  to  be  ready  to  sacrifice  their  available  resources  with 
the  risk  of  losing  them  all.  It  is  this  idea  of  the  general, 
often  irredeemable,  sacrifice  which  is  at  the  back  of  the 
human  mind  all  the  time. 

War  demands  the  conscription  of  all  national  resources  : 
of  young  man-power  to  fight  the  battles,  of  labour  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  war  material,  of  wealth  to  pay  for  what  cannot  be 
conscripted.  Unfortunately  in  the  last  war,  which  strained 
the  resources  of  the  world,  while  man-power  was  con¬ 
scripted  for  the  battlefield,  labour  was  pampered  and 
coaxed  to  produce  and  capital  was  allowed  to  make  its 
free  bargain  with  the  State.  Hence  most  of  the  troubles 
of  the  present  day.  The  swollen  war  debts  are  the  result 
of  the  contribution  exacted  by  capital  and  labour  and 
weakly  consented  to  by  the  State.  This  the  world  is  called 
to  pay.  At  heart  it  does  not  want  to  pay  because  it  feels 
the  unfairness  of  the  demand.  Let  us  imagine  two  fathers. 
One  had  a  son  who  went  to  the  war,  the  other  a  million 
pounds  which  he  put  into  the  patriotic  War  Loan.  The 
son  was  killed,  but  the  million  is  safe  and  has  to  be  repaid, 
partly  by  the  father  of  the  dead  soldier.  This  parable 
applies  to  the  case  of  nations. 

But,  apart  from  the  moral  side  of  the  case  for  a  reason¬ 
able  scaling  down,  there  is  a  business  argument.  A 
peculiar  quality  of  war  debts  is  that  to  a  very  large  extent 
they  are  spent  in  the  country  in  which  they  have  been 
contracted.  The  European  loans  in  the  United  States 
remained  in  that  country,  and  this  at  a  time  when  gold 
was  abnormally  dear  and  dollar  prices  therefore 
abnormally  high.  They  went  to  the  farmers  in  high  prices 
for  their  produce,  to  the  industries  at  absurdly  inflated 
prices  for  their  war  material,  and  a  large  slice  eventually 
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returned  into  the  Treasury  in  the  form  of  Excess  Profits 
Tax  and  other  taxes.  It  would  have  been  different  if  the 
American  loans  had  been  exported  abroad  in  the  form  of 
gold  or  of  goods  not  manufactured  for  war  purposes.  An 
example  of  this  we  find  in  the  sale  after  the  war  of  the 
stocks  left  by  the  American  Army  in  France.  These 
stocks  were  sold  and  used  for  peaceful  purposes,  and  the 
debt  was  a  purely  commercial  one.  This  is  so  true  that 
France  has  regularly  paid  to  the  United  States  the  interest 
on  this  debt. 

Before  discussing  the  advantages  and  possibilities  of 
a  pooling  of  the  debts  of  European  countries  to  the  United 
States  it  is  useful  to  make  one  more  remark  on  the  Baldwin 
Agreement.  This  in  the  interest  of  perfect  clarity.  It  has 
been  assumed  from  the  very  first  in  this  country  that  some 
sort  of  promise  had  been  obtained  in  Washington  when 
the  agreement  was  signed  or  in  the  correspondence  which 
supplemented  it  that  Great  Britain  would  profit  by  any 
advantages  conceded  in  the  future  to  any  other  debtor 
nation.  When  the  first  news  was  received  of  the  new 
French  negotiations  in  Washington  the  view  here  held  was 
that  all  this  was  to  the  good,  because  whatever  the 
preferential  treatment  given  to  France,  Great  Britain 
stands  to  profit  in  an  equal  measure.  But  doubts  have 
arisen  if  this  view  is  formally  correct,  and  it  seems  that 
the  position  taken  up  in  Washington  is  that  no  such 
promise  has  been  given.  If  this  is  true,  although  the  moral 
and  practical  value  of  the  British  claim  to  equality  remains 
unimpaired,  the  line  of  conduct  would  have  to  be  altered. 

It  is  the  last  step  taken  independently  by  France  for 
settling  her  debt  to  the  United  States  which  has  proved 
the  necessity  for  collective  bargaining.  It  is  perfectly 
evident  that  a  British  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  how¬ 
ever  friendly  he  may  be  to  France,  cannot  avoid  fulfilling 
his  duty  of  protecting  British  interests.  This  implies  the 
necessity  of  raising  the  question  of  the  payment  of  the 
French  war  debt  to  this  country.  It  is  not  disputed  that 
the  resources  of  France,  even  if  strained  to  the  utmost, 
cannot  suffice  to  pay  in  full  the  debt  to  the  United  States, 
or  to  us,  much  less  so  to  both  creditors  together.  The 
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question  therefore  inevitably  arises  of  a  fair  allotment  of 
available  resources. 

It  is  my  deep  conviction  that  only  when  all  debt  obliga¬ 
tions  to  the  United  States  are  pooled,  and  when  the 
general  account  on  the  clearing  house  principle  of  mutual 
indebtedness  is  established,  can  there  be  a  real  settlement. 
This  pooling  would  have  to  take  into  account  the  indi¬ 
vidual  agreements  already  concluded — exactly  as  was 
outlined  in  the  Balfour  Note  in  1922  and  then  by  Lord 
Curzon  in  his  Note  to  France  of  August  nth,  1923. 
Graphically  the  scheme  can  be  represented  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner :  let  A,  B,  C,  and  D  be  the  debts  of  individual 
nations. 
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The  pooling  of  the  responsibility  for  the  payments 
under  the  Baldwin  Agreement  is  the  first  step  which  opens 
the  way  for  a  fair  adjustment  of  the  burden  of  debt.  The 
next  step  would  be  the  establishment  of  what  the  business 
world  calls  a  general  account.  Until  this  is  done  there 
can  be  no  comprehensive  view  of  the  situation  and  no 
exact  definition  of  the  capacity  to  pay. 
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By  Archibald  Hurd 

The  world  cruise  of  the  Special  Service  Squadron  under 
Admiral  Sir  Frederick  Field;  the  aid  which  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Fleet  was  called  upon  to  render  during  the  recent 
Egyptian  crisis — aid  which  could  have  been  given  so 
instantly  and  effectively  by  no  other  section  of  the  British 
Navy;  the  much-criticised  Protocol  negotiated  at  Geneva 
for  the  settlement  of  international  disputes  with  its  impli¬ 
cations  touching  the  British  Fleet;  the  decision  of  the 
American  Government  to  send  a  powerful  collection  of 
ships  on  a  visit  to  Australia  next  year,  in  spite  of  Japanese 
susceptibilities;  and  the  agitation  in  the  United  States  in 
favour  of  larger  Navy  votes — all  these  events  are  con¬ 
tributing  to  fix  attention  upon  naval  problems  in  their 
international  as  well  as  in  their  purely  national  aspects. 

After  every  war,  and  particularly  after  so  long  drawn 
out  and  exhausting  a  contest  as  that  from  which  we 
emerged  victorious  six  years  ago,  the  temptation  even  in 
this  island,  which  lives  on  and  by  the  sea,  is  to  depreciate 
the  value  of  naval  armaments.  It  is  in  accordance 
with  precedent  that  with  the  coming  of  peace  we  have 
reduced  our  naval  strength  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  our  military  strength,  while  we  are  spending 
increasing  sums  on  air-power.  We  have  abandoned  the 
doctrine  of  our  forefathers,  who  realised  that  the  Fleet 
is  this  country’s  “  all  in  all  ” — the  one  guarantee  of  the 
inviolability  of  its  shores,  its  liberties,  and  its  wealth. 

Naval  power  is  less  dramatic  in  its  manifestations  than 
military  power;  it  works  silently,  out  of  sight  and  often 
out  of  mind.  For  the  four  and  a  half  years  of  the  Great 
War  the  Grand  Fleet  was  hidden  in  the  northern  mists, 
the  blockade  was  enforced  without  publicity,  and  the 
auxiliary  naval  forces  operated  behind  a  screen  of  secrecy. 
Neither  the  Allies  nor  the  British  people  have  preserved 
in  the  era  of  peace  an  adequate  conception  of  the  miracles 
which  sea  power  worked  during  this  ordeal  of  liberal 
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civilisation  when  the  British  Fleet  was  the  mainstay,  not 
only  of  the  British  Empire,  but  also  of  every  country 
associated  with  it  in  the  war,  ensuring  supplies  of  food, 
munitions,  and  raw  materials,  besides  maintaining  watch 
and  ward  over  the  movements  of  the  transports  laden  with 
troops  passing  to  and  from  the  theatres  of  war. 

It  is  a  curious,  and  perhaps  fortunate,  circumstance  that 
an  awakening  to  the  value  of  sea  power  should  be 
occurring  in  this  country  at  a  moment  when  it  is  proposed 
to  hold  another  international  conference  with  a  view  to 
reaching  a  basis  for  the  further  limitation  of  armaments. 
The  assembly  in  Washington  in  1921  failed  to  make 
any  progress  towards  a  reduction  of  the  armies  of 
the  world,  now  more  formidable  and  costly  than  ever 
before,  and  it  also  failed  to  arrest  the  development  of  the 
air  forces  of  the  five  maritime  nations  which  were  repre¬ 
sented  at  that  assembly.  The  success  at  Washington  was, 
moreover,  of  a  strictly  limited  character  even  in  its  naval 
sphere.  It  succeeded  merely  in  establishing  ratios  applic¬ 
able  to  capital  ships  and  aircraft  carriers  and  in  reaching 
an  understanding  that  no  other  vessels,  such  as  cruisers, 
should  be  built  of  a  larger  displacement  than  10,000  tons 
or  carrying  a  heavier  gun  than  the  8  in.  gun;  the  sub¬ 
sidiary  provisions  with  reference  to  the  employment  of 
submarines  in  commerce  destruction  and  the  use  of 
poisonous  gas  are  not  likely  to  be  operative  in  face  of 
opposition  in  France  and  also,  less  markedly,  in  the  United 
States. 

It  is  apparent  that  any  further  conference  which  may 
be  called,  whether  by  the  League  of  Nations,  as  has  been 
suggested,  or  by  the  United  States,  which  is  possibly  the 
more  hopeful  proposal,  will  be  doomed  to  failure  unless 
the  preliminary  assurance  is  forthcoming  that  the  growth 
of  the  military  and  aerial  armaments  of  the  world  will  be 
checked.  A  big  navy  of  an  island  people  is  the  essential 
antidote  to  the  big  armies  of  other  countries.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  that  the  British  peoples  throughout  the  world  should 
consent  to  further  restrictions  affecting  what  remains  of 
their  first  line  of  defence  until  an  understanding  has  been 
reached  on  these  other  issues.  Theirs  is  an  oceanic 
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commonwealth ;  no  conscript  army  is  maintained  by  any  of 
the  nations  forming  this  world-wide  communion;  their 
military  power  is  still  “contemptible”;  and  practically 
their  sole  protection  against  the  invasion  of  their  territories 
and  the  curtailment  of  their  liberties  consists  in  the  naval 
forces  which  are  now  maintained,  reduced  as  they  have 
been  to  a  lower  standard  than  was  ever  accepted  by  past 
generations,  when  the  extent,  wealth,  and  population  of 
the  British  Empire  were  far  smaller  than  now.  The  80,000 
miles  of  sea  routes  over  which  the  commerce  of  the  Mother 
Country,  the  Dominions,  Colonies,  and  Protectorates 
passes  must  be  rendered  reasonably  secure  unless  the 
economic  life  of  the  450,000,000  inhabitants  of  the  Empire 
is  to  be  imperilled. 

Successive  British  Governments,  in  sympathy  with  the 
Governments  overseas,  have  constantly  proclaimed  their 
willingness  to  co-operate  in  any  reasonable  measures  for 
the  limitation  of  armaments.  But,  in  view  of  the  naval 
sacrifices  which  have  already  been  made,  the  attention  of 
any  further  conference  must  first  be  concentrated  upon  the 
progressive  steps  which  have  been  taken  since  the  close 
of  the  war  to  increase  the  military  and  aerial  power  of 
many  of  the  nations  which  would  presumably  be  asked  to 
participate  in  any  such  discussion. 

From  whatever  angle  the  problem  of  armaments  may 
be  studied,  the  persistent  efforts  in  the  United  States 
to  discredit  the  Washington  Conference  and  misrepresent 
its  results  is  singularly  unfortunate.  Within  the  past 
fev'  months  it  has  taken  more  definite  form,  and, 
though  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  majority  of  Americans 
have  no  sympathy  with  the  agitation,  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
American  newspapers  have  given  widespread  currency  to 
statements  which  are  calculated  to  create  an  unfavourable 
atmosphere  for  further  conferences. 

When  it  became  known  in  November  last  that  the 
United  States  Navy  Department  was  about  to  sink  the 
battleship  Washington,  which  was  in  course  of  construc¬ 
tion  when  the  Conference  of  1921  was  held  and  was,  by 
agreement,  then  scheduled  for  destruction,  a  movement  was 
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initiated  to  stay  its  hand.  The  whole  business  is  somewhat 
shrouded  in  mystery.  Ostensibly  Mr.  William  Shearer, 
described  as  a  naval  expert,  applied  on  his  own  initiative, 
and  at  his  own  expense,  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Supreme  Court  for  an  injunction  to  prevent  the  ship 
being  destroyed.  He  was  in  a  position  to  instruct  counsel, 
and  the  widest  publicity  was  given  to  the  arguments  which 
were  presented.  The  whole  basis  of  the  agreement  at 
Washington  was  arraigned,  though  the  capital  ship  ratios 
was  the  main  issue  which  was  raised. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  suggest  that  the  sinking  of  this 
battleship  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Naval  Treaty  if  the  Treaty  was  operative;  but  it  was 
asserted  that  the  United  States  was  the  only  country  which 
was  giving  effect  to  its  provisions,  and  the  British  people 
in  particular  were  singled  out  as  having  tricked  the 
Americans  into  this  compact  which  they  themselves  were 
not  observing.  It  was  even  suggested  that  British  influences 
were  still  working  in  the  United  States  to  weaken  the 
American  Fleet.  Mr.  Shearer,  according  to  a  statement 
in  the  New  York  American  of  November  i6th,  based  his 
action  on  specific  grounds  : — 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  is  not  my  fight ;  but  the  officers  of  the 
United  States  Navy  have  pleaded  with  me  to  try  and  save  this  ship,  and, 
if  possible,  bring  about  a  Congressional  investigation  of  the  serious  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  defences  of  this  nation  before  the  Navy  is  weakened  any 
further. 

The  British  maintain  a  lobby  in  the  United  States,  and  are  further 
succeeding  in  weakening  our  Navy  and  merchant  marine.  The  pacifists 
maintain  a  lobby  that,  unconsciously  or  consciously,  carries  out  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  McNamara,  his  attorney,  further  developed  this 
argument  in  the  following  statement : — 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  Great  Britain  has  a  large  lobby  in  this  countr\ 
watching  every  move  being  made  by  the  American  Navy,  and  trying  to 
block  all  efforts  to  maintain  its  strength  to  a  point  of  safety. 

That  lobby  has  been  powerful  enough  to  block  our  plan  to  elevate  the 
guns  on  capital  ships,*  and  now  insists  on  the  sinking  of  the  Washington 
to  bring  the  relative  ratio  of  the  Navies  of  Great  Britain,  Japan,  and  the 
United  States  to  a  5-3-1  ratio  respectively. 

(i)  This  proposal  is  opposed  to  the  terms  of  the  Treaty,  which  was 
intended  to  stabilise  the  battle  fleets  of  the  Powers  and  check  any 
tendency  to  increase  the  offensive  and  defensive  powers  of  existing  capital 
ships  besides  regulating  the  construction  of  new  capital  ships. 
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And  he  added  that  “We  are  convinced  that  our  officials, 
in  their  stubborn  determination  to  sink  that  vessel,  are  the 
victims  of  subtle  British  propaganda.” 

These  are  merely  examples  of  the  statements  which  have 
been  made  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  has  also 
been  claimed  that  while  the  United  States  has  been 
engaged  in  scrapping  capital  ships,  little  or  nothing  has 
been  done  to  deal  with  the  redundant  vessels  of  the  British 
Navy.  There  is,  of  course,  no  ground  for  any  of  the  sug¬ 
gestions — that  regarding  the  British  “lobby”  in  Washing¬ 
ton  is  too  absurd  to  call  for  more  than  a  flat  denial. 
As  to  the  other  point,  the  Washington  Naval  Treaty 
stipulated  that,  in  order  that  the  capital  ship  ratios  might 
be  established,  the  United  States  should  scrap  twenty- 
eight  vessels,  the  British  people  twenty-four,  and  Japan 
sixteen.  Before  the  Conference  met  at  Washington  the 
Admiralty  had  already  disarmed  or  broken  up  many 
hundred  ships  of  all  classes,  including  capital  ships.  The 
British  Fleet  had  been  brought  down  by  this  process  to 
what  was  regarded  as  its  minimum  peace  strength.  But 
nevertheless  the  necessity  for  going  further  was  accepted 
in  order  that  the  plan  for  the  limitation  of  naval  armaments 
put  forward  by  Mr.  Hughes,  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  might  be  placed  on  a  practicable  footing 
and  carried  into  effect.  Thus  it  happened  that  the  obliga¬ 
tion  to  scrap  twenty-four  additional  capital  ships  was 
accepted  by  the  British  delegation.  That  undertaking  has 
been  carried  out  in  spirit  and  in  letter,  with  only  a  single 
reservation  ;  the  battleship  Monarch,  though  demilitarised, 
is  still  afloat,  but  she  will  be  sunk  in  a  few  days  off 
Portsmouth — a  full  month  before  the  agreed  date. 

The  further  point  that  the  British  Navy  retains  a  capital 
ship  tonnage  of  711,000  tons,  as  compared  with  580,450 
tons  specified  in  the  Treaty,  has  been  succinctly  dealt  with 
by  the  naval  correspondent  of  The  Times  I 

This  is  wholly  incorrect,  as  the  Parliamentary  Return  of  Fleets,  issued 
last  March,  shows  conclusively  that  the  capital  ships  therein  listed  repre¬ 
sent  precisely  the  tonnage  figure  allowed  by  the  Treaty,  and  there  are  no 
effective  ships  omitted.* 

(1)  The  Times,  November  i6th,  1924. 

(2)  The  lists  of  capital  ships  retained  by  the  various  Naval  Powers  are 
set  forth  in  Brassey’s  Naval  and  Shipping  Annual  for  1925. 
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The  Monarch,  though  still  afloat,  has  no  war  value.  The  Agamemnon 
has  been  used  for  three  years  for  target  experiments,  and  is  only  kept  afloat 
with  cork ;  and  the  Colossus  is  in  harbour  service  as  a  boys’  training  ship 
at  Devonport. 

Incidentally,  under  the  Treaty  the  British  Empire  has  authority  to  retain 
the  Colossus  and  the  Collingwood  for  non-combatant  purposes  after  being 
disarmed,  but  this  privilege  has  not  been  exercised  in  regard  to  the  second 
ship. 

That  is  a  statement  of  fact  as  opposed  to  fiction. 
When  we  turn  to  the  further  aspersion  on  British  good 
faith  that  the  four  battleships  of  the  King  George  V  class 
have  not  yet  been  removed  from  the  effective  list,  what  is 
the  position  revealed  by  the  most  cursory  examination  of 
the  facts?  Under  the  Treaty  it  was  provided  that,  since, 
as  a  result  of  negotiations,  the  United  States  and  Japan 
were  permitted  to  retain  certain  post- Jutland  ships,  then 
nearing  completion,  and  since  the  British  Navy  possessed 
not  a  single  vessel  completely  embodying  the  lessons 
enforced  by  the  Battle  of  Jutland,  for  the  Hood  was  de¬ 
signed  and  begun  in  1916,  the  Admiralty  should  have 
liberty  to  build  at  once  two  ships  of  35,000  tons.  Those 
two  vessels,  the  Nelson  and  Rodney,  were  laid  down 
exactly  two  years  ago.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
have  been  informed  that  they  are  “  nearly  completed,” 
and  that  the  Admiralty  are  not  playing  the  game  fairly, 
since  the  four  battleships  of  the  King  George  V  class, 
which  the  new  battleships  are  to  replace,  have  not  been 
broken  up  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Treaty. 
The  impression  left  on  the  minds  of  most  Americans  has 
been  that  this  country  is  stealing  a  march  on  the  other  naval 
Powers  by  speeding  up  the  construction  of  the  two  new 
vessels  and  delaying  the  scrapping  of  the  four  old  ones. 
Enquiry  in  this  country  would  have  shown  that,  far  from 
the  Nelson  and  Rodney  being  “  nearly  completed,”  work 
has  been  seriously  retarded.  It  was  anticipated  that  they 
would  be  ready  for  commissioning  in  a  matter  of  about 
three  years  from  the  placing  of  the  keels  in  position — in 
other  words,  in  about  twelve  months’  time.  Delays  have 
occurred,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  will  not  hoist  the 
pennant  before  the  early  summer  of  1926.  So  much  for 
these  two  battleships  which  are  “  nearly  completed  ” ! 
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When  they  are  ready  for  service  the  four  older  battleships 
will  disappear  as  a  matter  of  course. 

All  these  controversies  are  deplorable  in  their  influence 
on  public  opinion  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  the  United 
States,  though  the  effect  on  the  British  people  is  apparently 
far  less  than  on  Americans,  for  it  is  our  habit  of  mind  to 
exhibit  patience  and  tolerance  in  face  of  charges  of  bad 
faith.  There  is  a  court  of  appeal  open  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Navy  Department  at  Washington, 
to  which  any  doubts  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Naval 
Treaty  is  being  carried  out  can  be  referred  with  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  it  possesses  sources  of  information  enabling  it 
to  test  all  rumours.  How  it  happens  that  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment  failed  to  contradict  without  delay,  and  with  equi¬ 
valent  publicity,  these  statements  reflecting  on  the  honour 
of  this  country  as  a  co-signatory  of  the  Washington  Treaty 
is  inexplicable.'  But  the  main  consideration  which  emerges 
from  such  controversies  on  the  carrying  out  of  this  agree¬ 
ment  is  the  baneful  influence  which  they  must  have  on  any 
subsequent  conference.  They  breed  suspicion,  and  the 
only  atmosphere  in  which  international  compacts  for  the 
limitation  of  armaments  can  be  negotiated  is  one  of 
complete  confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  the  Powers. 
###«## 

In  the  light  of  the  misconceptions  which  prevail  in  the 
United  States  as  to  the  naval  policy  of  this  country, 
dependent,  as  no  other  country  is  dependent,  on  sea 
power,  the  foundations  of  British  naval  policy  should  be 
appreciated. 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  new  Board  of 
Admiralty  will  pursue  without  variation  the  plans  of  pre¬ 
ceding  Boards.  On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  Sea  Lords 
are  the  same,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  they  have 
changed  their  opinions  on  the  cruiser  programme,  endorsed 
by  Mr.  Baldwin  and  his  colleagues  when  they  were  in 
office  before  the  advent  of  the  Socialist  Administration,  or 
on  the  scheme  for  developing  Singapore.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  believe  that  on  either  of  these  issues  the  new  Navy 

(i)  Mr.  Wilbur,  the  Secretary  to  the  Navy,  has  since  supplied  this 
omission  in  a  speech  in  Congress. 
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Estimates  will  indicate  any  change  of  view  on  the  part  of 
the  Unionist  Party,  and  it  is  desirable  that  the  facts  of 
the  position  should  be  appreciated  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
other  countries,  so  that  there  may  be  no  further  misunder¬ 
standings  or  suggestions  that  the  British  peoples  are  not 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  peace. 

As  between  the  Government  and  the  Opposition  led  by- 
Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  there  is  no  fundamental  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of  replacing  cruisers 
which  have  become,  or  are  now  becoming,  obsolete.  In 
the  course  of  the  Navy  Debates  last  spring  Mr.  Frank 
Hodges,  Civil  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  when  challenged  by 
a  section  of  the  Liberal  Party,  made  the  attitude  of  the 
Socialist  Government  sufficiently  clear  on  this  issue.  He 
specifically  denied  the  suggestion  that  the  five  cruisers 
— instead  of  the  eight  asked  for  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty 
— which  it  was  proposed  to  lay  down  were  being  undertaken 
in  order  to  provide  work  for  the  unemployed.  He  stated  : — 

The  whole  raison  d’Stre  of  the  five  cruisers  is  that  there  must  be  certain 
definite  replacements.  No  matter  how  that  term  is  used — and  it  ought  to 
be  taken  on  its  face  value — the  term  indicates  what  it  means  on  the  sur¬ 
face  :  that  something  has  gone  out,  something  has  ceased  to  be  effective, 
and  it  has  to  be  substituted  by  something  else.  .  .  . 

The  late  Government  had  a  plan  for  partial  replacement,  and  we  have 
a  plan  for  partial  replacement  on  a  much  smaller  scale.  Our  plan  has 
nothing  to  do  primarily  with  the  question  of  unemployment.  I  want  to 
make  that  perfectly  and  categorically  clear.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question  of  unemployment  primarily.  If  it  had,  if  the  Government  w'ere 
solely  concerned  with  unemployment,  why  did  it  not  embrace  the  whole 
scheme  of  the  late  Government,  which  would  have  provided  employment  for 
26,000  men ;  whereas  the  existing  scheme  of  the  Government  can,  at  the 
maximum,  find  employment  for  only  5,000  men?  The  answer  is  perfectly 
.clear.  If  we  had  taken  unemployment  as  the  reason,  we  would  naturally 
have  embarked  upon  the  larger  programme. 

The  Civil  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  proceeded  to  deal 
decisively  with  the  suggestion  that  this  country  was  en¬ 
couraging  international  rivalry  by  building  these  vessels. 

We  have  scrapped  a  dozen  ships ;  we  are  proposing  to  put  five  in  their 
place.  In  the  course  of  building  those  ships,  other  ships  will  have  to  be 
scrapped  or  pat  in  reserve.  These  particular  ships  will  considerably  out¬ 
number  the  ships  that  are  being  built  to  replace  them,  so  that,  as  against 
the  building  of  five  new  ships,  there  will  be  anything  from  eleven  to  twenty 
going  out.  Does  that  indicate  an  extension  of  our  naval  strength?  On 
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the  contrarj’,  it  shows  a  marked  diminution  of  our  naval  strength,  but  with 
that  diminution  the  ships  that  are  built  must  represent  a  degree  of 
efficiency.  If  the  financial  exigencies  of  our  country  or  national  or  inter¬ 
national  policy  compel  us  to  keep  a  small  Navy,  then  there  is  no  earthly 
reason  why  that  small  Navy  should  not  represent'  the  maximum  degree  of 
effectiveness. 

In  view  of  those  declarations  on  the  part  of  the  late 
Government,  any  opposition  which  may  be  offered  to  con¬ 
tinuing  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  cruiser  replacement 
must,  if  it  be  honest,  be  confined  to  details  and  not  to  the 
main  issue.  So  far  as  the  Unionist  Party  is  concerned 
it  is  definitely  pledged,  if  we  may  judge  by  its  programme 
of  1923,  and  the  subsequent  speeches  by  Mr.  L.  S.  Amery. 
He  declared  that  he  regarded  the  situation  as  “  very 
serious.”  That  is  not  the  language  of  exaggeration.  Mr. 
Ammon,  the  late  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty, 
admitted  that  “  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  number 
of  cruisers  available  for  the  protection  of  our  world- wide 
trade  has  been  below  requirements,  which  depend  primarily 
on  the  length  of  our  trade  routes  and  the  volume  of  our 
sea-borne  trade,  and  only  to  a  limited  extent  on  the 
numbers  possessed  by  other  countries.”  In  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald’s  Government,  the  time  had 
arrived  when  replacement  construction  could  no  longer  be 
delayed  in  view  of  the  large  number  of  cruisers  which 
during  the  next  few  years  will  reach  an  age  at  which  they 
can  no  longer  be  relied  upon  as  effective  units. 

Viscount  Chelmsford,  the  First  Lord  in  the  MacDonald 
administration,  seized  the  occasion  of  the  Nelson  Day 
Dinner  of  the  Navy  League  to  emphasise  further  the 
gravity  of  the  position.  He  recalled  that  Nelson  was 
always  asking  for  more  frigates — and  the  cruiser  of  the 
twentieth  century  is  the  frigate  of  a  hundred  years  ago. 
He  referred  to  the  criticism  which  had  been  directed 
against  the  Socialist  Government  for  building  five  more 
vessels  of  this  type.  His  answer  was  specific  : — 

The  Washington  Pact  did  not  lay  down  any  limitation  with  regard  to 
cruisers  beyond  saying  that  new  ones  built  were  not  to  be  of  more  than 
10,000  tons  or  to  carry  heavier  armament  than  8-inch  guns. 

It  was  not  true  that  we  had  started  a  race  in  armaments,  but  if  other 
nations  built  cruisers  of  certain  dimensions  it  followed  that  we  must  follow 
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suit,  because  history  showed  that  for  inferior  cruisers  to  meet  others  of 
larger  size  meant  certain  death. 

Not  only  were  cruisers  the  eyes  of  the  Fleet,  but  they  had  to  control 
the  great  sea  trade  routes.  The  latter  was  a  very  difficult  question.  In 
the  last  war  one  single  ship  was  able  on  a  trade  route  to  hold  up  all  other 
ships  and  do  irreparable  damage.  At  one  moment  with  von  Spec’s  vessels 
afloat  we  had  as  many  as  seventy-five  cruisers  looking  for  them. 

The  life  of  a  cruiser  was  calculated  by  experts  to  be  fifteen  years. 
Many  people  thought  that  too  big  an  estimate.  During  the  war  we  built 
a  great  number  of  cruisers  with  very  small  fuel  capacity  for  service  in  the 
North  Sea,  but  now  we  had  to  look  forward  to  w'arfare  in  oceans  very 
much  further  away,  and  we  required  vessels  of  much  greater  fuel  capacity. 

We  had  now  48  cruisers  as  compared  with  115  in  April,  1914.  fly 
wastage,  if  no  replacements  took  place,  we  should  not  have  a  cruiser  fit  to 
take  the  sea  by  1937.  He  was  confident  no  Government  would  take  the 
responsibility  of  ignoring  that  very  serious  state  of  things. 

###### 

The  position  with  reference  to  Singapore  is  rather  more 
complicated  owing  to  the  action  of  Mr.  Ramsay  Mac¬ 
Donald’s  administra,tion  in  deciding  not  to  proceed  with 
the  scheme.  Why  was  this  decision  taken  ?  It  was  not  on 
the  score  of  expense — the  scheme  will  undoubtedly  be  an 
expensive  one,  but  the  cost  will  not  fall  entirely  upon  this 
country,  and  it  will  be  spread  over  at  least  ten  years.  The 
necessary  site  has  been  presented  without  charge  of  any 
description  by  the  Government  of  the  Straits  Settlements; 
New  Zealand  has  agreed  to  contribute  in  accordance  with 
her  financial  ability;  and  Mr.  Bruce  has  stated  repeatedly 
that  the  Australian  Government  will  make  a  contribution. 
But  the  expense  of  developing  Singapore  apparently  had 
little  influence  with  the  MacDonald  Government.  Nor 
was  the  scheme  rejected  because  it  infringed  either  the 
letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  Washington  Treaty,  or  was 
unsound  strategically.  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  specific¬ 
ally  declared  on  March  i8th  last,  in  a  debate  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  the  repeated  statement  that  the  Singa¬ 
pore  proposals  werv'j  contrary  to  the  agreement  that  was 
come  to  at  Washington  was  “  not  sound.” 

If  we  were  to  proceed  with  Singapore  we  should  be  guilty  of  no  breach 
of  word  or  understanding.  It  was  perfectly  well  understood — I  have  gone 
carefully  into  this  to  satisfy  myself  about  it — at  Washington  that  Singapore 
was  excluded  from  the  arrangement  come  to,  and  that  the  intention  was 
that  we  should  very  probably  complete,  or  rather  extend,  the  dock  at 
Singapore  for  the  new  purposes. 
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Dealing  with  the  criticism  that  a  better  site  than  Singa¬ 
pore  might  be  found,  he  remarked  that  “  If  we  were  driven 
to  create  a  great  fleet  in  the  Pacific  for  the  purposes  of  a 
needed  Imperial  defence,  then  the  strategical  position  of 
Singapore  is  second  to  none  in  the  whole  vast  area  of 
those  waters.” 

Consequently  it  is  clear  that  the  attitude  of  the  last 
Government  towards  the  proposal  had  no  relation  either 
to  the  sum  involved  in  carrying  out  the  scheme,  the  bearing 
of  the  Washington  Treaty  upon  the  scheme,  or  the  unsuit¬ 
ability  of  Singapore  on  strategical  grounds.  For  what 
reason,  then,  was  it  decided  to  abandon  the  scheme.^  A 
lucid  explanation  of  the  Cabinet’s  policy  was  given  to  the 
public  at  the  time  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  misunder¬ 
standing  at  home  or  abroad.  The  Government  were 
anxious  to  establish  confidence  between  nation  and  nation 
as  the  foundation  of  an  enduring  peace;  and  they  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  scrapping  of  the  proposal  to  develop 
Singapore,  a  bold  gesture,  would  contribute  to  that  end  : — 

Whilst  maintaining  our  present  standard  (of  naval  strength)  in  a  state 
of  complete  efficiency,  we  take  the  view  that  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake 
to  be  responsible  for  new  developments  that  could  only  be  justified  on 
assumptions  that  would  definitely  admit  that  we  had  doubts  in  the  success 
of  our  own  policy  ourselves.  As  a  result,  we  should  almost  inevitably  drift 
into  a  condition  of  mistrust  and  competition  of  armaments  in  the  Far  East. 

Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  admitted  that  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  proposal  was  contrary  to  the  wishes  of 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Newfoundland;  the  Canadian 
Government  preferred  to  refrain  from  giving  advice  on 
the  problem;  India  had  favoured  the  development  at  the 
Imperial  Conference ;  and  South  Africa  alone  was  in 
agreement  with  the  views  of  the  MacDonald  administra¬ 
tion.  General  Smuts,  who  at  that  time  was  Prime  Minister, 
expressed  his  whole-hearted  agreement  w'ith  what  he 
described  as  “  a  bold  move  towards  enduring  peace.” 

It  is  important,  in  view  of  the  change  of  Government 
in  this  country,  that  no  misconception  should  exist  as  to 
the  reasons  which  actuated  the  MacDonald  administration. 
It  did  not  regard  the  modified  cruiser  programme  as  con¬ 
flicting  with  their  efforts  to  conciliate  foreign  opinion, 
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because  it  did  not  represent  an  increase  of  the  strength 
of  the  Fleet,  but  was  merely  a  replacement  of  ships  which 
had  become,  or  were  becoming,  obsolete ;  it  did  not  arrest 
the  development  of  the  world-wide  chain  of  oil  fuel 
stations  for  the  use  of  the  Fleet  so  as  to  restore  a  measure 
of  the  mobility  which  was  surrendered  when  the  Admiralty 
decided  to  rely  on  oil  instead  of  coal ;  it  did  not  interfere 
with  the  standing  of  the  several  squadrons,  or  suggest 
that  Gibraltar,  Malta  or  other  existing  bases  should  be 
abandoned.  But  it  was  determined,  by  some  strange  line 
of  reasoning,  that  to  make  such  provision  of  docks  and 
repairing  facilities  at  Singapore  as  already  exist  in  other 
oceans  would  be  open  to  misconstruction.  In  other  words, 
it  was  proclaimed  that  the  Fleet  might  go  anywhere  with 
the  assurance  of  finding  facilities  for  refreshment,  docking 
and  repair,  except  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  from  those 
waters  the  MacDonald  Government  decided  it  should  be 
shut  out  for  the  first  time  in  British  history.  For  until 
the  displacement  and  size  of  capital  ships  was  so  greatly 
increased  in  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  outbreak 
of  war,  Singapore  was  equipped  as  a  naval  base. 

What  action  will  Mr.  Baldwin’s  Cabinet  take  on  the 
matter?  There  was  never  any  doubt  in  view  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  party  has  espoused  the  project,  and  in  the 
King’s  Speech  a  specific  reassurance  has  been  given.  In 
the  course  of  the  debate  on  March  i8th,  Mr.  Amery 
recalled  that  the  First  Lord,  Viscount  Chelmsford,  had 
announced  a  redistribution  of  the  Fleet  with  a  view  to  a 
larger  force  being  placed  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  he, 
as  the  ex-First  Lord  who  had  been  responsible  for  the 
initiation  of  the  new  scheme  of  distribution  of  naval 
forces,  protested  that  this  policy  suggested  no  aggressive 
attitude  towards  either  France  or  Italy,  but  was  merely  a 
return  to  this  country’s  traditional  policy.  It  had  nothing 
to  do  with  either  of  these  countries. 

It  has  to  do  with  the  fact  that  the  “  Middle  Sea  ”  is  the  geographical 
centre  of  the  main  highway  of  the  British  Empire,  which  stretches  across 
the  Atlantic  to  this  country,  thence  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  through  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea  across  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  through  the 
Straits  of  Malacca  and  Singapore  to  the  Pacific  and  Australia.  That  is  the 
main  highway  to  our  Empire,  and  when  our  Navy  was  reduced  to  a  single 
battle  fleet  it  was  naturally  placed  in  the  centre  of  that  great  sea  route,  so 
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that  if  required  it  could  be  sent  at  once  in  whatever  direction  might  be 
necessary. 

The  position  of  Malta  as  our  great  naval  centre  has  nothing  to  do  with 
its  geographical  relationship  to  Italy.  It  has  everything  to  do  with  its 
geographical  relationship  to  Gibraltar  and  Plymouth,  to  Bermuda  and 
Halifax  in  the  West,  and  to  the  Suez  Canal  across  the  Indian  Ocean  to 
Singapore  and  to  Fremantle  in  the  East.  With  our  territories  lying  at 
each  end  and  on  both  sides  of  that  route,  we  are  entitled  to  expect  that  our 
Navy  should  be  able  to  move  freely  between  those  territories  of  our  own 
Empire. 

The  decision  to  develop  Singapore  represents  merely 
an  attempt  to  restore  to  the  Fleet  the  mobility  which  it 
possessed  in  the  past.  The  Singapore  scheme  is  not  a 
new  one.  It  dates  from  a  period  before  the  war.  At  the 
Imperial  Conference  of  1909,  and  again  at  the  Conference 
of  1911,  it  was  agreed  with  the  Dominions  that  a  Pacific 
Fleet  of  the  Empire  should  be  created  consisting  of  three 
fleet  units,  each  consisting  of  one  capital  ship,  three 
cruisers,  and  appropriate  auxiliary  craft;  and  that  this 
Pacific  Fleet  should  have  its  headquarters  at  Singapore. 
At  that  time  this  country  was  in  definite  alliance  with 
Japan,  and  was  on  friendly  terms  with  Russia,  and  the 
proposal  was  regarded  as  in  no  way  aggressive  on  our 
part,  in  relation  either  to  those  two  countries  or  any  other 
country.  Under  the  influence  of  the  menace  of  the  North 
Sea,  the  carrying  out  of  this  scheme  was  suspended,  but 
was  not  abandoned.  When  the  naval  situation  had  again 
become  normal  the  situation  was  reviewed  by  the 
Board  of  Admiralty,  with  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Earl 
Beatty  as  First  Sea  Lord.  As  Mr.  Amery  explained, 
“All  that  the  Baldwin  administration,  in  agreement  with 
the  Coalition  Government  over  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
presided,  aimed  at  doing  was  to  restore  the  mobility  of 
the  Fleet  in  virtue  of  two  great  changes  affecting  its 
mobility.”  One  of  these  was  the  supersession  of  coal  by 
oil,  and  the  other  was  the  increased  size  of  ships  of  the 
line,  which  was  enormously  affected  by  the  necessity  of 
bulging  them  in  order  to  deal  with  the  submarine,  a 
development  which  has  affected  the  docking  not  only 
of  battleships,  but  also  of  battle  cruisers  and  aircraR 
carriers. 

The  provision  of  improved  facilities  at  Singapore 
for  docking  and  repairing  ships  is  merely  an  ordinary 
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measure  of  insurance  of  British  trade  and  British  terri¬ 
tories.  Every  year  trade  to  the  value  of  i  ,000,000,000 
passes  through  the  Pacific  Ocean,  around  which  three- 
fourths  of  the  population  of  the  Empire  live.  This  great 
volume  of  trade  is  the  life-blood  of  the  British  peoples, 
and  Singapore  is  the  one  point  from  which  that  floating 
wealth  can  be  protected.  It  is,  moreover,  a  grave  admis¬ 
sion  that  at  present  this  country  cannot  send  a  fleet  to  the 
assistance  of  New  Ze^and  or  Australia,  whatever  crisis 
may  arise.  The  only  route  by  which  help  can  go  to  the 
southern  Dominions  is  by  way  of  Singapore,  and  that  base 
cannot  accommodate  sixteen  of  the  large  vessels  of  the 
Fleet.  “  Once  the  Fleet  is  at  Singapore,  it  already 
covers,”  as  Mr.  Amery,  reflecting  responsible  naval  opinion, 
has  observed,  “  the  approach  to  these  Dominions,  and  is 
in  the  best  position  to  provide  them  with  security.” 

Singapore  is  no  more  a  menace  to  Japan  than  Plymouth 
is  a  menace  to  the  United  States,  or  Key  West  to  this 
country.  Most  of  the  misconceptions  as  to  this  proposal 
have  arisen  from  failure  to  study  the  map  of  the  world  and 
to  endeavour  to  forecast  the  possible  course  of  events.  If 
the  same  policy  of  laissez-faire  is  pursued  in  relation  to 
this  scheme  as  was  followed  before  the  war  with  regard 
to  Scapa  Flow  and  the  other  bases  on  the  North  Sea  which 
had  to  be  hurriedly  developed  after  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities — leaving  the  British  Fleet  for  many  months 
exposed  to  the  gravest  danger-  -let  it  be  realised  that  we 
are  abandoning  no  mean  part  of  the  British  Empire. 

These  are  the  conditions  which  confront  the  new  Board 
of  Admiralty,  under  Mr.  W.  C.  Bridgeman,  responsible 
for  the  efficiency  of  the  Fleet,  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  squadrons  at  sea  in  a  state  of  efficiency.  This  is  the 
naval  situation  with  which  the  Cabinet,  responsible  for 
finance — and  defence,  in  the  last  analysis,  is  a  matter 
of  money — is  faced.  It  is  impossible  that  in  regard 
to  the  replacement  of  cruisers,  the  development  of  Singa¬ 
pore,  the  completion  of  the  chain  of  oil  fuel  stations,  or 
the  provision  of  auxiliary  craft,  which  the  Navy  urgently 
needs,  any  radical  change  of  policy  can  occur.  It  is. 
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therefore,  all  the  more  important  that  the  foundations  of 
British  naval  policy  should  not  be  misunderstood.  In 
adhering  generally  to  its  pledges,  when  in  power  and  in 
opposition,  the  Unionist  Party  will  be  engaging  in  no 
aggressive  measures  and  encouraging  no  rivalry  in  arma¬ 
ments.  It  will  be  merely  attempting  to  maintain  a  battle 
fleet,  with  about  one-quarter  the  number  of  units  that 
existed  ten  years  ago,  in  association  with  a  force  of  cruisers 
numbering  considerably  less  than  half  as  many  as  in  1914, 


Strength  in  Cruisers  and  Light  Cruisers  Less  than  20  Years  Old  from 
Date  of  Completion  on  March  51ST  of  Each  of  the  Years  Given. 


1914. 

1921. 

1924. 

1928. 

Built. 

Bldg.  Total. 

Built.  Bldg.  Total. 

Built.  Bldg. 

Total. 

Built. 

108 

18 

126 

British  Empire. 
55  10  65 

5o‘ 

4 

54 

57 

30 

— 

30 

United  States. 

19  10  29 

25 

3’ 

28* 

24’ 

27 

— 

27 

Japan. 

13  7  20 

17 

6 

23 

28* 

30 

— 

30 

France. 

20  —  20 

]  1 

3 

14 

»4 

20 

3 

23 

Italy. 

15  —  «5 

14 

— 

14 

15 

and  it  will  be  recognising,  in  accordance  with  the  policy 
which  this  country  has  always  pursued,  that  the  ships  need 
facilities  for  docking  and  repair  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

These  measures  are  in  no  way  opposed  to  a  general 
policy  of  limitation  of  armaments.  It  has  been  suggested 
inferentially,  by  Captain  Dudley  Knox,  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  in  Brassey's  Naval  and  Skiff  in  g  Annual^ 
1925,  that  this  country  is  leading  in  a  new  race  in  naval 

(1)  Includes  Courageous  and  Glorious,  now  being  converted  into  air¬ 
craft  carriers. 

(2)  Excluding  8  projected  but  not  authorised. 

(3)  Includes  8  projected  but  not  yet  authorised  (September,  1924). 

(4)  Assuming  that  all  cruisers  of  present  authorised  programme  have 
been  completed  by  March  31st,  1928,  except  for  two  io,ooo-ton  cruisers, 
which  are  to  be  completed  by  March  3i3t,  1929. 
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armaments  by  replacing  its  obsolete  cruisers.  The  asper¬ 
sion  is  without  foundation.  The  position  is  not  obscure. 
Br assay's  Naval  and  Shipping  Annual  enumerates,  in  a 
table  reproduced  on  the  preceding  page,  the  number  of 
cruisers  possessed  by  the  five  leading  naval  Powers  in 
1914  (on  the  eve  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War); 
in  1921  (when  the  Washington  Naval  Treaty  was 
signed);  and  in  1924,  and  makes  an  estimate  of  the 
number  which  each  fleet  will  possess  in  1928,  when  the 
vessels  now  building  will  have  been  completed  and  older 
vessels  will  have  reached  the  twenty-year  limit  from  the 
date  of  completion. 

In  1928  all  the  Powers,  except  Japan,  will  be  weaker 
in  cruisers  than  ten  years  ago.  The  number  of  British 
vessels  will  have  decreased  by  more  than  one-half — from 
126  to  57.  The  strength  of  the  United  States  will  have 
dropped  from  30  to  24;  France  will  have  14  instead  of 
30;  and  Italy  15  instead  of  23.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
will  be  28  cruisers  under  the  Japanese  flag  of  1928  instead 
of  27  in  1914. 

As  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  has  confessed,  any  further 
action  by  this  country  in  the  direction  of  limitation  of  naval 
armaments  must  depend  on  what  other  Powers  do  in 
relation  to  the  whole  problem  in  its  military,  aerial  and 
naval  aspects.  We  have  abandoned  the  Two  Power 
Standard  in  capital  ships ;  we  have  pared  down  our  strength 
in  cruisers  below  the  danger  point  in  view  of  our  world¬ 
wide  responsibilities ;  we  have  “  put  on  the  beach  ” 
thousands  of  officers  and  men.  All  that  Mr.  Baldwin’s 
Government  is  pledged  to  do  is  to  maintain  a  One  Power 
Standard  Battle  Fleet  of  fifteen  units,  to  take  steps  to 
support  fifty-two  cruisers  for  all  purposes,  and  to  see  to 
it  that  the  necessary  bases  of  refreshment  and  supply  in 
the  East  as  in  the  West  are  in  an  efficient  condition. 
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(.4  Personal  Investigation) 

By  J.  Hall  Richardson 

A  FRIEND  of  mine  reported  to  me  recently  that  he  had  been 
hustled  in  a  motor  ’bus  and  robbed  of  a  pocket-book  con¬ 
taining  £30  in  Treasury  notes.  He  said  that  two  men 
had  been  engaged,  and  mentioned  that  a  friend  of  his 
had  also  suffered  a  similar  loss. 

The  incident  scarcely  impressed  me  until  an  experience 
of  the  same  kind  occurred  to  me.  It  was  on  Saturday, 
September  13th,  waiting  for  a  No.  68  ’bus,  which  stops 
at  the  Gaiety  corner,  my  wife  noticed  a  man  standing  on 
the  pavement,  apparently  on  the  fringe  of  the  queue  then 
forming.  Owing  to  the  pressure  of  Wembley  the  68 
route  had  been  depleted  of  ’buses  and  there  was  the  usual 
rush  to  board  an  incoming  one.  My  wife  and  I  were  the  last 
to  get  on  the  step  and  found  ourselves  in  the  little  lobby 
which  is  formed  inside  by  the  fact  that  the  seats  are  placed 
longitudinally.  A  very  polite,  tall  man  rose  from  his  seat 
and  said  :  “  Please  take  my  seat,”  and  then,  apparently 
perceiving  that  my  wife  was  on  the  opposite  side,  said : 
“  Oh,  my  friend  is  leaving ;  take  his.”  And  he  thrust  me 
across  in  such  a  way  that  I  said  ;  “  What  do  you  want  to 
do  with  me  ?  ” 

Everybody  was  very  polite,  very  charming,  and  very 
smiling.  I  was  because  I  was  receiving  such  unexpected 
politeness  in  a  moi:>r  ’bus.  It  was  not  until  I  reached  my 
destination  that  I  discovered  my  loss.  The  pair  of  thieves 
smiled  because  they  were  making  off  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  money ! 

The  ’bus  conductor  had  been  changed  at  Camberwell 
Green,  so  there  was  no  asking  him  if  he  had  perceived 
anything  extraordinary.  My  wife  had  not  noted  the  man 
who  had  first  offered  me  his  seat,  although  there  was  a 
vacant  one  next  to  him,  but  his  friend  was  the  man  who 
was  on  the  fringe  of  the  Gaiety  queue,  and,  therefore,  had 
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been  waiting  for  the  ’bus  and  the  chance  of  collecting 
a  haul. 

My  first  step  on  discovering  the  loss  was  to  ring  up 
Scotland  Yard.  The  number  of  Scotland  Yard  is  not 
easy  to  discover  when  you  are  agitated.  It  is  useless  to 
turn  up  Scotland  Yard  in  the  telephone  directory  under 
the  S’s,  or  under  the  name  which  it  has  acquired  in  my 
time,  “  New  ”  Scotland  Yard.  One  has  to  turn  to  “  Police 
(Metropolitan),”  and  then  you  are  at  a  complete  loss 
because  you  are  confronted  by  the  telephone  number  in 
the  first  column  and  New  Scotland  Yard  in  the  third.  It 
occurs  to  me  that  the  police,  who  always  had  a  rooted 
objection  to  going  on  the  telephone  at  all,  and  for  years 
contented  themselves  with  the  A.B.C.  telegraph  instru¬ 
ment,  have  still  a  dislike  to  the  telephone. 

I  thought  I  would  cut  the  Gordian  knot  by  asking  the 
telephone  operator  to  put  me  on  to  Scotland  Yard,  and  the 
young  lady  seemed  very  astonished  that  I  was  not  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  the  number  was  Victoria  7000.  How¬ 
ever,  she  lost  no  time  in  putting  me  through,  and  then 
began  a  game  of  pillar  to  post. 

At  first  I  was  answered  by  some  unknown  official,  pre¬ 
sumably  in  the  uniform  branch,  because  having  heard  my 
story  he  said  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  him ;  but  on  hearing 
who  I  was  obliged  me  by  putting  me  through  to  some  other 
official,  and  again  the  story  was  repeated,  and  this  police¬ 
man,  as  I  presume  he  was,  said  :  “  Oh,  it  is  a  matter  for 
the  C.I.D.”  So  he  put  me  through  to  the  C.I.D,,  and 
the  C.I.D.,  who  was  in  a  very  jovial,  genial  frame  of  mind, 
said :  “  Oh,  it  is  nothing  to  do  with  Scotland  Yard,  but 
I  will  put  you  through  to  Bow  Street,  old  man.”  A  very 
familiar  and  pleasant  form  of  address,  which  I  did  not 
think  was  justified.  However,  he  saved  me  the  trouble 
of  looking  up  the  fifth  column  of  police  stations  to  find  the 
telephone  number  of  Bow  Street.  At  Bow  Street  the  same 
official,  cold  answer  came  back :  “  Nothing  to  do  with  the 
uniform  department;  we  must  put  you  through  to  C.I.D.” 

I  got  through  to  C.I.D.  and  again  somebody  heard  my 
story.  By  that  time  I  was  beginning  to  think  it  would 
be  best  to  switch  off.  However,  he  said  :  “  Mr.  So-and-So 
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is  engaged  at  the  moment.  Can  I  take  your  message  ?  ” 
So  I  told  him  again  who  I  was. 

Whereupon  he  thought  it  was  worth  while  interrupting 
Mr.  So-and-So.  He  may  have  been  one  of  the  “  Big 
Four  ” — or  is  it  Five.^ — but  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  So-and-So  heard  my  story  and  said  would  I  wait 
a  moment  until  somebody  could  take  it  down.  By  that 
time  it  had  been  reduced  to  a  paragraph  of  three  lines. 
The  gentleman  who  took  it  down  did  not  seem  to  be  aware 
that  the  No.  68  ’bus  coming  from  Chalk  Farm  did  not 
go  east  or  west  across  the  Strand.  However,  he  took 
particulars  and  said  he  would  communicate  with  me  if 
there  was  anything  to  say.  It  had  taken  fifteen  minutes 
to  get  into  the  heads  of  the  police  that  there  had  been  a 
robbery  close  at  their  doors,  at  the  Gaiety  corner,  where 
I  hoped  that  they  would  act  promptly. 

What  Bow  Street  Thought  of  It 

On  the  Monday  I  went  to  Bow  Street  and  told  my 
business  to  the  attendant  at  the  door,  who  said  :  “  Have 
you  an  appointment ”  I  said  I  had  not,  and  he  said  he 
could  not  put  me  in  touch  with  the  C.I.D.,  but  referred  me 
to  the  uniform  department.  I  went  to  the  uniform  branch, 
who  said:  “Has  this  matter  been  reported.^”  I  said 
it  had. 

The  official  struggled  with  various  books  and  was 
apparently  at  a  loss.  Then  he  said  :  “  Where  was  it 
reported  ?  ” 

I  answered :  “  Over  the  telephone.  I  want  to  get  into 
touch  with  the  C.I.D.” 

At  last,  when  he  saw  my  card,  very  polite  and  very 
smiling,  he  went  into  the  C.I.D.  and  said  a  certain  detec¬ 
tive-sergeant  had  “  my  case  ”  (as  though  I  were  a  criminal), 
but  he  would  send  for  him.  Presently  a  charming,  bright 
young  officer,  whose  name  was  very  familiar  to  me, 
although  the  name  he  bore  was  that  of  a  detective  officer 
long  since  dead,  came  and  said : 

“  We  are  doing  everything  we  can.” 

I  said  :  “  What  are  you  doing  ?  ” 
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He  replied ;  “  We  are  putting  a  man  to  keep  observa¬ 
tion  ”  (good  old  police  term  !)  “at  the  Gaiety  corner.” 

That  was  what  I  hoped  they  would  have  done  directly 
they  got  the  message. 

I  said  :  “  I  believe  I  could  recognise  one  of  the  men, 
but  not  the  man  who  actually  did  the  robbery.” 

“  Then  if  you  can  identify  him,”  he  said,  “  you  may  get 
back  your  property.” 

Which  I  thought  was  rather  sanguine  as  regards  the 
Treasury  notes. 

I  asked  him,  “  Haven’t  you  got  any  number  of  wallet 
thieves  on  your  register  }  ” 

He  replied  :  “  Thousands  !  ” 

“  Then  haven’t  you  any  records.^  ”  I  asked. 

“  Oh,  yes,”  he  said,  “  police  photographs  at  Scotland 
Yard.  You  had  better  come  up  and  see  if  you  can  recognise 
him.”  Then  in  a  burst  of  confidence  he  added  :  “  The 
trouble  is  that  these  ’buses  are  private  property.  We 
can’t  put  plain-clothes  men  on  to  them.” 

Then  he  took  me  to  the  C.I.D. — just  an  ordinary  office, 
with  five  or  six  ordinary  clerks.  Then  he  called  for  and 
showed  me  what  he  called  “  the  green  paper,”  upon  which 
had  been  correctly  entered  the  bare  details  of  the  robbery 
in  about  forty  words,  and  a  note  at  foot  stated  that  such 
information  had  been  “  circulated.” 

At  New  Scotland  Yard 

An  appointment  to  inspect  the  “  Rogues’  Gallery  ” 
portraits  was  made  at  the  Gray’s  Inn  Road  police  station 
two  days  ahead;  New  Scotland  Yard  does  not  appear  to 
have  any  sense  of  promptitude. 

At  Scotland  Yard  the  detective  sergeant  and  I  entered 
by  a  back  entrance  a  room  which  bears  some  resemblance 
to  a  charge  room,  with  its  desk  for  an  inspector,  and  so  on. 
All  very  gloomy  and  depressing  and  reeking  with  stale 
air,  which  is  the  characteristic  of  all  London  police  stations. 
We  made  our  way  to  an  upper  floor  of  the  great  building 
designed  by  Norman  Shaw,  by  a  flight  of  steps,  very 
narrow  and  very  stony,  and  then  presently  reached  a 
series  of  rooms  opening  one  from  the  other,  none  of  them 
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very  large.  There  were  shelves  all  round  the  walls,  and 
on  the  shelves  were  dockets  bound  round  with  canvas 
straps.  These  dockets  were  numbered  and  the  numbers 
were  clearly  to  be  seen.  There  must  have  been  thousands 
of  them,  and  my  guide  told  me  that  there  were  thousands 
more  in  the  basement.  In  actual  fact  there  were  75o,cxxd 
registered  criminals,  and  upwards  of  20,000  are  added 
every  year. 

I  said  :  “  It  is  the  Habitual  Criminals’  Register 

He  replied  that  it  was. 

I  said  :  “  I  recollect  when  this  was  at  the  Home  Office 
and  not  at  Scotland  Yard.” 

The  detective  sergeant  explained  :  “  In  three  minutes 
we  can  find  any  man  registered,  and  we  can  find  him  by 
his  nickname  or  we  can  find  him  by  some  physical 
peculiarity,  such  as  a  squint.  We  want  the  name  by  which 
he  goes  and  his  height,  but  not  necessarily.” 

I  said  :  “  I  have  seen  the  same  kind  of  thing  worked 
out  to  great  perfection  in  Paris  shown  to  me  by  the 
inventor  of  the  Bertillon  system  of  measurement.” 

He  replied  :  “  We  do  not  rely  upon  that.” 

Here  he  pointed  to  a  series  of  trays  in  a  lobby. 

“Here  is  the  first  card  register  ever  made  in  London; 
it  goes  back  to  1829,  the  year  when  the  Metropolitan 
Police  was  formed.” 

The  trays  were  shallow  and  ranged  in  divisions  just 
large  enough  to  contain  cards  not  much  bigger  than  the 
playing  cards  used  by  people  who  play  Patience,  half 
the  size  of  the  ordinary  pattern.  I  found  these  cards 
turned  very  readily,  and  one  that  I  picked  out,  dated 
1855,  was  quite  easily  detachable  from  the  rest.  It  simply 
contained  a  name  and  number,  but  it  was  the  origin  of 
the  elaborate  system  of  card-indexing  now  employed  by 
the  police. 

When  Sir  Edward  Henry  brought  from  India  the 
finger-print  system  there  was  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  the 
uses  made  of  it  in  Scotland  Yard.  The  index  system  now 
in  operation  dates  no  further  back  than  1913,  when  Sir 
Edward  Henry  was  Commissioner  and  my  old  friend  Sir 
Melville  Macnaghten  Assistant  Commissioner. 

In  1923  nearly  35,000  persons  awaiting  trial  had  had 
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their  finger-prints  taken,  and  of  these  less  than  one-half 
were  identified  as  persons  who  had  been  previously 
convicted. 

Opening  out  from  the  series  of  rooms  containing  the 
dockets  there  was  a  similar  room,  the  shelves  of  which 
were  filled  with  large  albums,  in  charge  of  a  very  polite 
clerk  who,  by  the  way,  did  really  display  some  interest 
in  the  methods  by  which  the  robbery  of  which  I  was  the 
victim  was  carried  out. 

There  was  a  lady  in  the  room  engaged,  apparently,  in 
the  same  task  of  trying  to  identify  a  thief.  An  album  was 
produced,  one  section  of  it  marked  “  Larceny  from  the 
Person,”  and  I  was  invited  to  look  at  photograph  after 
photograph,  two  of  each  man,  one  profile  and  one  full  face. 

“  Now  take  your  time,”  said  the  detective. 

It  was  not  a  difficult  thing  for  me  to  discard  page  after 
page  of  portraits  bearing  no  resemblance  to  the  man  for 
whom  I  was  searching.  Once  or  twice  certain  photographs 
did  recall  the  type  of  man,  and  in  one  case  where  identi 
fication  seemed  to  be  pretty  close  the  clue  failed  because 
it  was  obvious  that  the  man  who  hailed  from  Birmingham 
and  had  been  recently  discharged  from  prison  had  gone 
back  to  Birmingham. 

The  police  photographs  did  not  appear  to  me  to  be 
very  clearly  taken,  and  they  certainly  bore  no  comparison 
to  those  I  have  seen  in  Paris  in  the  anthropometric  de¬ 
partment,  where,  by  the  way,  I  myself  was  photographed 
in  the  very  chair  in  which  so  many  criminals  have  sat  for 
their  likenesses  before  execution. 

But  one  thing  was  pretty  clear — that  the  number 
attached  to  the  back  of  the  photograph,  together  with  the 
name,  afforded  an  immediate  indication  whereby  the  cor¬ 
responding  docket  was  picked  out  of  its  particular 
pigeonhole,  and  when  the  docket  was  examined  it  was 
found  to  contain  a  detailed  record  of  the  man  from  his 
first  acquaintance  with  the  police  throughout  his  whole 
criminal  career,  and  in  those  cases  that  I  tested  the  word 
“  habitual  ”  seems  to  be  the  proper  description  to  apply  to 
every  larceny  thief. 

I  suggested  that  the  man  for  whom  I  was  in  search  was 
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probably  an  American,  but  that  idea  was  negatived  on  the 
ground  that  Americans  now  in  this  country  concern  them¬ 
selves  with  flat  robberies  and  the  like.  I  also  gathered  that 
a  man  who  snatches  wallets  does  not  make  off  with  watch 
chains  and  watches. 

Omnibus  Company  Disavows  Responsibility 

As  there  appeared  to  be  no  likelihood  of  anything  doing 
at  Scotland  Yard  my  next  step  was  to  write  to  the  General 
Manager  of  the  London  General  Omnibus  Company  to 
ask  him  whether  the  company  took  any  steps  to  protect 
passengers  from  pickpockets,  and  particularly  wallet 
thieves.  I  narrated  the  facts  pretty  much  as  I  have  set 
them  down  in  the  diary.  This  was  on  September  15th. 
Two  days  later  I  received  a  reply  from  the  Commercial 
Manager,  who  said  : — 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  15th  instant,  and  regret  to  note 
vour  experience  whilst  a  passenger  on  one  of  this  Company’s  omnibuses. 

This  Company  cannot,  of  course,  hold  itself  responsible  for  the  loss 
of  personal  property  of  passengers  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  pick¬ 
pockets,  this  being,  naturally,  the  care  of  individual  passengers,  but 
the  closest  observation  is  kept  by  the  Company’s  employees,  and  every¬ 
thing  possible  done  to  protect  the  interests  of  our  passengers,  and  in 
this  connection  I  w’ould  add  that  instances  are  on  record  where  employees, 
by  their  vigilance,  have  been  successful  in  preventing  such  losses. 

I  will  endeavour  to  trace  the  conductor  of  the  omnibus  concerned, 
to  see  if  he  can  throw  any  light  upon  the  matter,  but  am  afraid  that  the 
rather  vague  details  given  will  not  enable  me  to  trace  him. 

This  naturally  led  me  to  write  as  follows  : — 

1  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  letter  of  September  15,  but  let  me 
disabuse  your  mind  at  once.  I  did  not  suggest  that  the  Company  was 
responsible  for  the  loss  of  personal  property  of  passengers  in  consequence 
of  the  action  of  pickpockets.  The  point  that  I  raised  was  not  for  the 
attention  of  the  Commercial  Manager,  but  for  that  of  the  General 
Manager,  and  had  to  do  with  the  construction  of  ’buses  which  favour 
the  operations  of  pickpockets,  and  also  to  the  absence,  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
of  any  special  observation  kept  by  the  Company’s  employees,  as  I  am 
unaware  that  the  General  Omnibus  Company  has  any  police  of  its  own, 
and,  of  course,  it  will  not  permit  Scotland  Yard  plain  clothes  men,  even 
if  they  were  available,  to  keep  observation  on  suspicious  passengers. 

Obviously,  in  the  e.xercise  of  his  duty  upstairs  and  dowm,  no  conductor, 
except  by  happy  chance,  could  be  successful  in  preventing  such  outrages. 
In  this  particular  instance  the  conductor  had,  I  am  convinced,  no  know- 
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ledge  whatever  of  the  incident,  and  the  man  who  took  his  place  at 
Camberwell  Green  was  quite  ignorant  of  the  robbery  when  it  was  reported 
at  Tulse  Hill. 

Necessarily,  the  details  supplied  to  you  were  vague,  but  Scotland  Yard 
is  in  possession  of  the  facts,  and  it  may  interest  you  to  know  that  the 
Gaiety  comer  is  now  under  close  observation  by  the  police. 

I  take  it  that  the  tone  of  your  letter  justifies  me  in  making  it  public 
that  the  London  General  Omnibus  Company  leaves  it  to  its  passengers 
to  protect  themselves  against  pickpockets,  and  1  suppose,  too,  that  1 
shall  be  warranted  in  warning  the  public  not  to  use  the  General  omnibuses 
until  some  better  safeguard  is  provided. 

There  was  no  rejoinder  to  this  until  I  wrote  again 
enclosing  a  copy  of  a  newspaper  whose  editor  had  kindly 
obliged  me  with  the  insertion  of  a  personal  notice  in  an 
issue  of  an  evening  paper  which  is  largely  read  by  racing 
men,  and  for  that  reason  was  supposed  by  the  police  as 
likely  to  come  under  the  notice  of  thieves. 

Will  the  polite  pair  of  wallet  snatchers  who  on  September  13  at 
the  Gaiety  Comer,  in  a  68  ’bus,  relieved  a  gentleman  of  Treasury  Notes 
and  criminal  data,  kindly  return  the  latter,  particularly  the  Lefroy 
memorandum,  which  is  copyright? 

It  was  a  sort  of  Conan  Doyle  suggestion,  but  my  real 
object  was  to  show  the  Omnibus  Company  that  I  meant 
business  in  the  way  of  publicity.  It  had  its  effect,  because 
on  the  very  same  day  that  I  wrote  I  received  from  the 
Commercial  Manager  of  the  London  General  Omnibus 
Company  a  reply  dated  September  22nd,  in  answer  to 
mine  of  the  17th.  I  think  this  letter  is  particularly  interest¬ 
ing  because  it  discloses  the  fact  that  the  company  does 
employ  plain  clothes  police  of  its  own,  and,  secondly,  that 
the  omnibuses  are  constructed  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  police. 

The  London  General  Omnibus  Commercial  Manager 
wrote  : — 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  further  letter  of  the  17th  instant,  and  regret 
that  any  misunderstanding  should  have  arisen  in  regard  to  this  matter. 
I  would  mention  that  our  omnibuses  are  constructed  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  police,  to  whom  they  must  be  submitted 
and  pass  the  necessary  tests  before  being  put  into  service.  Whilst  the 
regulations  laid  down  may  apply,  in  the  main,  to  safety  and  suitability  to 
traffic  requirements,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  construct  a  vehicle  which 
would  eliminate  entirely  the  operations  of  pickpockets. 

Though  we  do  not  make  it  known  generally,  this  Company  does, 
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employ  a  squad  of  plain  clothes  men,  part  of  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep 
a  sharp  look-out  at  busy  points  for  happenings  such  as  you  complain 
of.  Further,  the  police  are  afforded  every  assistance  possible,  and  the 
Company  are  frequently  in  touch  with  the  Police  Authorities  on  matters 
of  this  description. 

Although  it  is  true  that  conductors’  duties  do  not  permit  them  per¬ 
petually  to  be  on  the  look-out,  that  they  do  interest  themselves  in  this 
feature  is  evidenced  by  the  many  instances  on  record  where  they  have 
been  of  great  assistance  to  the  police  in  detecting  offenders. 

Whilst,  therefore,  again  regretting  your  loss,  I  feel  that  the  above- 
mentioned  facts  scarcely  justify  your  concluding  paragraph. 


Misconstructed  Omnibuses 

Naturally,  as  the  London  General  Omnibus  Company 
practically  threw  the  blame  of  misconstructed  ’buses  on 
Scotland  Yard,  I  wrote  to  the  Public  Carriage  Depart¬ 
ment,  which  I  conceived  to  be  the  proper  branch  of  New 
Scotland  Yard  to  deal  with  this  matter, 

I  wrote  : — 

In  common  with  some  friends  I  have  recently  suffered  serious  and 
annoying  loss  in  a  London  General  omnibus,  constructed,  as  I  am 
informed,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  police. 

As  1  am  investigating  the  matter  in  all  its  aspects,  with  a  view  to 
issuing  a  warning  to  the  general  public,  would  you  be  so  good  as  to 
say  whether  it  has  been  found  that  the  present  design  of  the  motor  ’bus 
can  be  regarded  as  safe  to  the  passenger?  In  my  view,  the  provision 
of  the  longitudinally  placed  seats  at  the  door,  forming  a  sort  of  lobby, 
through  which  passengers  pass  in  or  out,  provides  the  exact  facilities 
sought  by  the  e.xpert  pickpocket,  for  the  reason  that  the  attention  of 
his  victim,  as  in  my  own  case,  can  be  diverted  at  the  moment  when, 
under  guise  of  politeness,  he  is  being  hustled  and  robbed.  If  I  am  right 
in  supposing  that  most  ’bus  thieves  prefer  to  “  work  ”  in  this  lobby,  to 
which  access  is  easy,  and  a  quick  get-away  is  easier  still,  then  would  it 
not  be  to  the  protection  of  the  public  if  some  provision  were  made  to 
prevent  hustling  in  this  confined  space?  Possibly  this  might  be  obtained 
by  a  rearrangement  of  the  seats. 

After  the  usual  stereotyped  acknowledgment  common 
to  all  public  departments,  some  ten  days  after  my  letter 
to  Mr.  Bassom  I  received  from  the  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  the  following,  which,  I 
take  it,  sets  out  the  position  taken  up  by  the  police.  I 
may  say  that  the  enclosure  referred  to  took  the  form  of 
an  eight-folio  closely  printed  page,  setting  forth  the  con¬ 
ditions  with  which  proprietors  of  omnibuses  have  to 
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comply  before  obtaining  a  certificate  of  fitness  from  the 
police.  Those  conditions  seem  to  concern  every  possible 
point  save  the  actual  arrangement  of  seats,  and  therefore 
do  not  concern  the  present  investigation. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Sheppard,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Metro¬ 
politan  Police,  wrote,  under  date  October  4th  : — 

With  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  24th  September,  addressed  to 
Mr.  Bassom,  on  the  subject  of  larcenies  from  omnibus  passengers,  1  am 
directed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Police  of  the  Metropolis  to  acquaint  you 
that  he  has  no  reason  to  think  that  the  construction  of  the  interior  of 
the  omnibuses  referred  to  affords  appreciably  greater  facilities  to  thieves. 
In  the  experience  of  the  police,  larcenies  of  the  type  mentioned  are 
usually  committed  when  persons  are  in  the  act  of  mounting,  or  alighting 
from,  such  vehicles. 

I  am  to  enclose  for  your  information  a  copy  of  a  Memorandum  issued 
by  the  Commissioner  as  regards  suitability  and  fitness  of  motor  omnibuses, 
and  to  say  that  the  arrangement  of  the  seats,  to  which  you  call  attention, 
is  not  a  police  requirement.  It  has  been  adopted  by  the  designers  because 
the  rear  wheel  arch  projects  into  the  body  of  the  vehicle  and  renders 
the  use  of  “  cross  ”  seats  in  this  portion  of  the  omnibus  impossible. 


I  again  wrote  to  the  Commissioner  pointing  out  to  him 
what  I  considered  to  be  rather  extraordinary,  that,  whilst 
no  obligation  was  imposed  upon  the  constructors  of  omni¬ 
buses,  there  seemed  to  be  a  common  agreement  among 
the  various  proprietors  to  build  ’buses  on  the  pattern  which 
I  assert  has  encouraged  pickpockets,  and  I  also  disagree 
with  the  statement  that  usually  the  larcencies  from  the 
person  are  committed  when  the  passenger  is  about  to 
alight  from,  or  enter,  an  omnibus. 

Judges  and  Habitual  Criminals. 

There  was  a  further  line  of  inquiry  open,  and  that 
was  suggested  by  the  fact  that  among  the  photographs  I 
had  inspected  there  was  one  of  a  man  who  had  been  for 
many  years  described  and  treated  as  an  habitual  criminal, 
but  had  been  released  early  in  the  year.  Statistics  are  not 
available  for  any  part  of  the  year  1924,  but  taking  the 
Home  Office  figures  for  all  England  and  Wales  in  the 
annual  report  dealing  with  the  year  1922  it  is  stated  that 
part  of  the  increase  in  larcenies  may  be  attributed  to  the 
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greater  facilities  to  commit  crimes  afforded  to  persistent 
offenders  by  the  modern  tendency  to  mild  sentences. 
That  is  my  argument.  Nobody  knows  the  extent  to  which 
the  number  of  pickpockets  has  been  increased  by  the 
release  from  police  supervision  of  hardened  thieves. 

In  the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  on  May  26th,  1924, 
in  the  proceedings  Rex  versus  a  certain  prisoner,  reserved 
judgment  was  given  by  thirteen  judges.  It  raised  the 
important  point  in  regard  to  the  Prevention  of  Crimes 
Act,  1908,  that  is  to  say,  whether  a  person  once  convicted 
as  an  habitual  criminal  should  be  regarded  as  such  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  The  appeal  was  allowed. 

The  facts  were  briefly  that  the  prisoner  was  sentenced 
to  three  years’  penal  servitude  at  the  Central  Criminal 
Court  for  burglary  and  uttering  a  forged  document.  He 
was  also  ordered  five  years’  preventive  detention  as  an 
habitual  criminal.  Against  this  finding  that  he  was  an 
habitual  criminal  the  appeal  was  entered. 

Prisoner’s  counsel  contended  that  there  was  nothing  in 
Section  10  of  the  Prevention  of  Crimes  Act,  1908,  to  justify 
the  judge’s  direction  to  the  jury  that  they  were  bound  to 
find  that  defendant  was  an  habitual  criminal  because  he 
had  previously  been  found  to  be  an  habitual  criminal. 

Section  10  of  the  Prevention  of  Crimes  Act,  1908,  lays 
down  that  the  person  shall  not  be  found  to  be  an  habitual 
criminal  unless  the  jury  find  in  the  evidence  that : 

(a)  In  attaining  the  age  of  16  he  has  at  least  three 
months  previously  to  the  conviction  for  the  crime  charged 
in  the  indictment  been  convicted  of  a  crime  and  that  he 
is  leading  persistently  a  dishonest  or  criminal  life,  or 

(^)  That  he  has  on  such  previous  conviction  been  found 
to  be  an  habitual  criminal  and  sentenced  to  preventive 
detention. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Hewart  presided. 

I  am  told  that  the  immediate  r'^sult  of  this  decision  was 
the  revision  of  the  terms  applying  to  men  who  had  been 
considered  by  the  police  to  be  habitual  criminals,  and  in 
consequence  were  released,  sometimes  to  prey  afresh  upon 
society,  and  I  have  no  faith  in  the  conversion  of  a  man 
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who  may  have  been  convicted  a  dozen  or  so  times  who, 
on  his  seventeenth  conviction,  pleads  that  he  is  living  an 
honest  life. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  this  :  That  pas¬ 
sengers  by  omnibuses  are  compelled  to  travel  in  vehicles 
which  facilitate  the  operations  of  expert  thieves;  that 
passengers  are  unable  to  protect  themselves;  that  the 
Omnibus  Company  makes  very  little  effort  to  safeguard 
them,  and  that  the  police  are  powerless,  and,  too,  that  the 
sentimentality  of  thirteen  judges  in  setting  aside  the 
experience  of  criminologists  has  let  loose  upon  society  an 
unknown  number  of  men  who  practise  this  class  of  crime. 

Finally,  I  am  still  waiting  to  hear  from  Scotland  Yard. 
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The  recent  crisis  arising  from  the  cruel  murder  of  Sir  Lee 
Stack  at  the  hands  of  Egyptian  assassins  may  in  the  long 
run  prove  to  be  the  forerunner  of  better  relations  between 
this  country  and  Egypt.  The  British  Government  has 
spoken  straightly  at  a  moment  when  straight  speaking  was 
necessary,  and  has  declared  that  it  has  no  intention  of 
abandoning  its  policy.  But — and  this  feature  of  the 
British  ultimatum  cannot  be  too  clearly  emphasised  both 
in  the  British  Empire  and  in  Egypt — there  is  no  suggestion 
in  it  that  Great  Britain  has  a  new  Egyptian  policy. 

Our  Egyptian  policy  is  unchanged.  It  is  defined  in  the 
British  Declaration  to  Egypt  of  February  28th,  1922, 
recognising  that  country  as  an  independent  sovereign 
State,  and  reserving  for  future  negotiations  between  the 
two  countries  four  questions,  which  could  not  at  the  time 
be  settled  unilaterally,  in  respect  of  which  the  status  quo 
would  in  the  meantime  be  maintained. 

The  terms  of  the  Declaration  were  not  hurriedly  con¬ 
ceived,  nor  was  the  policy  opportunist.  Lord  Cromer 
himself  had  foreseen  its  development.  Sir  Eldon  Gorst 
had  laid  its  foundations,  and  Lord  Kitchener’s  democratic 
reforms  had  furthered  its  objects.  From  1914  to  1919 
Egypt  lived  under  war  conditions  which  prohibited 
further  political  evolution,  but  in  1920  and  1921  Zaghlul 
Pasha’s  conversations  with  Lord  Milner  and  Adly  Pasha 
Yeghen’s  official  mission  to  England — although  neither 
was  productive  of  concrete  results — broke  the  ground  for 
further  developments,  and  ventilated  a  situation  which  was 
urgently  in  need  of  some  air. 

The  Declaration  has  frequently  been  criticised  in 
British  quarters  as  being  over-generous  in  its  terms, 
premature  and  the  product  of  bad  and  nervous  counsels. 
But  the  gesture — though  undoubtedly  bold — in  no  sense 
implied  panic  in  British  circles  in  Egypt  or  at  home,  nor 
did  it  constitute  the  abandonment  of  any  British  right 
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or  interest  in  Egypt  or  the  Sudan.  It  inaugurated  another 
phase  in  the  development  of  British  policy  in  Egypt,  and 
was  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  wise  and  long-sighted 
liberality.  It  invested  Egypt  with  a  new  freedom  and 
definite  responsibilities,  and  gave  her  a  great  part  to  play 
— if  she  cared  to  do  so. 

The  new  regime  was  launched  by  Abdel  Khalek 
Sarwat  Pasha  and  Ismail  Sidky  Pasha,  and  on  March  15th, 
1922,  Egypt  declared  herself  to  be  an  independent 
sovereign  State,  and  was  duly  recognised  as  such  by  all 
the  Powers  of  the  world.  But  its  Egyptian  sponsors  were 
the  bitter  enemies  of  Zaghlul  Pasha  and  his  party,  who 
forthwith  declared  the  new  regime  to  be  nothing  but  a 
veiled  British  Protectorate,  and  the  Declaration  to  be 
evidence  that  the  Zaghlulist  campaign  of  disorder  and 
obstruction  had  brought  Great  Britain  to  her  knees. 
Egyptians  were  called  on  to  reject  it  as  inadequate  and 
to  intensify  their  patriotic  agitation,  which  by  its  force 
had  induced  a  spirit  of  surrender  in  Great  Britain,  and, 
if  persisted  in,  would  secure  the  capitulation  of  the  British 
and  the  realisation  of  all  Egyptian  aspirations. 

It  is  now  freely  admitted  by  Zaghlulists  themselves 
that,  had  the  British  Government  offered  the  execution  of 
the  policy  laid  down  in  the  declaration  to  Zaghlul  Pasha 
instead  of  to  Sarwat  and  Sidky  Pashas,  the  first-named 
would  have  accepted  the  task  gladly,  and  would  have 
rallied  all  his  fellow-countrymen  to  his  view.  However 
that  may  be,  the  Zaghlulists,  possibly  out  of  pique,  have 
consistently  obstructed  its  development  and  the  efforts  of 
successive  Egyptian  politicians  who  have  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  the  opportunity  provided  by  the  terms  of  the 
Declaration  to  work  towards  the  political  evolution  of  their 
country. 

In  spite  of  their  obstruction,  however,  definite  progress 
was  made  in  1922  and  1923.  A  new  Egyptian  constitution 
was  promulgated,  British  martial  law  was  abolished,  and 
an  agreement  was  reached  between  the  two  Governments 
to  provide  for  the  withdrawal  of  British  and  other  foreign 
officials  from  the  Egyptian  administration.  Finally,  early 
in  1924  the  first  parliamentary  elections  ever  held  in 
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Egypt  were  completed,  and  returned  Zaghlul  Pasha  at  the 
head  of  a  sweeping  majority. 

Zaghlul  Pasha  came  into  power  as  a  result  of  political 
developments  in  Egypt  rendered  possible  by  the  Declara¬ 
tion,  and  once  in  office  he  availed  himself  to  the  full  of 
the  powers  with  which,  through  its  indirect  instrumentality, 
he  found  himself  vested.  But  it  would  have  been  quite 
foreign  to  his  nature  to  make  any  such  admission. 
Instead,  he  intensified  his  campaign  against  the  Declara¬ 
tion,  and  continued  as  recklessly  as  ever  to  encourage 
Egyptians  to  believe  that  through  him  the  ideas  which 
he  had  planted  in  their  minds  were  capable  of  realisation 
in  spite  of  British  opposition. 

And  they  believed  him  as  he  had  throughout  been  able 
to  make  them  believe  him.  The  Egyptians  through 
history  have  always  been  a  governed  race,  and  as  such 
they  have  remained  ignorant  and  inexperienced ;  and,  like 
all  inexperienced  people,  they  are  vain.  They  have  also 
since  1919  been  in  a  very  exalted  state  of  mind.  This 
spirit  was  originally  provoked  by  President  Wilson’s 
espousal  of  the  right  of  small  nations  to  self-determination, 
but  though  President  Wilson  may  have  been  an  idealist, 
he  can  hardly  have  imagined  that  his  appeal  on  behalf 
mainly  of  the  smaller  Central  European  nations  would 
be  interpreted  eventually  by  the  Egyptians  as  proof  that 
he  was  rabidly  anti-British. 

Past  conquerors  of  Egypt  had  never  shown  any 
sympathy  with  Egyptian  national  aspirations,  and  up  to 
1882  Egyptians  were  accustomed  to  accept  life  under* 
foreign  and  usually  tyrannical  rule  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Thus  the  British  occupation  was  a  totally  new  experience 
for  them.  It  was  not  accompanied  by  oppression  or 
extortion,  but  instead,  by  dint  of  rigid  discipline  in  all 
branches  of  the  Government  services,  brought  prosperity, 
justice  and  security  to  all  classes.  And  its  object  was  to 
work  with  Egyptians  for  Egypt  so  as  eventually  to  equip 
the  country  with  a  native  administration  of  its  own. 

British  genius  and  hard  work  accomplished  marvels  in 
a  very  short  time;  but  the  very  speed  of  the  process  of 
regeneration  undermined  the  sanity  of  the  people.  The 
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educated  Egyptian  classes,  whose  collaboration  in  reform 
was  throughout  invited  and  encouraged  by  the  British, 
came  to  believe  that  government  was  a  simple  matter  and 
well  within  their  capacity  unaided,  and  as  they  were 
admitted  to  greater  responsibility,  grew  to  over-estimate 
their  own  powers  and  to  resent  and  decry  such  ever- 
decreasing  British  control  as  had  to  be  maintained  in  the 
general  interests.  This  feeling  of  resentment  carefully 
fostered  and  formed  by  political  agitators  gradually 
became  one  of  definite  hostility  to  the  presence  of  British 
officials  in  their  midst,  and  any  idea  of  British  control  or 
guidance,  and  culminated  in  a  state  of  affairs  which  has 
existed  since  1919.  Of  recent  years  anything  which  went 
wrong  was  the  fault  of  the  British,  whose  presence  in  the 
government  both  handicapped  and  thwarted  Egyptians  in 
the  efficient  execution  of  their  duties.  It  is  well  nigh 
inconceivable  to  what  lengths  this  idea  has  been  exploited. 
During  the  past  summer  Egyptian  criticism  was  directed 
against  the  slovenly  and  ungainly  turnout  of  the  majority 
of  Egyptian  Army  officers.  A  press  comment  on  the 
discussion,  which  bore  the  stamp  of  official  inspiration, 
implied  that  this  distressing  corpulence  and  lack  of 
smartness  was  due  to  the  British  direction  in  the  Egyptian 
Army.  British  officers,  in  order  to  avoid  possible  rivalry, 
were  deliberately  exploiting  the  young  Egyptians  in  the 
ways  of  sloth. 

This  spirit  of  false  confidence,  conceit  and  hostility  to 
the  British  has  been  Zaghlul  Pasha’s  greatest  asset,  and 
he  has  encouraged  it  to  the  full.  He  knows  his  Egypt 
and  his  Egyptians  thoroughly,  and  has  an  emotional 
actor’s  sway  over  them.  His  oratory  is  of  the  type  dear 
to  them;  his  theatrical  antics — such  as  the  two  carefully 
staged  false  resignations  in  July  and  November  of  last 
year — move  them  to  hysteria;  he  flatters  them,  and  they 
love  his  invective  and  humour.  By  such  devices  he  has 
won  his  popularity  and  position,  and  presumably  he  will 
continue  their  practice.  Hitherto  they  have  been  success¬ 
ful,  but  they  are  a  precarious  foundation,  as  Zaghlul 
Pasha  himself  certainly  realised  during  his  span  of  office. 

As  Prime  Minister  he  found  himself  circumscribed  by 
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his  indiscretions  when  in  opposition,  and  on  the  rare  occa¬ 
sions  at  the  outset,  when  he  attempted  to  extricate  himself 
from  them,  he  became  quickly  aware  of  the  danger  he  ran, 
by  so  doing,  of  losing  the  popularity  upon  which  his 
position  depended.  So  he  floundered  on  to  the  end, 
vague,  evasive  and  extravagant  with  his  own  people,  and 
in  his  dealings  with  the  British  Government  quibbling 
and  petulant.  Meanwhile  in  Egypt  he  and  his  ministers 
treated  British  officials  with  a  lack  of  consideration  and 
courtesy,  often  amounting  to  rudeness.  He  instituted  a 
policy  of  revenge  against  his  former  political  opponents. 
He  interpreted  the  constitutional  right  of  liberty  of  speech 
and  the  liberty  of  the  Press  according  to  standards  of  his 
own  devising,  and  he  even  went  so  far  on  one  occasion  as 
to  advocate  publicly  among  the  workmen  of  the  Heliopolis 
Tramway  Company  a  spirit  closely  akin  to  Bolshevism. 

It  can  have  been  no  surprise  to  him  or  to  anyone  else 
that,  with  such  a  record  behind  him,  his  negotiations  with 
Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  failed.  But  it  is  proof  of  the 
wise  patience  and  long-suffering  of  the  British  authorities 
in  London  and  in  Egypt  that  they  took  place  at  all.  Both 
for  this  country  and  for  Egypt  it  was  a  good  thing  that 
they  did.  They  demonstrated  to  the  British  public  the 
utter  lack  of  statesmanship  in  Zaghlul  Pasha  himself,  and 
the  extent  of  the  incompatibility  of  the  demands,  for  which 
he  had  so  sedulously  taught  the  Egyptians  to  clamour,  with 
the  legitimate  rights  and  interests  of  Great  Britain  in  Egypt 
and  the  Sudan.  They  intimated  to  Zaghlul  Pasha  that 
British  patience  was  not  inexhaustible,  and  that  his 
intrigues  to  upset  the  status  quo  in  the  Sudan  w'ould  no 
longer  be  tolerated.  But  the  most  important  outcome  of 
the  two  Prime  Ministers’  discussions  was  the  public 
affirmation  that  the  Socialist  Party  in  England,  like  the 
Conservative  and  Liberal  Parties,  was  solid  in  its  rejection 
of  the  ridiculous  claims  advanced  by  Zaghlul  Pasha  as  a 
basis  of  settlement. 

Zaghlul  Pasha  neglected — or  w'as  he  afraid? — to  draw 
any  inferences  from  his  experiences  in  London.  On  his 
return  to  Egypt  he  resumed  his  tactics  of  the  past,  and 
even  vaunted  the  patriotism  of  his  accomplishment  in 
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having  given  nothing  away.  His  attitude  met  with  the 
usual  noisy  approval  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  for  all  that 
he  had  accomplished  nothing,  and  he  probably  heard  with 
the  greatest  relief  the  demonstrations  showing  that  his 
popularity  remained  unchallenged.  But  there  was  one 
deputy  on  the  occasion  of  Zaghlul  Pasha’s  statement  to 
Parliament  on  his  return,  v'ho  inquired  what  were  the 
services  which  the  Prime  Minister  had  rendered  to  Egypt. 
He  was  howled  down  and  voted  a  traitor. 

A  few  days  later  Sir  Lee  Stack  was  shot  down  in  the 
streets  of  Cairo.  Zaghlul  Pasha  had  sown  the  wind.  He 
did  not  wait  to  reap  the  whirlwind.  No  one  accuses  him 
personally  of  implication  in  the  crime,  but  several  of  his 
most  trusted  lieutenants,  including  one  of  his  ministers, 
are  detained  on  suspicion,  and  two  prominent  members  of 
his  entourage  are  missing  and  badly  wanted  by  the 
investigating  Egyptian  authorities.  Whether  the  “  Wafd  ” 
is  involved  in  the  planning  of  the  murder  will  in  due  course 
be  established,  but  their  moral  responsibility,  and  particu¬ 
larly  that  of  their  President,  Zaghlul  Pasha,  for  the 
creation  of  an  atmosphere  which  made  such  a  crime 
possible,  is  clear.  It  is  good  that  Zaghlul  Pasha  has  gone, 
and  it  is  good  that  he  has  gone  as  he  has  and  on  such  an 
issue.  The  crisis  and  the  subsequent  developments  have 
cleared  the  air  and  have  brought  into  Egyptian  politics  a 
much  needed  sense  of  reality. 

The  attitude  of  the  British  Government  must  now  be 
plain  to  all  Egyptians,  and  it  is  for  them  to  realise  that 
they  alone  can  find  the  way  out  of  their  present  difficulties 
by  taking  stock  and  revising  the  disastrous  Zaghlulist 
policy.  As  a  first  step  those  very  educated  classes,  which 
have  been  the  source  of  most  of  the  clamour  and  disorder 
of  recent  years,  would  be  well  advised  to  examine  as  dis¬ 
passionately  as  they  can  the  principles  underlying  British 
policy  in  Egypt.  The  majority,  if  not  all,  would  be 
greatly  surprised  by  the  discovery  that  the  object  of  both 
the  British  and  the  Egyptian  Governments  was  the  same, 
namely,  “  Egypt  for  the  Egyptians.”  But  their  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  this  fact  alone  would  not  help  matters.  They 
have  further  to  realise  that  Great  Britain  will  make  no 
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premature  bargain  with  Egypt  which  would  imperil  her 
position  in  the  world  or  involve  the  surrender  of  purely 
British  rights  in  Egypt  and  the  Sudan.  Nor  has  she  any 
intention  of  yielding  to  anarchy  and  disturbance. 

Ahmed  Ziwar  Pasha  has  been  summoned  by  King  Fuad 
to  form  a  ministry  to  retrieve  a  severely  compromised  posi¬ 
tion,  not  of  his  own  making,  and,  in  his  own  words,  “to 
save  what  still  remains  to  be  saved  for  Egypt.”  His 
Ministry  has  now  been  greatly  strengthened  by  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  Tewfik  Kifaat  Pasha  and  Ismail  Sidky  Pasha  as 
Ministers  of  Education  and  the  Interior  respectively.  The 
task  which  lies  ahead  of  them  is  to  convince  Egypt  of  the 
errors  of  her  past  ways. 

Ziwar  Pasha  does  not  certainly  under-estimate  the  power 
of  the  forces  arrayed  against  him,  but  he  has  been  very 
wise  to  show  publicly  from  the  start  that  he  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  wasting  his  time  in  the  obviously  unprofitable  task 
of  attempting  to  conciliate  Zaghlul  Pasha  and  his  extremist 
friends.  He  could  have  chosen  no  clearer  way  of  declaring 
his  intention  than  by  his  choice  of  Ismail  Sidky  Pasha  as 
Minister  of  the  Interior. 

Sidky  Pasha  was  one  of  Zaghlul  Pasha’s  foremost 
colleagues  in  1918,  and  in  March,  1919,  they  were  both 
exiled  together  to  Malta.  Subsequently,  he  broke  away 
from  the  Zaghlulist  party,  disgusted  with  their  methods, 
and  in  1921  he  joined  Adly  Pasha  Yeghen’s  cabinet  as 
Minister  of  Finance,  and  was  a  member  of  his  official 
mission  to  England.  His  breach  with  Zaghlulism  was 
completed  when  he  shared  with  Sarwat  Pasha  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  launching  the  new  regime  after  the  British 
declaration  of  February,  1922.  Since  that  date  both  have 
been  facile  principes  the  objects  of  Zaghlul  Pasha’s  most 
bitter  hatred  and  most  violent  attacks.  Sidky  Pasha  has 
had  a  long  and  varied  career  in  Egyptian  Government 
service  with — it  must  be  admitted — certain  ups  and  downs. 
He  has  great  administrative  ability,  is  shrewd,  lucid,  and 
determined,  and  as  a  politician  far-seeing  and  broad¬ 
minded.  Fortunately  for  his  prospects  in  his  new  post,  he 
lias  travelled  widely  and  has  thus  considerable  knowledge 
of  methods  of  government  in  countries  outside  Egypt. 
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The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  his  appointment  at  this 
moment  to  the  most  important  post  in  the  Government 
will  not  be  missed  by  any  Egyptian.  It  is  Ziwar  Pasha’s 
challenge  to  Zaghlul  Pasha,  and  the  latter  will  have  to 
accept  it  if  he  wishes  to  retain  his  following  and  his  popu¬ 
larity.  There  is  thus  every  likelihood  of  a  protracted  party 
struggle  in  Egypt  in  the  immediate  future,  and  both  sides 
'are  doubtless,  at  the  moment  of  writing,  mustering  to  their 
side  all  the  forces  at  their  disposal. 

It  has  always  been  Zaghlul  Pasha’s  boast  that  he  had 
Parliament  in  his  hand.  It  was  no  vain  statement.  There 
was  no  real  weight  in  the  almost  negligible  opposition,  and 
the  record  of  last  year  showed  that  the  Parliament  was 
Zaghlul.  It  is  still  prorogued  and  will  probably  shortly 
be  dissolved  and  new  elections  held.  Conditions  have 
changed  since  Zaghlul  Pasha  gained  his  great  majority  a 
year  ago,  but  the  Zaghlulist  party  has  still  an  efficient, 
if  primitive,  election  organisation,  and  in  a  country  where 
the  parliamentary  system  is  not  even  faintly  understood, 
the  very  name  of  Zaghlul  is  worth  more  votes  than  any 
amount  of  sane  argument.  His  anti-British  attitude  will 
be  contrasted  with  that  taken  up  by  Ziwar  Pasha,  who 
is  already  accused  of  being  a  traitor  and  pro-British,  and 
this  will  be  a  strong  card  for  the  Zaghlulists.  For  the 
credulous  Egyptian  masses  have  for  six  years  been  sedu¬ 
lously  poisoned  against  the  British,  and,  to  make  matters 
worse,  the  clause  in  the  British  ultimatum,  to  which  Ziwar 
Pasha  had  to  agree,  regarding  the  extension  of  the  area 
to  be  cultivated  in  the  Sudan,  can  and  will  be  plausibly 
exploited  among  the  vast  peasant  population,  who  live 
only  by  cultivation  and  Nile  water. 

Ziwar  Pasha  and  his  Ministry  are  facing  their  difficulties 
with  wisdom  and  determination,  and  are  certainly  stronger 
than  when  he  accepted  office.  They  have,  for  the  time 
being  at  any  rate,  frightened  the  school  children  and 
students  back  to  their  lessons.  Throughout  the  country 
they  are  concentrating  on  the  re-affirmation  of  civil 
authority  as  a  service  of  public  utility,  which  it  certainly 
was  not  under  the  Zaghlulist  Cabinet,  which  used  it  as  a 
party  agency  to  forward  its  own  political  ends.  They  are 
also  energetically  prosecuting  in  the  face  of  intense 
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Zaghlulist  obstruction  the  inquiry  into  the  murder  of  Sir 
Lee  Stack.  In  the  event  of  the  implication  of  the  “Wafd” 
being  proved,  the  Zaghlulist  cause  will  receive  a  severe 
set-back.  They  are,  in  fact,  trying  to  put  the  Egyptian 
house  in  order,  and  any  success  in  this  direction  will 
certainly  assist  them  in  the  elections.  For  Egypt  generally 
is  weary  of  the  political  commotion  of  the  last  six  years, 
and  would  gladly  settle  down  to  pre-war  calm  if  she  could. 

Ziwar  Pasha  is  an  inspiring  leader  for  times  like  these. 
He  has  already  had  wide  administrative,  ministerial,  and 
diplomatic  experience.  After  a  distinguished  career  in 
the  Government  service  he  rose  to  cabinet  rank  and  was 
successively  during  the  last  five  years  Minister  of  Com¬ 
munication  and  for  Foreign  Affairs.  In  1923  he  was  for  a 
short  time  Egyptian  Minister  in  Rome,  which  appointment 
he  relinquished  on  being  nominated  President  of  the  Senate 
during  the  Premiership  of  Zaghlul  Pasha.  He  is  a  man 
of  big  heart  and  enormous  proportions.  He  is  genial  and 
imperturbable  in  manner,  has  tact  and  commonsense,  and 
is  endowed  with  energy,  determination,  and  directness  of 
speech.  He  has  the  reputation  of  being  free  from  the 
defects  of  vanity,  jealousy,  and  suspicion  of  those  around 
him,  but  he  is  none  the  less  a  formidable  opponent  and 
a  man  who  knows  his  own  mind.  King  Fuad  has  been 
well  advised  in  his  choice  of  a  successor  to  Zaghlul  Pasha. 

His  Majesty’s  position  at  the  moment,  though  one  of 
great  responsibilities,  is  fraught  with  great  possibilities. 
He  is  head  of  the  State — above  parties  and  above  factions 
— at  a  time  when  the  State  needs  solid  and  sagacious 
leadership.  The  theatrical  affront  delivered  to  the  Palace 
by  Zaghlul  Pasha  early  in  November  last,  when  the  Prime 
Alinister  secured  the  capitulation  of  his  King  on  a  trivial 
and  personal  issue,  was  a  clear  indication  of  Zaghlulist 
intentions  regarding  the  Throne  :  and  the  organised  cries 
which  were  then  raised  in  the  streets  of  Cairo  by  Zaghlul 
Pasha’s  student  “  soldiers  ”  will  not  quickly  be  forgotten. 
No  man  in  Egypt  knows  Egypt  and  the  Egyptians  better 
than  King  Fuad,  and  he  has  now  an  opportunity  such 
as  in  these  days  rarely  presents  itself  to  a  crowned  head. 
It  is  one  which  he  is  well  fitted  to  grasp  with  both  hands. 

The  role  of  the  British  authorities  in  London  and  in 
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Cairo  in  their  dealings  with  Egypt  since  February,  1922, 
has  been  always  difficult  and  often  disheartening.  In  their 
handling  of  an  ever-changing  situation  they  have  had  a 
threefold  obligation  to  discharge.  They  have  had  to 
satisfy  a  British  public  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
the  actual  facts  of  the  altered  situation  in  Egypt.  They 
have  had  to  safeguard  British  rights  and  interests  in  that 
country  and  the  Sudan  without  becoming  involved  in  a 
clash  with  the  Egyptian  Government  on  an  inopportune 
issue  which  might  prejudice  those  interests  and  rights. 
And  they  have  throughout  had  to  concentrate  all  their 
energy  and  ingenuity  towards  the  realisation  of  the 
ultimate  objects  of  our  policy. 

The  bulk  of  the  many  criticisms  of  their  efforts  from 
British  quarters,  both  at  home  and  in  Egypt,  has,  in  the 
main,  made  no  attempt  to  take  account  of  the  fact  that 
much  water  has  flowed  under  Kasr-el-Nil  Bridge  since 
Lord  Cromer  concluded  his  great  mission  to  Egypt.  It 
is  time  that  those  who  make  these  criticisms  should  realise 
that  a  return  to  the  Cromerian  regime  is  impossible,  and, 
as  a  proposal,  reactionary  and  un-British. 

Mistakes  have  been  made  since  1922,  some  of  which 
could  have  been  avoided,  others  unavoidable  owing  to  the 
instability  of  Egyptian  collaboration,  but,  nevertheless, 
notable  progress  has  been  made  on  the  wise  and  practical 
lines  of  our  policy,  and,  whatever  may  have  been  from 
time  to  time  said  to  the  contrary,  British  prestige  and 
British  rights  and  interests  have  been  maintained  in  Egypt. 
It  has  been  a  labour  demanding  the  greatest  patience  and 
diplomacy  and  the  exercise  of  exceptional  powers  of 
concentration  to  follow,  through  the  mazes  of  the  less 
important  issues  of  the  moment,  the  great  lines  of  a  policy 
which  is  in  keeping  with  the  principles  which  are  the 
foundations  of  British  greatness. 

For  the  future  our  role  is  no  less  difficult  and  anxious. 
We  shall  have  to  be  watchful,  firm,  but,  above  all,  patient, 
for  the  settlement  of  the  Egyptian  question  is  still  remote. 

We  have  just  re-affirmed  our  Egyptian  policy  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  Our  immediate  preoccupation  must 
now  be  to  insist  on  the  Egyptian  Government  observing 
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undeviatingly  the  status  quo  in  respect  of  the  four  reserved 
points.  At  the  same  time  it  is  equally  incumbent  upon  us 
to  insure  that  our  insistence  in  this  direction  does  not 
involve  us  in  any  way  in  Egyptian  spheres,  from  which 
we  have  undertaken,  since  1922,  to  dissociate  ourselves. 

And,  above  all,  the  main  principles  of  our  policy  must 
not  be  forgotten  in  the  detail  which  will  attend  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  status  quo.  Our  ultimate  object  in  Egypt 
is  to  bring  about  an  agreement  by  free  and  friendly  dis¬ 
cussion  between  the  two  Governments,  satisfactory  to  both 
and  adequately  guaranteeing  their  several  rights  and 
interests. 

At  the  moment  the  atmosphere  is  not  propitious  for  a 
resumption  of  negotiations  to  this  end.  But  on  the 
Egyptian  side  Ziwar  Pasha,  with  a  real  understanding  of 
the  facts  of  the  case,  is  working  to  improve  the  atmosphere, 
and  he  can  rely  on  the  benevolence  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  in  his  efforts.  It  is  less  obvious  what  can  be  done 
on  our  side :  but  there  are  certain  moves  to  make  which 
would  ease  the  situation.  Some  are  already  in  contem¬ 
plation,  others  should  be  made  without  delay. 

From  the  time  of  Lord  Milner’s  conversations  with 
Zaghlul  Pasha  in  1920  the  British  Government  has  been 
fully  aware  that  the  retention  of  British  and  other  foreign 
officials  in  the  Egyptian  Government  services  was  a  main 
cause  of  Egyptian  dissatisfaction  and  unrest.  After  1919 
the  position  of  these  officials  became  increasingly  difficult 
and  even  dangerous.  They  had  to  work  side  by  side 
with  Egyptians  in  an  atmosphere  of  suspicion  and  intrigue,  i 

and  were  continually  made  to  feel  that  they  were  unwanted, 
and  that  their  presence  was  resented.  Their  retention  in 
Egypt  merely  accentuated  feelings  which  were  detrimental 
to  the  interests  of  both  countries,  and  their  efficiency, 
working  under  such  conditions,  was  impaired,  although  | 

through  no  fault  or  lack  of  goodwill  on  their  part.  The 
spirit  underlying  the  Declaration  of  February,  1922,  | 

rendered  it  possible  to  open  negotiations  at  once  for  their  - 

withdrawal.  In  June,  1922,  a  temporary  arrangement  j 

was  made  with  Sarwat  Pasha,  but  it  only  covered  a  very  | 

limited  number  of  cases.  In  July,  1923,  however,  a  general  | 
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agreement  for  their  retirement  with  liberal  compensation 
was  signed  by  the  two  Governments,  and  during  the  last 
eighteen  months  the  process  of  their  withdrawal  has 
proceeded  systematically. 

According  to  the  terms  of  one  of  the  notes  recently 
exchanged  between  Lord  Allenby  and  Ziwar  Pasha,  this 
process  is  now  to  be  accelerated.  This  is  a  wise  and 
mutually  advantageous  agreement.  British  responsi¬ 
bilities  within  the  Egyptian  Government,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  Declaration  of  February,  1922,  are  confined, 
generally  speaking,  to  the  maintenance  of  adequate 
machinery  in  the  government  services  to  ensure  the  proper 
protection  of  foreign  interests  in  the  country.  The 
fulfilment  of  these  responsibilities  is  vested  through  the 
High  Commissioner  in  the  offices  of  the  Financial  and 
Judicial  Advisers,  and  in  the  section  of  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior  known  as  the  European  Department.  The 
position  and  the  scope  of  these  three  offices  have  now,  by 
agreement  between  Lord  Allenby  and  Ziwar  Pasha,  been 
defined  and  recognised  by  the  Egyptian  Government.  It 
may  also  be  taken  for  granted,  in  view  of  what  has 
happened,  that  the  control  of  the  police  forces  in  Cairo, 
Alexandria  and  Port  Said,  where  there  are  large  foreign 
colonies,  will  remain  in  British  hands.  Until  a  final  agree¬ 
ment  is  reached  between  the  two  Governments  there  can 
be  no  question  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  British  officials 
who  constitute  the  executive  power  within  the  Egyptian 
Government  to  assure,  on  behalf  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  protection  of  foreign  interests  in  Egypt. 

But  there  are  still  many  British  officials  in  the  Egyptian 
Government  service  employed  on  other  than  the  purely 
British  interest  of  the  protection  of  foreigners.  The  new 
agreement  gives  them  an  opportunity  to  retire,  without 
forfeiting  anything,  on  April  ist,  1925.  The  decision  in 
each  case  is  individual,  and  will  be  guided  by  personal 
considerations  only — as  is  right.  But  British  interests — 
indeed,  Anglo-British  interests — would  be  best  served  by 
their  almost  general  withdrawal.  Each — one  to  a  greater, 
another  to  a  lesser  extent — has  responsibilities  to  a  govern¬ 
ment  which  is  not  his  own,  and  may  at  any  time  become 
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involved — maybe  through  intrigue — in  difficulties  with 
Egyptian  superiors,  as  so  frequently  happened  during  the 
last  year.  The  recurrence  of  such  incidents  creates  Anglo- 
Egyptian  friction  and  ill-feeling  which,  if  full  advantage 
be  taken  of  the  terms  of  the  latest  agreement,  can  be 
avoided. 

There  are  still  a  few  British  officers  in  the  Egyptian 
Army  as  distinct  from  the  newly  constituted  Sudan 
Defence  Forces.  They  are  all  stationed  in  Cairo,  but 
their  conditions  of  service  under  the  Egyptian  Government 
are  not  in  all  cases  affected  by  the  successive  agreements 
governing  the  retirement  of  British  Civilian  Officials.  Their 
retention  in  Cairo,  now  that  the  military  forces  in  Egypt 
and  the  Sudan  are  separate  units,  is  no  longer  a  matter  of 
importance  to  the  British  Government,  and  it  is  an 
anomaly,  and  a  possible  source  of  friction,  if  they  should 
stay.  Doubtless  steps  have  already  been,  or  will  be,  taken 
for  their  disposal,  whether  by  re-posting  or  by  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  such  as  come  under  the  existing  compensation 
schemes. 

At  the  moment,  it  is  naturally  out  of  the  question  to 
consider  the  move  of  any  of  the  British  troops  from  their 
present  stations  in  Egypt,  and  it  will  certainly  be  many 
decades  before  the  question  of  their  removal  from 
Egyptian  soil  can  be  entertained.  But  when  the  present 
tension  is  sufficiently  relieved  to  permit  of  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  a  resumption  of  negotiations  between  the  two 
countries,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  proposal  for  a  gradual 
military  withdrawal,  first  from  Cairo,  and  subsequently 
from  Alexandria  to  the  Canal,  may  become  a  basis  for  a 
solution  of  this  difficult  question. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  use  which 
Zaghlul  Pasha  will  undoubtedly  make  in  his  election 
campaign  of  the  summary  extension  of  the  area  to  be  culti¬ 
vated  by  Nile  water  under  the  Gezira  Development  project. 
But  apart  from  the  consideration  of  the  effect  of  this 
decision  of  the  British  Government  on  the  coming 
Egyptian  elections,  it  is  bound  to  aggravate  the  feelings 
of  hostility  and  suspicion  which,  thanks  to  Zaghlul  Pasha, 
now  exist  in  the  minds  of  the  vast  mass  of  uneducated 
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Egyptian  peasantry,  whose  livelihood  depends  on  Nile 
water  to  cultivate  their  otherwise  barren  fields.  They  have 
already  been  taught  to  believe  that  the  British  Government 
has  ulterior  designs  on  their  water  supply,  in  order  to 
develop  the  Sudan  in  the  interests  of  the  Lancashire 
cotton  industry,  and  only  those  who  have  had  direct 
experience  of  the  Egyptian  fellah  can  appreciate  how  deep- 
seated  is  this  belief.  His  fears  are  so  real  that  no  argu¬ 
ment  will  reassure  him.  Statistics  are  quite  beyond  his 
ken. 

The  only  way  to  combat  such  misapprehension  and 
dread  is  by  the  institution,  by  signed  agreement  between 
the  British  and  Egyptian  Governments,  of  a  highly 
technical  and  non-political  board  for  the  control  of  Nile 
water.  It  would  be  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
British,  the  Egyptian,  and  the  Sudan  Governments,  elected 
independently  one  of  the  other,  and  opportunity  for  its 
creation,  which  can  be  effected  now  without  controversy, 
should  be  taken  without  delay.  The  Egyptian  fellah  will 
not  be  affected  by  its  creation  at  once  :  but  he  will  gradually 
become  used  to  it  as  a  sort  of  water  government,  and  as, 
year  by  year,  he  continues  to  receive  sufficient  water  for 
his  crops — which  he  will — the  bitterness  of  the  old  con¬ 
troversy  will  fade  and  his  suspicion  and  hostility  in  respect 
of  the  British  will  dissipate. 

This  article  has  barely  touched  on  the  Sudan.  The 
problem  of  that  country  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy.  But  it  is 
already  a  problem,  and  one  which  doubtless  British 
administrators  both  here  and  in  Khartoum  are  already 
studying.  There  will  be  many  conflicting  interests  to 
reconcile,  but  they  have  the  experience  gained  in  Egypt, 
and  at  a  more  recent  date  in  Mesopotamia,  to  guide  their 
counsels.  Mistakes  were  made  in  both  countries,  but  the 
value  of  mistakes  made  is  the  knowledge  gained  how  to 
avoid  them  next  time. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  THE  FAR  EAST 
By  Robert  Machray 

Happy  is  the  country  that  has  no  history :  the  trouble  with 
China  at  present  is  that  she  is  having  too  much,  with  a 
resultant  political  instability  that  is  bad  for  herself  and 
the  rest  of  the  world.  As  a  rule  the  British  Press  gives 
little  prominence  to  news  from  China,  though  British  com¬ 
mercial  interests  in  that  vast  country  are  exceedingly  im¬ 
portant.  Our  newspapers  make  no  attempt  to  present  a 
continuous  record  such  as  would  afford  a  general  yet 
accurate  account  of  what  occurs  in  the  Far  East,  sensa¬ 
tional  events  in  the  shape  of  disastrous  floods  or  devas¬ 
tating  fights  between  “  militarist  ”  factions  being  alone 
reported.  It  may  be  replied  that  there  is  no  demand  for 
other  and  more  commonplace  news,  which  is  true,  but  is 
none  the  less  unfortunate,  especially  in  the  case  of  Britain, 
whose  existence  depends  on  her  outside  trade,  of  which 
China  is  much  the  greatest  potential  field  remaining  on 
the  globe.  Since  U.S.  Secretary  John  Hay  promulgated 
the  doctrine  of  the  open  door,  America  has  shown  a  keen 
and  ever-growing  appreciation  of  the  significance  of 
China,  and  American  papers  constantly  allot  a  good  deal 
of  space  to  news  from  that  quarter.  Apart  from  trade,  one 
chief  reason  for  American  concern  is  that  in  the  Philippines 
the  United  States  has  in  effect  given  hostages  to  Japan. 
Most  Americans  believe  that  the  Pacific  will  be  the  theatre 
of  a  tremendous  struggle,  with  their  Republic  on  the  one 
hand  and  Japan  on  the  other  as  the  protagonists.  Japan 
takes  particular  care  to  permit  as  little  vital  news  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  all  carefully  edited,  to  be  sent  out  from  her 
shores.  Yet  how  narrowly  everything  that  does  get  pub¬ 
lished  or  transpires  is  scanned  by  Americans  was  shown 
quite  notably  by  the  remarkable  article  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Gardiner,  Vice-President  of  the  U.S.  Navy  League,  on 
“  America  and  Britain  in  the  Far  East  ”  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  two  months  ago  in  the  Fortnightly  Review.  That 
article  discusses  the  failures  of  the  Washington  Conference 
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to  limit  light  cruiser  and  submarine  tonnage,  and  shows  by 
figures  the  extensive  use,  excellent  from  her  point  of  view, 
Japan  is  making  of  these  failures,  Mr.  Gardiner’s  con¬ 
clusion  being  that  “  it  is  to  the  interest  of  America  that 
Britain  develop  an  adequate  naval  base  for  capital  ships 
at  Singapore.”  This  informed  American’s  knowledge  of 
the  Far  East  will  probably  lead  him  to  see  a  further  strong 
argument  to  buttress  his  conclusion  in  the  present  civil 
war  in  China,  but  of  course  he  wrote  before  it  developed, 
and  anyhow  he  approached  the  subject  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  naval  strategist. 

What  has  happened  and  is  happening  in  the  civil  war 
is  that  Japan  measurably — immeasurably  may  prove  to  be 
the  better  w'ord — has  increased  and  is  increasing  her  power, 
as  against  the  West  and  America,  by  the  strengthening  of 
her  hold  in  and  over  China  through  the  assistance  given 
by  her  to  Chang  Tso-lin.  This,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
is  her  real  reply,  her  reaction,  to  what  are  generally  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  successes  of  the  Washington  Conference, 
successes  that  she  detested  but  accepted,  with  reservations 
which  she  kept  to  herself.  Among  these  successes  was  the 
Nine-Powers  Treaty,  “relating  to  principles  and  policies 
to  be  followed  in  matters  concerning  China.”  The  first 
clause  of  Article  I  of  this  Treaty  shows  that  the  signatory 
Powers  agreed  to  refrain  from  taking  advantage  of  condi¬ 
tions  in  China  in  order  to  seek  special  rights  or  privileges 
which  would  abridge  the  rights  of  subjects  or  citizens  of 
friendly  States,  and  from  countenancing  action  inimical 
to  the  security  of  such  States.  It  is  common  knowledge, 
however,  that  while  Japan  officially  proclaimed  her  neu¬ 
trality  in  the  civil  war,  she  made  very  little  secret  of  the 
fact  that  her  support,  as  well  as  her  sympathies,  went 
against  Wu  Pei-fu  and  in  favour  of  his  opponent.  Wu’s 
defeat  of  Chang,  her  protege,  in  1922,  was  far  from  agree¬ 
able  to  Japan,  and  she  has  never  forgiven  him  for  it.  From 
his  retirement  in  Central  China  Wu  may  be  wondering  why 
it  was  precisely  that  he  did  not  pursue  Chang  to  Mukden 
and  consummate  his  victory,  and  he  will  now  see  that  the 
advice  not  to  do  so  that  was  given  him  from  apparently 
patriotic  fellow-countrymen  should  not  have  been  followed. 
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It  was  not  evident,  perhaps,  at  the  time,  but  it  was  Japan 
who  inspired  the  counsel  that  has  proved  his  undoing.  Chang 
retired  to  Mukden  unpursued  beyond  the  Great  Wall,  and 
was  afforded  abundant  opportunity  to  recuperate  and  re¬ 
cover;  the  upshot  is  obvious  enough.  What  Chang  may 
think  of  Japan  in  his  heart  is  one  thing,  but  it  is  certain 
that  he  has  freely  availed  himself  of  her  support.  Indeed, 
it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  he  could  have  retained  his 
grip  on  Manchuria,  particularly  after  his  defeat  by  Wu, 
if  he  had  not  enjoyed  the  steady  and  effective  backing  of 
Japan.  As  his  career  demonstrates,  Chang  is  a  man  of 
great  ability,  and  observers  on  the  spot  agree  that  his 
government  of  Manchuria  witnesses  to  this  truth.  He  knew 
very  well  that  he  had  and  would  have  to  pay  a  high  price 
for  Japan’s  help  and  protection.  When  he  called  forth 
from  obscurity  in  Tientsin  the  other  day  Tuan  Chi-jui,  the 
pro-Japanese  Premier  of  China  whom  he  had  himself  put 
down  in  1920,  and  caused  him  to  be  made  “  Chief  Execu¬ 
tive,”  he  was  paying  part  of  that  price. 

Manchuria  was  another  of  the  failures  of  the  Washington 
Conference.  WTen  the  question  of  the  territories  leased 
by  China  to  foreign  Pow'ers  was  under  discussion  Japan 
very  distinctly  let  it  be  understood  that  if  the  Conference 
endeavoured  to  deal  with  Manchuria  she  would  withdraw 
from  the  Conference  and  wreck  it  altogether.  Naturally, 
China  was  anxious  to  regain  full  control  of  that  immense 
region,  but  Japan  simply  would  not  permit  the  subject  to 
be  debated  at  all,  and  she  forced  the  Conference  to  acquiesce 
in  that  view.  She  placed  Shantung  on  a  different  footing, 
which  made  easier  the  submission  of  the  delegates  on  the 
other  point,  and  in  the  end  the  question  of  Shantung  was 
settled  by  her  retirement  from  that  province.  It  should 
be  admitted  that  Japan  has  a  certain  strong  claim  to 
Manchuria.  Whether  this  huge  extent  of  country  could 
even  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  be  rightly  described  as  a 
“  derelict  land,”  as  Sir  John  Jordan  made  out  in  his  speech 
on  November  6th  to  the  China  Association,  is  very 
doubtful.  But  it  is  the  case  that,  as  he  said,  thousands  of 
miles  of  railway,  great  mining  enterprises,  and  other  large 
undertakings  necessitating  the  presence  of  perhaps  200, cxx) 
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foreigners  are  the  measure  of  the  extent  to  which  foreign 
enterprise  has  penetrated  Manchuria.  It  is  also  the  fact — 
though  judging  from  the  report  in  The  Times  of  Sir  John’s 
speech  he  did  not  say  so — that  virtually  the  whole  of  this 
very  considerable  industrial  effort  has  been  made  and 
is  being  carried  on  by  Japan.  The  lease  apart,  this  is 
Japan’s  claim  to,  or  rather  on,  Manchuria,  and  it  is  no 
shadowy  claim.  On  the  other  side  it  should  be  stated  that 
the  settlement  of  the  country,  a  process  that  has  been 
going  on  for  many  years,  is  Chinese,  not  Japanese. 
Politically  Japan  has  pre-empted  Manchuria,  and  warns 
off  all  other  foreigners.  She  has,  nevertheless,  Soviet 
Russia  on  her  hands  with  respect  to  that  part  of  the 
country  through  which  runs  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway, 
the  long  line  which  branches  off  from  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railway  and  connects  with  the  South  Manchurian  Railway, 
which  is  Japanese. 

It  is  being  suggested  that  the  present  Chinese  civil  war 
is  a  conflict  between  Japan  and  Soviet  Russia  for  the 
dominance  of  China.  This  is  part  of  the  truth,  but  not 
the  whole  or  even  the  most  important  part.  In  May  of  last 
year  China  made  a  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Government, 
who  surrendered  to  her  all  the  treaty  rights  and  privileges 
which  had  been  acquired  by  Tsarist  Russia.  Since  then 
the  Soviet  Government  has  been  trying  hard  to  recover 
possession  or  control  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway,  and 
has  instituted  and  maintains  an  intensive  propaganda 
in  China,  more  especially  in  Peking  and  Canton, 
M.  Karakhan,  its  envoy,  being  particularly  active  in  the 
capital,  where  he  loses  no  opportunity  of  vilifying  the 
West  and  America.  As  is  to  be  expected  in  the  disordered 
condition  of  China,  this  Bolshevik  propaganda  has  had 
some  effect  on  the  younger  Chinese,  but  as  the  great  bulk 
of  the  people  are  peasant  farmers  deeply  attached  to 
the  soil  which  is  their  very  own.  Sovietism  has  scant  attrac¬ 
tion  for  them,  and  China  is  not  likely  to  be  Bolshevised. 
In  Manchuria  Japan  has  helped  Chang  in  his  struggle  with 
the  Soviet  Government  for  the  control  of  the  Chinese 
Eastern  Railway,  not,  it  may  be  presumed,  from  any  love 
of  him  or,  for  that  matter,  of  China,  but  because  she  wishes 
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to  secure  for  herself  the  reversion  of  the  line,  which,  it  may 
be  repeated,  joins  up  with  her  own  South  Manchurian 
Railway.  Under  the  stress  of  the  civil  war  Chang  made 
an  arrangement  with  the  Soviet  Government  regarding  the 
Chinese  Eastern,  but  it  is  only  a  temporary  arrangement 
which  will  soon  be  cancelled.  Chang  is  certainly  not  a 
Bolshevist.  Neither  is  Wu,  who,  on  the  contrary,  is 
probably  the  most  pro-China  and  anti-Japan  man  in  all 
China.  Feng  Yu-hsiang,  whose  label  of  “Christian 
(ieneral  ”  is  now  so  strongly  charged  with  irony,  is  said 
to  have  the  Bolshevik  taint.  Sun  Yat-sen  is  accused  of 
being  similarly  infected,  perhaps  on  more  definite  grounds, 
yet  he  has  just  been  paying  a  visit  to  Japan,  where  he  was 
well  received,  though  the  Japanese  know  perfectly  to  what 
extent  he  is  to  be  trusted.  But  it  is  Japan’s  obvious  game 
to  play  off  one  Chinese  leader  against  another,  and  keep 
China  divided.  In  her  might  Japan  really  pays  very  little 
heed  to  Soviet  Russia,  and  her  unchanging  aim  is  to  fortify 
and  consolidate  her  hegemony  of  the  Far  East. 

Sometimes  it  is  said  that  Japan  is  changing,  and  it  is 
ev^en  alleged  that  a  spirit  of  revolution  is  growing  up 
within  her.  It  is  true  that  Japan  is  passing  through  a 
period  of  some  domestic  anxiety.  During  the  Great  War 
and  on  till  1921  she  was  exceedingly  prosperous,  but  many 
castles  in  the  air  were  built;  then  came  a  very  pronounced 
reaction,  the  airy  castles  fell  to  pieces,  and  great  depression 
ensued.  From  that  depression  she  has  not  yet  emerged. 
The  terrific  earthquake  with  its  attendant  disasters 
increased  the  general  gloom.  As  is  usual  in  such  circum¬ 
stances,  part,  at  least,  of  the  blame  was  cast  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  there  were  recurrent  political  crises.  The 
Yamamoto  Cabinet  crashed,  and  the  Kiyoura  Cabinet, 
which  succeeded  it,  lasted  a  very  short  time.  The  largest 
political  party,  the  Seiyukai,  broke  up.  Party  is  hardly 
the  right  word,  for  there  is  really  nothing  in  Japan  that 
corresponds  to  that  Western  term ;  group  is  better,  for  the 
basis  of  Japanese  political  life  is  still  the  clan.  In  May 
a  General  Election  was  held  which  was  bitterly  contested, 
and  there  were  some  disturbances,  but  the  issues  were 
purely  domestic.  The  Kiyoura  Government  was  defeated, 
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but  as  no  group  had  a  clear  majority  it  did  not  immediately 
resign.  It  remained  in  office  till  after  the  wedding  of  the 
Prince  Regent  in  early  June.  Subsequently  Viscount 
Kato,  the  leader  of  the  Kenseikai,  the  largest  Opposition 
group,  was  called  on  to  form  a  Cabinet,  which  he  did  by 
selecting  leading  men  of  his  own  and  other  groups — a 
Coalition  Ministry,  still  in  power  at  this  time  of  writing. 
During  the  course  of  the  elections  the  popular  cries  were 
such  as  ‘’Universal  suffrage,”  “Constitutional  Govern¬ 
ment,”  and  “Reform  of  the  Upper  House.”  Foreign 
policy  was  not  a  live  issue,  though  there  was  in  the  mind 
of  every  Japanese  an  intense  feeling  of  indignation,  a 
rankling  sense  of  national  humiliation,  because  of  the  way 
in  which  the  United  States’  immigration  policy  told  against 
the  Japanese — a  policy  later  crystallised  in  an  Immigra¬ 
tion  Act  that  put  them  on  exactly  the  same  footing  as  all 
other  Orientals.  Resentment  was  deep  throughout  Japan, 
and  it  was  not  in  the  least  surprising  that  the  Japanese 
Ambassador  at  Washington  talked  of  “grave  conse¬ 
quences.”  These  are  not  apparent  yet,  but  let  no  man 
suppose  that  there  will  be  none.  Japan  will  not  forget; 
that  is  not  her  way;  she  will  await  what  she  considers  a 
suitable  opportunity.  If  anything  had  been  needed  to 
draw  the  Japanese  together  it  would  have  been  this 
American  action,  but  nothing  was  needed.  Nothing  is 
needed  to  unite  all  Japan  as  regards  foreign  policy.  Still, 
foreign  policy  must  show  some  gratifying  results,  else 
there  is  censure  of  the  Government.  Every  Japanese 
knows  well  that  the  victory  of  Chang  over  Wu  was  a 
triumph  for  Japan,  and  if  his  joy  is  diplomatically 
restrained  it  is  none  the  less  real. 

Chang  up,  and  Wu  down — and  perhaps  out!  Never 
seemingly  was  there  a  more  surprising  turn  of  fortune’s 
wheel.  When  the  writer  last  wrote  in  this  Review  on 
“  The  Situation  in  China,”  which  was  in  the  November, 
1923,  number.  Marshal  Tsao  Kun,  Tuchun  of  Chihli, 
Shantung,  and  Honan,  had  just  become  President  of 
China,  with  the  countenance  of  Wu.  For  the  first  time 
since  the  death  of  the  great  Yuan  Shih-kai,  who  had  con¬ 
trived  to  keep  the  Republic  intact,  the  Central  Govern- 
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ment  at  Peking  had  a  solid  appearance,  inasmuch  as, 
thanks  to  Wu,  most  of  the  other  Tuchuns,  at  any  rate  by 
their  professions,  supported  it.  In  the  early  part  of  last 
February  Wu  was  slowly  re-establishing  the  authority  of 
the  Central  Government  in  distant  Szechuen.  Some  of  his 
plans  for  the  re-unification  of  China  had  failed,  but  on  the 
whole  he  had  been  fairly  successful.  He  had  been  able 
to  do  nothing  with  Sun  in  the  south,  and  there  was  Chang 
in  the  north  defying  him.  Much  the  larger  part  of  China 
took  a  very  tepid  interest  in  Sun  and  his  vagaries,  knowing, 
like  the  Japanese,  the  man  for  what  he  is.  The  announce¬ 
ment  of  his  death  in  May  caused  little  excitement,  and 
the  contradiction  of  the  report  quickly  followed.  But  all 
China,  Sun  included,  was  aware  that  sooner  or  later  there 
would  be  a  deadly  contest  for  the  mastery  between  Wu 
and  Chang.  Both  were  accumulating  arms  and  making 
other  preparations;  guns  and  aeroplanes  came  from 
Europe  and  elsewhere.  Wu  had  the  support  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  Tuchuns  of  China,  but  what  help  they 
actually  gave  him  in  the  end  is  doubtful,  as  is  in  what 
measure  he  really  relied  on  them.  Spring  passed  into 
summer.  In  July  Northern  China  suffered  terribly  from 
floods,  which,  it  was  supposed,  would  seriously  interfere 
with  any  military  operations  in  that  area.  It  was  well  into 
August  before  there  was  a  hint  of  the  outbreak  of  war,  and 
then  it  did  not  come  from  Peking  or  Mukden,  but  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Shanghai,  in  the  shape  of  a  threatened 
conflict  between  the  Tuchuns  of  Kiangsu  and  Chekiang, 
the  former  a  partisan  of  Wu,  the  latter  of  Chang.  This 
war  began  on  September  ist,  the  fighting,  which  at  times 
was  very  heavy,  with  many  casualties,  lasting  in  the  region 
of  the  Yangtse  till  the  second  week  of  October,  when 
Lu  Yung-hsiang,  the  Tuchun  of  Chekiang,  threw  up  the 
sponge  and  fled  to  Japan,  leaving  Chi  Hsieh-yuan,  the 
Tuchun  of  Kiangsu,  and  therefore  Wu,  victorious. 
Throughout  China  the  expectation  was  that  this  ensured 
Wu’s  triumph  over  Chang. 

Possession  of  Shanghai,  one  of  the  great  ports  not  only 
of  China  but  of  the  world,  lay  at  the  root  of  this  opening 
stage  of  the  civil  war.  It  must  be  noted  that  Lu,  of 
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Chekiang,  had  declared  war  on  President  Tsao  Kun,  as 
representing  the  Central  Government,  and  when  the  city 
passed  to  Chi,  of  Kiangsu,  in  whose  province  it  stands, 
it  came  within  the  orbit  of  that  Government.  Wu’s  policy 
of  unification  by  conquest  was  based  on  his  conviction  that 
China  could  be  united  by  force  alone.  It  is  a  conviction 
that  is  shared  by  many,  both  within  and  without  his  country, 
but  is  reprobated  by  others,  and  this  kind  of  belief  is  not 
much  in  fashion  at  the  moment.  The  fact  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of  that  behind  Wu’s  policy  of  compulsory 
unification  there  was  the  principle  of  China  for  the  Chinese 
under  a  strong  Central  Government.  On  behalf  of  the 
Government,  Wu  had  sent  some  of  his  troops  to  assist 
the  Kiangsu  Tuchun,  but  the  collapse  of  the  Chekiang 
Tuchun,  who,  it  is  merely  fair  to  say,  put  up  a  good  fight, 
was  due  even  more  to  defections  of  the  latter’s  forces  in 
the  field.  Meanwhile,  Wu  had  to  keep  his  main  strength 
elsewhere.  As  soon  as  the  struggle  for  Shanghai  had 
begun  Chang,  from  Mukden,  had  declared  war  on  Presi¬ 
dent  Tsao  Kun  and  Wu,  that  is,  against  the  Central 
Government.  It  was  at  this  stage  that  Japan  officially 
proclaimed  her  neutrality.  All  China  now  took  sides, 
incidentally  showing  how  far  Wu’s  policy  had  succeeded 
and  failed.  On  the  north  Chang  had  the  three  provinces 
of  which  Manchuria  consists.  In  the  south-east  Sun,  who 
had  the  provinces  of  Kwantung,  Kwangsi,  Yunnan  and 
Kweichow  more  or  less  at  his  back,  was  opposed  to  Tsao 
Kun  and  Wu  and  declared  war  on  them,  though  he  was 
not  too  keen  on  Chang.  The  rest  of  China,  and  all  the 
best  part  of  it,  namely,  the  provinces  of  Chihli,  Shantung, 
Anhwei,  Shansi,  Shensi,  Kansu,  Honan,  Hupeh,  Czechuen, 
Hunan,  Kiangsi,  Kiangsu,  Chekiang,  and  Fukien,  sup¬ 
ported  the  President  and  Wu.  Though  some  of  the 
Tuchuns  of  these  provinces  were  not  whole-heartedly  in 
favour  of  Wu,  it  yet  is  easy  to  see  that  if  he  had  been 
victorious  over  Chang,  with  Sun  virtually  negligible,  his 
policy  of  unification  might  have  succeeded  completely. 
Chang  mobilised,  and  moved  troops  southward.  Wu 
replied  by  moving  troops  to  the  north,  and  fighting  started 
at  Shanhaikwan  in  the  opening  week  of  October. 
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Much  of  what  occurred  in  the  north  is  obscure,  but  the 
main  facts  are  not  in  doubt.  As  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Government  forces  Wu  concentrated  200,000  men  in 
Chihli,  and  then  advanced  his  centre  and  right  to 
Shanhaikwan.  His  left  was  led  by  Feng,  his  chief 
subordinate,  with  orders  to  proceed  to  Jehol  to  execute  a 
flank  movement,  which  was  to  cut  Chang  off  from  Mukden. 
The  idea  was  sound,  but  depended  for  success  on  Feng’s 
loyalty  and  competence.  While  Wu  was  fighting  holding 
actions,  according  to  plan,  at  Shanhaikwan  Feng,  after  a 
feint  towards  Jehol,  suddenly  reappeared  in  Peking,  took 
possession  of  the  city,  terrorised  Tsao  Kun  into  resigning, 
overthrew  the  Government,  imprisoned  the  young  Manchu 
Emperor,  whom  he  stripped  of  his  titles  and  treasure,  and, 
on  the  plea  that  China  must  have  peace,  announced  that 
the  war  was  over.  Japanese  newspapers  stated  that  Feng 
had  been  bought  over  by  Chang  for  five  million  dollars. 
As  well  he  might,  Wu  denounced  him  as  a  traitor  and  an 
ingrate.  Of  course,  his  treachery  was  fatal  to  Wu’s  plan. 
In  hot  haste  Wu  returned  from  the  front  to  Tientsin,  but 
after  two  or  three  days  saw  that  the  game  was  up,  rescued 
as  many  of  his  men  as  possible  from  their  plight,  and 
set  sail  with  them  for  the  Yangtse,  whose  Tuchuns  still 
supported  him.  On  November  i8th,  with  Hankow- 
Wuchang  as  centre,  he  set  up  a  Military  Government  of 
the  Yangtse  and  Yellow  River  provinces,  and  proclaimed 
its  independence  of  the  Chang-Feng  combination.  Later 
he  marched  to  Loyang,  his  former  headquarters  in  Honan, 
but  finding  that  his  old  magic  was  gone,  went  in  the 
beginning  of  December  into  “  retirement  ”  at  Sinyang- 
chow.  And  so  Wu  passes  out  of  the  picture — for  the 
present.  In  all  history  there  is  no  more  striking  instance 
of  the  swift  reversal  of  fortune,  and  it  was  no  fault  of  his. 
The  Japanese  rejoiced  at  his  fall;  for,  with  him  out  of 
the  way  and  their  man  Chang  triumphant,  the  situation 
was  under  the  control  of  Japan ;  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
soldier  she  had  won  a  great  victory;  it  probably  cost  her 
much  less  than  the  successes  due  to  her  previous  policy 
of  subsidising  by  loans  Chinese  Cabinets,  some  of  the 
Tuchuns  of  China  proper,  and  leading  officials  in  Peking 
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and  the  provinces;  and  all  done  so  adroitly  and  discreetly ! 
After  Chang  and  Feng  had  met  at  Tientsin  to  discuss 
the  position,  Tuan  Chi-jui  was  nominated  Chief  Executive, 
and  he  replaced  Tsao  Kun  at  Peking,  where  he  forthwith 
reinstated  several  of  the  men,  all  pro-Japanese,  who  had 
been  in  his  Cabinet  in  1920.  But  Chang  and  Feng  soon 
developed  serious  differences  of  opinion,  one  subject  of 
controversy,  it  is  said,  being  Feng’s  harsh  treatment  of 
the  Emperor.  Moreover,  it  appeared  that  Feng  had  “  lost 
face  ” — a  damning  thing! — throughout  China  because  of 
his  treachery  to  Wu,  The  Emperor  was  set  free,  but 
sought  sanctuary  in  the  Japanese  Legation  by  arrange¬ 
ment — another  clever  move  of  Japan.  Chang  was  strong 
enough  to  force  Feng  to  leave  Peking,  but  not  strong 
enough  to  get  him  to  remove  his  troops  from  the  capital, 
and  therefore  Chang  deemed  it  prudent  to  retire  to  Tien¬ 
tsin,  where  he  is  massing  his  forces.  What  will  follow 
next  in  this  struggle  between  Chang  and  Feng  remains  to 
be  seen.  It  is  now  stated  that  Feng  is  going  to  Japan,  and 
this  indicates  another  score  for  Chang  and  Japan.  China 
continues  distracted  and  chaotic.  But  there  is  no  sort  of 
question  who  is  the  real  gainer  in  the  Far  East,  the 
Washington  Conference  notwithstanding.  The  Powers 
have  sent  a  Note  to  the  new  Chinese  Government  which 
declares  that  they  will  give  it  full  support  on  the  under¬ 
standing  that  it  has  been  constituted  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  nation,  and  that  it  will  vigorously  fulfil  all  existing 
treaties.  This  is  all  very  well,  but  the  difficulty  arises  in 
obtaining  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  new  Government 
has  been  constituted  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Chinese 
people. 

December  12th. 
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By  Sir  Francis  Piggott 

A  SOUND  constitution  is  as  vitally  important  to  the  body 
politic  as  to  the  body  human  :  no  liberties  may  be  taken 
with  either.  If  this  trite  remark  appears  to  have  no  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  British  Constitution  because,  being  unwritten, 
it  is  so  vague  that  liberties  may  pass  undetected,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  no  more  vague  and  undefined 
than  the  natural  or  inherited  condition  of  the  human  body 
which  is  its  constitution.  I  doubt  whether  what  was  lately 
done  in  connection  with  the  treaty-making  prerogative  was 
a  deliberate  step  in  the  evolution  of  a  Socialist  State, 
though  Socialism  undoubtedly  approved.  It  appeared  to 
spring  rather  from  a  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  reasons 
which  underlie  the  somew^hat  cumbersome  processes  in¬ 
volved  in  treaty-making,  and  to  have  been  impelled  by  a 
desire  to  “  get  on  with  it.”  There  were  so  many  important 
things  to  be  accomplished.  Parliamentary  time  pressed, 
and  the  temperament  of  the  Labour  Government  urged  it 
to  sweep  away  anything  which  hindered  progress.  More¬ 
over,  the  necessities  of  the  political  situation  were  then  so 
exigent  that  the  older  Parties,  bred  though  they  are  in 
constitutional  traditions,  seemed  to  have  abandoned  the 
guardianship  of  them. 

Here  are  three  pictures  of  Parliamentary  manners  which 
will  repay  comparative  study;  it  will  assuredly  show  that 
my  criticism  might  have  been  pitched  in  a  higher  key. 

1787.  A  commercial  treaty  with  France  has  lately  been 
concluded,  to  which  the  King’s  Speech  has  alluded  in 
these  terms  : — 

I  have  concluded  a  Treaty  of  Navigation  and  Commerce  with  the  Most 
Christian  King ;  a  copy  of  which  shall  be  laid  before  you.  I  must  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  you  to  take  such  measures  as  you  shall  judge  proper  for 
carrying  it  into  effect. 

On  February  5th  Mr.  Pitt  moved 

That  this  House  will,  upon  this  day  se’nnight,  resolve  itself  into  a 
Committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  consider  of  so  much  of  His  Majesty’s 
Speech  ...  as  relates  to  the  Treaty  of  Navigation  and  Commerce  with 
France. 
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The  Commons  resolutions  founded  upon  the  treaty 
came  up  to  the  Lords,  and  on  March  ist  Lord  Lansdowne, 
though  criticising  one  of  its  provisions,  approved  the  pro¬ 
cedure  :  “  Parliament,”  he  said,  “  had  been  in  the  habit 
from  the  most  ancient  times  of  advising  the  Crown  in 
matters  of  commerce.” 

1890.  Lord  Salisbury  has  concluded  an  agreement 
with  Germany :  the  Kaiser  has  obtained  Heligoland,  so 
long  desired,  by  acquiescing  in  the  extension  of  the  British 
sphere  of  influence  in  East  Africa,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  Protectorate  over  Zanzibar.  A  Bill  sought  the 
approval  of  Parliament  to  the  cession  of  Heligoland. 
The  House  thought  well  of  the  agreement ;  but  a  constitu¬ 
tional  question  was  involved  :  was  the  Bill  necessary  ? 
The  Conservative  Law  Officers,  after  some  hesitation, 
thought  it  was.  Mr.  Gladstone  thought  otherwise.  Terri¬ 
tory  can  only  be  ceded  by  treaty :  the  treaty-making 
prerogative  is  in  the  Crown;  the  Bill  submitted  it  to  the 
control  of  Parliament.  To  this  violation  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  he  could  never  be  a  party;  he  would  take  no  further 
part  in  the  proceedings,  and  stalked  out  of  the  House. 
In  spite  of  this  little  touch  of  melodrama,  we  should  do 
well  to  bear  in  mind  the  words  of  that  stern  and  unbend¬ 
ing  upholder  of  the  prerogative,  for  they  are  apt  to-day  : — 
The  change  in  so  long-established  a  custom  “  should  be 
made,  if  at  all,  with  our  eyes  open,  and  our  minds  aw'ake, 
with  full  knowledge  of  what  it  is  we  are  abolishing,  and 
why  we  abolish  it,  of  what  we  are  substituting,  and  why 
we  venture  on  such  a  substitution.” 

August  1924.  Complicated  negotiations  had 

been  going  on  for  some  months  with  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment;  it  seemed  as  if  they  would  be  abortive.  The  House 
was  anxious  to  have  details  of  the  proceedings,  and  two 
draft  treaties  were  ordered  to  be  presented  to  Parliament. 
Negotiations  being  unexpectedly  resumed,  the  actual 
drafts  which  were  agreed  to  were  laid  on  the  table.  This 
was  not  a  strict  compliance  with  the  order  of  the  House, 
and  a  debate  on  the  procedure  which  the  Government 
proposed  to  adopt  in  regard  to  these  treaties  sprang  up 
out  of  a  suggestion  by  Sir  Robert  Horne  that  the  Prime 
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Minister  should  postpone  signing  till  they  had  been  dis¬ 
cussed.  Mr.  MacDonald  made  a  general  statement  which 
was,  with  great  deference,  very  far  from  lucid.  He  had 
not  signed,  but  wanted  to  sign  at  once,  though  he  was  not 
“labouring  under  the  foolish  delusion”  that  this  would 
imply  that  the  House  had  sanctioned  the  treaties.  “  The 
signature  puts  an  end  to  negotiations,”  that  is  all ;  “  the 
results  come  before  the  House.” 

The  discussion  had  interjected  itself  into  the  debate 
on  the  third  reading  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  (Appro¬ 
priation)  Bill;  it  was  suspended  to  allow  that  Bill  to  pass, 
and  resumed  later  on  the  motion  for  adjournment.  It 
ended  in  a  verbal  scrimmage,  characterised  by  what  has, 
unfortunately,  come  to  be  regarded  in  the  present  day  as 
the  “amenity”  of  debate.  Mr.  Ferguson,  as  Mr. 
Buchanan  alleged,  was  “  a  stranger  to  the  truth  ” ;  Mr. 
Buchanan,  as  Mr.  Ferguson  alleged,  “never  told  a  truth 
in  his  life”;  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  face  Mr.  Buchanan, 
couldn’t  “  keep  his  mouth  shut.” 

I  leave  to  others  the  task  of  examining  the  Anglo-Soviet 
treaties  on  their  merits;  I  am  only  trying  to  find  out 
what  has  become  of  the  doctrine  that  treaty-making  is  a 
prerogative  of  the  Crown  :  so  clear  in  the  days  of  Pitt,  so 
nebulous  in  1890,  so  unrecognisable  to-day.  I  am 
puzzled  especially  to  understand  whether  there  was  any 
connection  between  these  invertebrate  proceedings  and 
the  announcement  made  last  April  by  the  Under¬ 
secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  that  all  treaties  would  hence¬ 
forward  be  submitted  to  Parliament  for  “  ratification.” 

Some  changes  in  treaty  formalities  have,  in  fact,  been 
introduced.  The  General  Treaty  is  made  between  “  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland”  and  “the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,”  each  represented  by  “pleni¬ 
potentiaries,”  who,  “  having  communicated  their  full 
powers,  found  in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed, 
etc.”  The  treaty  is  to  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications 
exchanged  in  London  as  soon  as  possible.  The  rest  of 
the  procedure  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  Prime  Minister’s 
speech.  It  has  been  presented  to  Parliament,  and  is  to 
lie  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  twenty-one 
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Parliamentary  days,  during  which  “  the  House  can  con¬ 
sider  it,  it  can  amend  it,  it  can  pass  it,  or  reject  it.” 

“  The  King  ”  has  disappeared ;  no  one  knows  whence 
the  English  plenipotentiaries  obtained  their  full  powers; 
hence  no  one  knows  who  is  to  ratify  what  they  have  agreed 
to.  If  ratification  by  Parliament  is  intended,  this  has  not 
been  provided  for  as  the  law  now  stands.  Ratification  is 
a  word  of  very  definite  meaning — omnis  ratihabitio  rctro- 
irahitur  et  mandato  (^quifaratur  \  and  a  person  who  could 
not  give  the  prior  command  cannot  ratify.  If,  therefore, 
it  is  proposed  to  transfer  the  treaty-making  prerogative 
from  the  Crown  to  Parliament,  something  much  more 
formal  than  a  Ministerial  statement  will  be  necessary. 
This  is  by  no  means  a  mere  technicality;  for  it  is  con¬ 
ceivable  that  the  validity  of  this  treaty  should  come  in 
issue  before  the  Courts,  which  deal  with  the  prerogative 
as  part  of  the  law  of  the  land.  Even  if  the  House  of 
Commons  were  to  approve  this  treaty  by  some  resolution, 
or  if  the  twenty-one  days  were  to  expire  without  action 
taken,  the  requirements  of  the  law  would  not  have  been 
fulfilled. 

But  the  difficulties  do  not  end  here.  Articles  2,  3,  and  4 
deal  with  existing  treaties  with  Russia;  some  are  recog¬ 
nised  by  the  two  parties  as  having  lost  their  force;  others 
are  regarded  as  in  force  between  them ;  others  again  (multi¬ 
lateral)  are  in  future  to  be  applied  between  them.  The 
majority  of  these  documents  are  treaties  to  which  the 
Crown  was  a  high  contracting  party.  It  is  more  than 
doubtful  whether  the  party  to  this  treaty— “  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland” — either  by  its  Parliament  or  its 
Government,  can  so  deal  with  them. 

But,  it  will  be  asked,  has  the  Government  no  power  to 
negotiate  and  deal  with  foreign  Governments?  Un¬ 
doubtedly  it  has;  it  may  enter  into  agreements,  subject, 
when  necessary,  to  the  approval  of  Parliament  signified 
in  the  customary  way.  Of  this  no  better  example  could 
be  found  than  the  agreement  for  a  loan  such  as  is  con¬ 
templated  in  Articles  ii  and  12  (if  only  it  were  called  an 
“  agreement  ”  and  not  a  “  treaty  ”),  which  is  not  to  come 
into  force  until  the  necessary  Parliamentary  authority 
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for  the  guarantee  of  the  loan  has  been  given.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  provisions  as  to  fisheries  contained  in 
the  annex  to  Article  5,  which  are  to  be  made  effective  by 
Act  of  Parliament.  No  period  of  lying  on  the  table,  nor 
any  resolution  of  the  House,  could  give  them  statutory 
authority. 

All  this  must  be  dry  as  dust ;  but  order  is  Heaven’s  first 
law,  the  Devil  is  the  author  of  confusion;  and  both  sayings 
are  specially  applicable  to  the  conduct  of  relations 
between  States.  That  confusion  exists  in  the  matter  of 
negotiating  treaties  is  manifest :  in  so  far  as  it  results 
from  the  desire  to  increase  Parliamentary  control  over 
them,  it  is  in  part  due  to  a  want  of  appreciation  of  the 
control  which  is  already  exercised.  Nevertheless  I  freely 
admit  that  there  is  much  excuse  for  it.  One  would  have 
thought  that  in  so  great  a  matter  as  the  cession  of  terri¬ 
tory,  however  small  the  fragment,  the  law  would  have 
been  so  clear  that  differences  of  opinion  could  not  arise 
between  the  adherents  of  Crown  and  of  Parliament.  The 
Heligoland  debate  was  not  edifying.  History  was  ran¬ 
sacked,  from  the  impeachment  of  Clarendon  for  the 
cession  of  Dunkirk  to  France  by  Charles  1 1,  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  cession  of  Gambia,  also  to  France,  in  1870.  There 
was  a  pretty  battle  of  wits.  Sir  William  Harcourt  gibed 
at  the  “  unlearned  doubt  ”  which  the  Conservative  Law 
Officers  had  raised ;  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  as  he  then  was, 
taunted  him  with  his  new-found  zeal  for  the  prerogative, 
but  declared  that  the  law  was  in  a  nebulous  condition. 
And  yet  there  was  nothing  very  complex  in  the  problem. 
The  treaty-making  prerogative  is  in  the  Crown,  but  sub¬ 
ject  to  this  limitation  ;  that  in  the  exercise  of  it,  the  rights 
of  individuals  cannot  be  affected,  nor  the  law  altered, 
unless  Parliament  sanctions  it  by  statute.  To  cede  terri¬ 
tory  to  a  foreign  country  deprives  the  inhabitants  of  their 
rights  under  the  law  of  England ;  therefore  an  Act  of 
Parliament  is  necessary;  and  that  is  all  there  is  in  it. 

It  is  a  tradition  of  Parliament  to  be  scrupulously  careful 
of  the  prerogative.  The  Extradition  Act  is  a  model  of 
constitutional  propriety.  The  treaties  by  which  extra¬ 
dition  is  carried  out  provide  for  the  mutual  surrender  of 
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criminals ;  but  the  perils  of  habeas  corf  us  attend  the  arrest 
of  a  person  in  England  for  a  crime  committed  in,  say, 
France.  The  “liberty  of  the  subject”  demands  Parlia¬ 
mentary  sanction  for  so  grave  a  departure  from  principle. 
But  in  regard  to  the  surrender  of  an  English  criminal  from 
France,  he  can  be  arrested  on  landing  under  the  ordinary 
law  and  sent  for  trial ;  therefore  the  Extradition  Act  only 
supplements  the  prerogative  by  enabling  the  King’s 
engagements  with  foreign  Sovereigns  to  surrender  their 
criminals  in  England  to  be  carried  out. 

Apart,  then,  from  the  formal  assumption  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  power  of  making  treaties,  in  the  name  of  the 
country  instead  of  in  the  name  of  the  King,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  there  is  anything  in  these  Anglo-Soviet  treaties 
which  required  any  new  procedure  for  exercising  the 
control  of  Parliament;  practically  every  part  of  them 
stands  in  need  of  its  sanction,  and  the  old  precedents  seem 
sufficient. 

Through  the  amorphous  discussion  in  the  House  of 
Commons  there  cross  and  re-cross  three  distinct  chains  of 
thought,  which  I  will  endeavour  to  unravel. 

First:  the  discarding  of  the  treaty-making  prerogative 
of  the  Crown.  For  those  who  see  everything  through  red 
spectacles  this,  if  it  was  really  intended,  will  be  great  good 
news.  Mr.  Bradlaugh  would,  I  suppose,  be  regarded  now 
as  a  Socialist  back-number;  but  he  voted  against  his  party 
and  in  favour  of  the  Heligoland  Bill,  because  he  was 
assured  that  it  involved  a  diminution  of  the  prerogative. 
If  the  Labour  Government  had  any  such  design,  it  was 
probably  based  on  the  polito-economical  ground  that 
as  in  our  constitutional  monarchy  the  prerogative  is  exer¬ 
cised  on  the  advice  of  a  responsible  Minister  who  holds  the 
seals  by  means  of  which  alone  it  can  be  exercised,  it  would 
be  better  to  avoid  circumlocution,  say  so,  and  have  done 
with  it.  It  is  all  very  well  for  learned  men  to  tell  us  that 
the  prerogatives  are  few  in  number  and  that  they  are  only 
the  residue  of  the  arbitrary  authority  which  the  Crown  once 
exercised ;  your  practical  man  will  answer  that  as  the  power 
is  not  exercised  by  the  Crown  at  all,  the  residue  is  nought. 
But,  to  quote  Anson,  “  in  every  political  society  there  must 
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be  some  person  or  body  to  represent  the  State  in  its  deal¬ 
ings  with  other  States,”  whose  business  it  is  to  maintain  the 
“  safety  and  dignity  of  the  country  as  regards  external  re¬ 
lations.”  And  for  this  purpose  there  must  be,  if  not  a 
Sovereign,  a  Sovereign  Authority,  whose  form  will  be  de¬ 
pendent  on  “  historical  antecedents  and  traits  of  national 
character,”  and  the  prerogatives  will  be  vested,  more  or  less 
under  control,  in  that  Sovereign  Authority.  A  Government 
has  enormous  powers,  but  it  is  not  a  Sovereign  Authority. 
The  Ministers  who  guide  the  action  of  the  Crown  are 
responsible  to  the  Crown,  and  responsible  also  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  the  manner  in  which  they  exercise  that  responsi¬ 
bility.  Yet  they  are  but  shadows  which  pass  across  the 
stage ;  in  power  to-day,  forlorn  on  the  Opposition  benches 
to-morrow.  The  i\nglo-Soviet  treaties  are  therefore,  so 
far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  headless;  and  tail-less, 
for  as  the  “  full  powers,”  apparently,  did  not  emanate  from 
the  King,  there  is  no  ratifying  authority  known  to  the  law. 

Secondly  :  The  discussion  in  Parliament  proceeded  on 
the  assumption  that  its  authority  was  necessary  to  enable 
the  draft  treaties  to  be  signed.  Sir  Robert  Horne’s  plea 
that  the  signature  should  be  delayed  till  the  Prime  Minister 
had  heard  what  the  Opposition  had  to  say,  led  Mr.  Ramsay 
MacDonald  off  on  a  false  trail,  on  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  follow  him.  He  was  furnished  w^ith  pleinpouvoirs.  If 
those  powers  had  been  in  customary  form  and  had  eman¬ 
ated  from  the  King,  they  would  have  authorised  him  to 
negotiate,  and  to  sign  when  agreement  had  been  reached, 
subject  to  ratification  by  the  King,  and  approval  of 
Parliament. 

And  thirdly  :  when  the  discussion  came  to  the  question  of 
ratification  by  Parliament  it  made  very  heavy  weather. 
You  give  an  agent  full  powers  to  negotiate  on  your  behalf ; 
you  trace  the  general  lines  of  the  policy  which  is  to  guide 
him ;  it  stands  to  reason  that  you  have  a  right  to  approve 
or  disapprove  what  he  has  done.  So  ratification  of  treaties 
is  customary  and  necessary;  hence  a  certain  delay  and 
possible  uncertainty  whether  the  treaty  will  be  ratified, 
which  only  comes  to  an  end  with  the  exchange  of  ratifi¬ 
cations,  duly  and  formally  signed,  sealed  and  delivered. 
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Hence  ratification  must  be  by  the  person  who  gave  the 
“  prior  command.”  But  uncertainty  is  practically 
eliminated  in  England,  because  both  the  authority  is  given 
and  the  agreement  ratified  by  the  King  on  the  advice  of 
the  Government,  which  has  also  determined  the  policy  on 
which  the  agreement  is  based.  Where,  however,  Parlia¬ 
mentary  action  is  necessary,  the  uncertainty  must  continue 
until  that  action  has  been  taken.  When,  therefore,  Mr. 
MacDonald  complained  that  if  he  were  not  allowed  to  sign 
these  treaties  it  would  be  tantamount  to  saying  to  the 
Soviet  Delegation,  “  I  am  very  sorry,  gentlemen,  I  cannot 
give  my  signature  to  this  to  prove  that  I  am  willing  to 
accept  it  provided  the  subsequent  proceedings  go  through,” 
he  was  exaggerating  the  difficulty  resulting  from  the  custo¬ 
mary  procedure.  There  could  be  no  more  difficulty  about 
this  than  there  was  when  President  Wilson  wrote  to  M. 
Clemenceau  that  he  would  sign  a  Pact  with  England  to 
guarantee  France  at  first  against  unprovoked  aggression 
by  Germany,  and  would  recommend  it  for  acceptance  by 
the  Senate.  That  was  an  intimation  of  possible  rejection. 

My  impression  is  that  Mr.  MacDonald  found  himself, 
rather  unexpectedly,  explaining  the  new  policy  with  regard 
to  treaties  which  had  been  adumbrated  by  Mr.  Ponsonby 
earlier  in  the  session,  that  in  all  cases  they  would  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Parliament  for  ratification.  Now,  if  “  approval  ” 
be  substituted  for  “  ratification,”  there  should  be  no  con¬ 
stitutional  difficulty  in  extending  to  all  treaties  what  is  now 
the  practice  with  regard  to  some.  The  difficulty  which  Mr. 
MacDonald  so  much  emphasised  is  undoubtedly  a  very  real 
one  :  but  it  exists  already.  There  is,  however,  a  trait  in 
our  national  character  which  on  occasion  makes  men  rise 
above  considerations  of  party ;  they  may  disapprove  what 
has  been  agreed  to  by  the  plenipotentiaries,  but  they  are 
unwilling  to  dishonour  their  signature.  Even  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  in  his  most  rombustious  mood,  declared  that  the 
Liberals  would  not  vote  against  the  Heligoland  Bill 
“  because  Ave  do  not  wish  to  break  the  agreement  with 
Germany.”  So  Mr.  MacDonald  acted  in  regard  to  the 
Treaty  of  Lausanne:  “there  were  certain  provisions  with 
which  I  personally  did  not  agree,  but  it  was  an  agreement 
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....  and  nobody  did  more  than  I  did  to  carry  it  out.” 
We  don’t  like  the  consequences  of  non-approval,  of  which 
there  have  been  two  notorious  illustrations  in  the  action 
of  the  American  Senate  in  regard  to  the  Treaty  of  Ver¬ 
sailles  and  the  Pact  of  Guarantee.  That  is  the  dilemma : 
to  approve  though  you  disapprove,  or  to  disapprove  regard¬ 
less  of  consequences;  it  is  inherent  in  the  subject.  But  I 
think  most  constitutional  lawyers  will  agree  that  it  ought 
now  to  be  faced,  and  some  constitutional  means  found  by 
which  all  treaties  should  be  brought  within  the  control  of 
Parliament.  Looking  at  them  as  administrative  acts  of  the 
Government,  as  in  fact  they  are,  it  is  not  expedient  that 
any  Government  should,  in  such  large  matters,  have  such 
uncontrolled  powers  :  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  expedient 
to  be  perpetually  thinking  of  the  sanction  of  impeachment. 
Let  us  face  the  difficulties.  The  agreement  signed  by 
the  plenipotentiaries,  call  it  “  preliminary  agreement,” 
“  treaty,”  “  draft  treaty,”  what  you  will,  has  been  come  to 
by  representatives  of  the  two  Governments ;  a  third  party, 
the  British  Parliament,  cannot  amend  it,  for  that  would 
mean  re-opening  the  negotiations,  and  treaties  might  never 
be  concluded.  They  cannot  be  sent  to  and  fro  as  if  they 
were  “  Lords’  amendments  ”  to  a  Bill.  Then  again,  treaties 
are  often  such  portentously  long  documents,  that  it  is 
practically  impossible  for  them  to  be  submitted  to  effective 
debate.  Imagine,  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George  disingenuously 
suggested  might  have  happened  if  the  Opposition  had 
demanded  it — imagine  a  debate  on  the  Treaty  of  Ver¬ 
sailles  !  a  whole  session  would  hardly  have  sufficed.  Would 
the  closure,  or  the  closure  in  compartments,  have  been 
resorted  to?  What  a  futile  and  undignified  method  of 
obtaining  the  “  approval  ”  of  Parliament ! 

A  general  debate  being,  as  I  think,  out  of  the  question, 
would  it  not  be  possible  to  deal  with  all  treaties  by  statute, 
or  by  resolutions,  as  apparently  is  done  in  the  case  of  a 
commercial  treaty?  It  should  be  possible,  so  long  as 
the  different  parts  are  not  interdependent.  There  was 
one  clause  in  the  treaty  with  France  of  1787  which  might 
have  been  rejected,  but  that  would  not  have  destroyed  the 
whole  treaty.  Yet  even  this  course  might  in  some  cases 
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prove  very  dangerous.  Suppose  the  Opposition  had 
demanded  a  full-dress  debate  on  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
and  suppose  Parliament  had  disapproved  the  occupation 
of  the  Rhineland  ! — can  any  one  figure  out  the  conse¬ 
quences  } 

The  Labour  Government  has  raised,  and  rightly  raised, 
a  difficult  question;  I  am  sure  that  the  right  solution 
has  not  as  yet  been  found.  But  some  solution  there 
must  be,  and  I  venture  on  the  suggestion  that  it  should 
follow  out  lines  which  already  exist  to  their  logical 
conclusion. 

A  “  Party  Treaty,”  intended  to  carry  out  some  favourite 
doctrine  of  any  party,  as  Lord  Clarendon  intended 
in  Paris  in  1856,  should  be  an  impossibility.  During 
its  allotted  span  of  life  a  treaty  binds  the  country,  what¬ 
ever  Party  may  succeed  to  power.  If  the  doctrine  of  all 
Parties  when  they  have  been  in  opposition  is  to  honour 
agreements  made  by  Ministers  in  the  name  of  the  King, 
and  on  behalf  of  the  country,  is  there  not  here  the  germ 
of  a  future  practice,  that  the  Government  should  take  into 
its  councils  some  leading  representatives  from  the  Parties 
in  opposition  during  the  negotiations.^  It  would  be  but 
fair,  seeing  that  one  or  other  of  those  Parties  may  have  to 
carry  out  the  obligations  incurred  by  the  treaty.  It  might 
then  not  be  impossible  to  arrive  at  agreements  with  foreign 
Powers  of  which  all  Parties  in  Parliament  approve.  It 
would  at  least  be  the  death-blow  of  a  diplomacy  based  on 
secret  negotiations,  like  those  which  went  on  with  France 
after  the  Crimea. 

Apart  from  this,  it  seems  advisable  that  the  habit  which 
has  existed  “  from  the  most  ancient  times  of  advising  the 
Crown  ”  should  be  extended  to  matters  other  than  those 
of  commerce.  True,  the  substance  of  the  Parliamentary 
control  would  be  enlarged,  but  the  prerogative  form  would 
be  preserved.  The  history  of  England  lends  dignity  to 
our  forms,  especially  to  those  which  attach  to  the  King- 
ship;  that  dignity  is  not  impaired  because  the  King  acts 
constitutionally  through  his  Ministers.  If  treaties  are  no 
longer  to  be  made  in  the  name  of  the  King  we  must,  by 
parity  of  reasoning,  be  prepared  to  hear  the  “  King’s 
Speech”  read  from  the  Treasury  Bench. 
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P.S. — A  conversation  which  took  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  eve  of  the  dissolution,  after  this  article 
was  in  type,  makes  it  advisable  for  me  to  add  a  few  words, 
if  only  from  the  fact  that  to  Sir  Leslie  Scott’s  query, 
‘‘  According  to  the  Constitution  of  this  country  is  not  the 
King  the  treaty-making  power?”  there  were  “some 
?Jinisterial  cries  of  ‘No’”!  Mr.  Ponsonby  referred  to 
three  among  “  numerous  precedents  ”  for  the  omission  of 
the  King’s  name  in  the  Soviet  treaties.  They  were  not 
precedents,  for  the  following  reasons  : — 

(a)  The  convention  between  Great  Britain  and  France  regarding  Tunis, 
Sept.  i8th,  1897.  The  material  sentence  ran  thus  : — “  The  Undersigned, 
duly  authorised  by  their  respective  Governments,  have  agreed  as  fol¬ 
lows.”  This,  therefore,  was  an  agreement  between  the  Governments. 

(b)  The  convention  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany  regarding 
Samoa,  Nov.  14th,  1899.  The  material  sentence  ran  thus  : — ”  The  Under¬ 
signed,  furnished  with  full  powers  to  that  effect  by  their  respective 
Sovereigns,  have  agreed  as  follows.” 

(c)  The  treaty  between  the  Principal  .Allied  and  Associated  Powers  and 
Poland,  Koumania  and  other  States,  Aug.  loth,  1920.  In  this  ”  the  Under¬ 
signed,  after  exchanging  their  full  pow’ers,  found  in  good  and  due  form, 
agreed  as  follows.”  This  would  appear  to  justify  the  omission  of  the 
origin  of  the  full  powers;  but  instead  of  being  one  of  a  series  of  prece¬ 
dents,  it  itself  sets  a  bad  precedent.  Under  the  treaty  the  High  Contracting 
Parties,  the  Allied  States,  recognised  the  Sovereignty  of  Poland, 
Roumania,  etc.,  over  the  territories  included  in  the  then  recent  settlement. 
But  recognition  of  Sovereignty  is  an  act  appertaining  to  the  Government, 
not  to  the  prerogative.  The  full  pow’ers,  or  authority,  in  this  case  might 
well,  and  should,  have  emanated  from  the  respective  Governments. 

But  there  is  something  more.  In  an  article  on  the 
Soviet  treaties  by  “  Augur  ”  in  the  October  number  of  this 
Review  it  is  stated  that  the  full  powers  were  signed 
by  the  King  in  the  ordinary  time-honoured  fashion,  but 
that  the  Foreign  Office  have  explained  that  His  Majesty’s 
name  was  not  mentioned  “  because  in  the  Soviet  Union 
there  is  no  post  equivalent  to  that  of  a  Monarch  or  of  a 
President  of  a  Republic.”  This  raises  yet  another  con¬ 
stitutional  question  of  great  importance.  If  there  is  no 
Sovereign  Authority  in  Russia  there  is  nothing  and  no 
body  which  represents  the  Russian  people  in  their  rela¬ 
tions  with  other  nations,  nothing  and  no  body  which  can 
bind  that  nation,  and  I  should  have  thought,  with  defer¬ 
ence,  nothing  and  no  body  with  whom  a  treaty  could  be 
concluded. 


“THE  ONE  SOLESMES” 

By  May  Bateman 

Huysmans  wrote  that  there  was  “only  one  Solesmes.” 
Strictly  speaking,  this  is  untrue.  There  is  a  second 
Solesmes  in  France,  near  Cambrai,  known  to  English  and 
American  soldiers  who  fought  in  that  area. 

The  real  Solesmes,  as  it  might  well  be  called,  for  it 
stands  for  the  greatest  reality,  is  rather  at  the  back  of 
beyond  from  the  average  tourist’s  point  of  view.  You  do 
not  happen  upon  Solesmes.  You  make  a  definite  act  of 
will  to  go  there.  It  lies  a  little  to  the  east  of  Sable, 
— “  un  bourg  du  dernier  acabit  ” — its  nearest  town,  and  you 
reach  Sable  via  Le  Mans,  by  means  of  a  train  to  which 
time  is  no  object  and  your  impatience  a  matter  of  complete 
indifference.  Arrived  there,  you  may  or  may  not  find  a 
one-horse  vehicle  to  transport  you  to  the  Abbey  of 
Solesmes,  whose  school  of  plain-song,  under  Dom 
Mocquereau,  is  famous  all  the  world  over,  whose  sculptured 
“  Saints,”  as  they  are  locally  called,  though  many  of  them 
are  not  Saints  at  all,  are  in  their  way  unique. 

“  Fifteen  days  at  Solesmes  is  worth  more  than  fifteen 
months’  study  elsewhere,”  Louis  Veuillot  told  an  artist 
friend.  Camille  Bellaigue,  from  the  musician’s  point  of 
view,  handed  on  the  same  advice.  One  mystical  writer 
wrote  to  another  comparatively  lately,  “  Be  ready  to  go  five 
hundred  miles  out  of  your  way  so  you  can  get  to  Solesmes 
at  the  end.” 

The  story  of  Solesmes  runs  through  nine  centuries,  lit 
by  spectacular  flashes  of  dramatic  fire  as  well  as  its  own 
glow  of  supernatural  radiance.  In  the  eleventh  century 
the  whole  of  the  vast  property  belonged  to  one  Raoul, 
Vicomte  de  Maine  and  Seigneur  de  Beaumont.  It  formed 
part  of  that  delectable  province  of  Maine  at  which  the 
Black  Falcon  cast  envious  glances  in  interludes  between 
his  lightning  raids  and  strategic  assaults  on  Touraine.  It 
was  generous  land,  teeming  with  promise,  well  watered  by 
the  Sarthe,  with  profitable  hunting  and  timber. 

Men  in  those  days  made  provision  for  what  we  might 
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almost  call  spiritual  insurance,  just  as  nowadays  we  make 
sacrifices  to  safeguard  worldly  insurance.  Prayer  was 
rated  high  in  the  scale  of  values.  Raoul’s  brother, 
Geoffroy  le  Vieux,  Seigneur  de  Sable,  fired,  perhaps,  by 
the  example  of  the  great  Hugues,  who  patiently  restored 
one  by  one  churches  and  monasteries  which  Norman  hordes 
had  wrecked,  turned  his  eyes  towards  Soulesmes,  as  it  was 
then  called,  and  “  found  it  fair.”  Buying  it  outright  from 
Raoul,  he  set  to  work  in  loio  to  build  a  monastery  upon 
the  hill,  overlooking  the  river,  to  provide  “  une  fondation 
de  prieres  pour  le  repos  de  son  ame  et  de  celles  de  ses 
parents.”  The  Benedictine  Order  worked  for  six  cen¬ 
turies  single-handed  in  the  west.  Geoffroy  handed  over 
the  new  Priory  and  its  dependencies  to  the  Benedictine 
monks  of  the  St.  Pierre  de  la  Couture  at  Le  Mans — men 
who  had  earned  their  right  to  the  title  of  “  Cultura  Dei.” 
The  charter  was  confirmed  sixty  years  later  by  William  the 
Conqueror.  Each  year,  up  to  the  present  time,  it  is  read 
in  the  refectory  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  it  took  effect, 
and  Mass  offered  for  the  founder.  “Toutes  coutumes  de 
vicairie,  foret,  chasse,  ban  et  charrois,”  together  with  all  the 
“  terres  cultives  et  incultes,  pres,  vignes  et  moulins  situes 
au-dessous  du  monastere,”  were  made  the  exclusive 
property  of  St.  Pierre  de  la  Couture. 

Isolated  as  the  monastery  was,  its  fame  spread,  owing 
to  the  “  exceeding  sanctity  ”  of  its  inmates.  Hoel,  Bishop 
of  Le  Mans,  cruelly  persecuted  by  Hugues  III,  because  in 
a  dispute  between  him  and  William  the  Conqueror, 
HoH  declared  himself  to  be  on  William’s  side, 
escaped  to  Solesmes,  when  exiled  from  his  See,  and 
begged  for  shelter  at  the  monastery  door.  Followed 
a  scene  which  must  have  shown  like  a  page  torn  from 
Old  Testament  history,  a  halt  on  the  way,  in  the  flight  of 
the  children  of  Israel.  For  the  Bishop’s  flock  pursued 
their  shepherd,  and  Solesmes  must  have  been  hard  beset 
to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  vast  community  which  took 
refuge  there,  turning  it,  for  the  time  being,  into  a 
cathedral  town.  Emptied  Le  Mans,  its  busy  life  dis¬ 
organised,  became  first  sullen  and  then  belligerent.  It 
gave  its  ultimatum.  Hugues,  wise  in  his  generation,  capitu- 
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lated,  and  the  Bishop  was  triumphantly  escorted  back 
to  his  See. 

This  was  in  io8i.  Fifteen  years  later  a  greater  honour 
came  to  the  Priory.  Pope  Urban  II,  noble  in  more  than 
birth,  was  travelling  at  that  time  from  town  to  town  in 
France,  raising  recruits  for  the  Crusade.  His  words  burned 
like  flame.  The  flower  of  French  chivalry  rose  at  his  call. 
To  Le  Mans  he  came,  and  Sable,  in  search  of  Robert  of 
Burgundy,  and  so  to  Solesmes,  to  be  energised  and 
renewed  by  the  spirit  of  prayer  which  gives  life  to 
dead  bones. 

Three  centuries,  stained  by  war  and  blood,  rolled  by; 
flame  of  fire  lifting,  sinister ;  dark  furrows  searing  the  years 
like  wounds;  saintly  feet  treading  them,  now  and  again. 
The  monastery  suffered,  but  survived.  Louis  XI  had 
been  on  the  throne  for  nine  years  when  the  then  Prior  of 
St.  Pierre,  Philibert  de  la  Croix,  decided  that  it  was  safe 
to  undertake  certain  structural  alterations  to  beautify  the 
church.  Originally  a  basilica  with  three  naves,  the  form 
was  changed  to  a  Latin  cross.  Philibert  put  up  the  first 
vaulting  in  the  choir;  simple,  dignified  work,  whose  out¬ 
standing  feature  is  its  keystone,  a  cross  in  whose  centre 
the  Crown  of  Thorns  is  carved,  in  honour  of  one  of  the 
Sacred  Thorns,  preserved  as  Solesmes’  greatest  treasure. 
Philibert’s  successor  was  a  certain  Matthieu  de  la  Mothe, 
whom  a  MS.  in  the  Bibliotheque  Roy  ale  names  lovingly, 
“Ami  des  Choses  Celestes.”  Matthieu  rebuilt  the 
cloisters,  erected  more  vaulted  arches,  and  gave  a  bell 
whose  baptismal  name  was  “  Marie.” 

Followed  him,  Guillaume  Cheminart,  the  monk  whose 
name  will  never  be  forgotten  at  Solesmes.  P'or  to  him  we 
owe  the  inception  of  “  un  monument  unique  en  son  genre, 
ou  I’on  voit  I’art  catholique  en  progres  .  .  .  sans  avoir 
rien  perdu  de  la  fleur  des  traditions  mystiques.” 

The  addition  of  north  and  south  transepts  left  spaces 
which  called  for  a  monument  in  keeping  with  a  fine  Pieta, 
Flemish  in  character,  dating  back  to  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  Princes  and  nobles  brought  benefac¬ 
tions  to  help  on  the  work.  Cheminart  resigned  office  in 
1495  on  account  of  age.  It  was  actually  in  the  time  of  his 
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successor,  Philippe  Moreau  de  St.  Hilaire,  that,  a  year 
later,  “  L’Ensevelissement  du  Christ,”  the  monument 
on  the  left  of  the  church,  looking  from  the  High  Altar,  was 
completed. 

But  the  dominant  position  of  William  Cheminart’s  arms, 
with  lions  as  supporters,  at  the  very  apex  of  that  depressed 
arch  of  the  best  transitional  periods  which  frames  the  main 
group  of  statuary,  tells  its  own  tale  of  his  intimate  connec¬ 
tion  w'ith  it.  The  only  other  escutcheons  stand  out  as 
reliefs  in  the  carved  foliage  of  the  frieze  which  separates 
the  lower  from  the  upper  portion  of  the  work.  And  these 
are  royal  arms — arms  of  Charles  VIII  and  Anne  of 
Bretagne,  benefactors,  and  the  Dauphin,  the  addition  of 
whose  shield  conclusively  proves  the  date  of  the  monu¬ 
ment.  Anne’s  first  son  died  in  1495.  The  second  was 
born  a  year  later  and  lived  for  twenty-five  days. 
“L’Ensevelissement  du  Christ”  must,  therefore,  have 
been  completed  within  that  period,  about  the  end  of 
September,  1496,  according  to  the  archaeologist  who  found 
a  monastic  MS.  written  at  Solesmes,  dated  1676,  giving 
a  detailed  description  of  the  arms  which  time  and  violence 
had  almost  obliterated. 

Men  worked  for  love  of  God  instead  of  fame  in  those 
days,  to  adorn  His  House  with  “exceeding  magnifical” 
offerings.  Not  often  do  we  find  the  names  of  sculptors 
engraven  on  old  monuments.  The  sculptors  of 
“  Solesmes’  Saints  ”  are  unknown.  Germain  Pilon’s  name 
has  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  statuary;  Louis 
Mourier’s,  and  many  more.  Tradition  shapes  a  dramatic 
tale  as  to  how  the  “  Burial  of  Christ  ”  came  into  being. 
But  evidential  facts  go  far  to  prove  it  to  be  executed  by 
Michel  Colombe  and  the  pupils  of  his  celebrated  Touraine 
atelier. 

“  Le  sculpteur  du  roi  ”  was  then  at  the  height  of  his 
fame.  Louis  XI,  Margaret  of  Austria,  Francis  II,  Due 
de  Bretagne  employed  him.  He  was  favoured  by  Anne 
de  Bretagne.  His  pupils  had  travelled  widely  in  Flanders 
and  Italy.  He  himself  had  sensed  the  stir  of  the  new 
movement  in  art,  and  was  kept  constantly  in  touch  with 
its  developments,  not  only  by  intercourse  with  famous 
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Italian  artists  whom  Charles  VIII  had  brought  in  his 
wake  after  fighting  in  Italy,  but  through  their  subsequent 
visits  from  Rome  to  Paris  via  Narbonne.  The  shining 
white  Bourree  stone  of  the  monument  was  always  used  by 
Colombe  in  his  work,  and  could  easily  be  transported  from 
Loire  to  Sarthe.  And,  more  than  all,  Colombe  was 
emphatically  a  sculptor,  and  always  “  composed  ”  his  work 
as  a  sculptor,  not  as  a  painter,  would.  A  certain  violence 
and  theatricality,  a  tendency  to  overcrowd  and  elaborate, 
was  creeping  in  upon  Italian  and  Flemish  art  at  that  time, 
but  Colombe’s  work  remained  restrained  and  balanced — 
qualities  which  stand  out  in  this  Burial  of  Christ,  notable 
for  the  unity  of  its  conception. 

Lifting  beyond  the  curve  of  the  vaulting  rises  a  stately 
Gothic  porch,  supported  by  two  pilasters,  Renaissance 
work,  carved  with  arabesques  of  stately  vases,  and  reliefs 
of  flowers  and  foliage.  The  ornamentation  is  severely 
architectural.  There  are  bare  spaces  and  harmonious 
straight  lines.  The  upper  part  is  dominated  by  an  empty 
cross,  behind  which  stands  an  angel.  It  is  planted  on  a 
rock  where  the  head  of  Adam,  sprinkled  with  a  few  drops 
of  Redeeming  Blood,  is  revealed.  Two  angels,  one  hold¬ 
ing  the  crown  of  thorns,  and  the  other  the  nails,  stand  on 
either  side  of  the  cross.  Further  on,  at  the  extreme  outer 
edge  of  the  monument,  are  the  two  thieves,  in  the  last 
agony,  on  their  crosses.  The  muscles  and  sinews  of  both 
are  tense.  Their  chests  are  inflated;  their  limbs  swollen 
and  contorted.  The  right  leg  of  the  bad  thief  is  drawn  up 
nearly  to  the  level  of  the  knee  with  pain.  Vigorous, 
realistic  work  this,  bearing  the  stamp  of  “  le  vrai  verite.” 

Below,  on  a  level  with  the  base  of  the  Cross  and  the 
angel  in  the  niche,  are  the  large  three-quarter  length 
statues  of  David  and  Isaiah,  framed  in  arches;  bold,  virile 
figures  announcing  the  glories  of  the  Saviour  and  His 
Resurrection.  Beyond,  two  more  angels,  full-length  but 
smaller  statues,  bear  the  remaining  instruments  of  the 
Passion.  The  transcription  on  the  Prophets’  scrolls  bring 
the  significance  of  the  monument  home.  “  Nec  dabis 
sanctum  tuum  videre  corruptionem”  :  “  Erit  sepulchrum 
ejus  gloriosum.”  A  richly  ornamented  frieze  with  three 
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tiers  divides  the  upper  from  the  lower  portion  of  the 
statuary.  At  either  curve  of  the  frame  which  enshrines 
the  grotto  where  Christ’s  body  lies  are  two  “petits 
angelots,”  whom  Vitry  happily  compares  with  the  little 
angels  of  the  Moulins  tryptich,  “  cousins-germains  des 
anges  musiciens  de  Memling.” 

Under  a  depressed  Gothic  arch,  ornamented  with  small 
trilobate  arches  and  delicate  foliage,  the  form  of  the  dead 
Christ,  serene  and  noble,  is  conceived  on  thirteenth  century 
lines.  Eight  life-sized  figures  surround  the  bier.  Nico- 
demus,  in  pilgrim’s  hood  and  robe,  and  Joseph  of  Ari- 
mathea,  in  the  costume  of  a  knight  of  the  period,  hold  the 
shroud  at  either  end.  The  beloved  disciple  supports  Our 
Lady,  from  whose  limbs  you  feel  that  all  power  has  gone, 
although  she  still  stands  upright.  Her  arms  hang  loosely 
at  her  side.  The  Mother,  who  has  stood  by  while  her 
Son  was  being  crucified,  is  tearless  now.  But  what  grief 
is  locked  within  that  deep  heart !  Next  St.  John,  another 
disciple  holds  a  jar  of  ointment.  Beyond  Our  Lady  are 
two  holy  women,  the  one  half  shrinking,  as  though  she  were 
afraid  one  long-drawn  breath  might  break  the  tremendous 
silence  which  enfolds  their  dead.  Living  figures  all; 
characteristic,  after  the  fashion  of  the  day.  On  the  near 
side  of  the  bier,  at  Our  Lord’s  feet,  with  her  jar  of  precious 
perfume  before  her,  is  the  one  seated  figure  in  the  group; 
a  figure  which,  later  on,  Richelieu  wished  to  isolate  and 
remove  to  Paris,  The  Magdalen  is  “  une  veritable  trou¬ 
vaille  de  genie.”  The  simple  lines  of  her  drapery  fall 
naturally  about  her  supple  figure;  there  is  no  sense  of 
pose  or  artificiality.  Her  tears  have  fallen  heavily  of  late. 
You  may  trace  the  course  of  a  drop  or  two  on  the  neck 
of  her  bodice.  But  now  they  will  fall  no  more.  Her 
hands  are  clasped  near  her  lips;  her  eyes  have  looked 
their  long  last  upon  the  suffering  Christ.  She  awaits 
revelation. 

Against  the  walls  of  the  cavern  angels’  figures  are 
chiselled  in  relief,  the  one  holding  Veronica’s  handker¬ 
chief,  the  other  Judas’s  purse.  A  pendant  which  once 
held  the  Holy  Thorn  surmounts  the  main  group.  Standing 
against  the  piers  of  the  arch  near  the  Renaissance  pillars 
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are  the  figures  of  two  courtiers,  wrongly  supposed  by 
the  crowd  to  represent  the  Roman  soldiers  who  guarded 
Our  Lord’s  sepulchre,  and  attacked  by  them  and  badly 
mutilated  before  the  monks  could  intervene,  when  the 
statuary  was  first  shown. 

Fifty  years  went  by  before  the  walls  of  the  north  tran¬ 
sept  had  a  poem  in  stone  to  match  that  of  the  south.  The 
most  notable  of  all  the  many  notable  Priors  of  Solesmes, 
Jean  Bougler,  was  only  twenty-four  years  of  age  when  he 
took  office  in  1505,  Orator  and  theologian,  he  had  made 
his  profession  under  one  of  the  most  learned  monks  of 
La  Couture,  Michel  Bureau.  Ardent  and  capable,  he 
rebuilt  cloisters,  almonry  and  sacristy;  raised  seven  more 
vaults;  turned  a  hall  into  a  well-equipped  monastic  library; 
cleared  the  monastery  of  debt.  At  Bureau’s  death,  unwil¬ 
lingly  accepting  office  at  La  Couture,  by  the  unanimous 
wish  of  its  inmates,  instead  of  the  candidate  who  enjoyed 
commendatory  approbation,  he  was  imprisoned.  Re¬ 
turning  to  Solesmes,  he  composed  that  epic  in  honour  of 
Our  Lady’s  Death,  Burial,  Assumption,  and  life  in  the 
Church,  which  was  later  to  materialise  in  stone. 

The  monument  in  the  north  transept  is  actually  larger 
than  that  of  the  chapel  in  the  south,  but  even  so  it  is  not 
complete.  True  to  the  custom  of  the  period,  this  work, 
too,  is  unsigned,  but  it  has  many  characteristics  in  common 
with  the  Floris-de  Vriendt  School,  then  famous  in  Europe. 
Both  Flemish  and  Italian  influences  are  traceable.  And 
while  Cornelius  de  Vriendt  produced,  in  the  main,  work  on 
the  characteristic  lines  of  his  own  country,  Flanders,  Franz 
Floris  travelled  and  studied  in  Italy;  and  returned  to  the 
school  all  aflame  with  the  light  of  the  new  spirit.  There 
were  four  brothers  in  all.  Jacques  worked  in  glass;  Jean 
in  ceramic.  Portraits  of  Franz  and  Jean  Floris  and 
Cornelius  de  Vriendt  can  be  found  in  the  monument,  just 
as  the  portraits  of  the  two  Van  Eycks  are  recognisable  in 
the  “  Adoration  of  the  Lamb.”  Individual  parts  of  the 
design  seem,  in  the  view  of  experts,  to  be  directly  attribut¬ 
able  to  each  of  the  three  brothers,  which  may  account  for  a 
local  legend  that  three  strangers,  Italian  sculptors, 
escaping  from  their  country  on  a  false  charge  of  murder. 
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knocked  one  night  at  the  monastery  door  asking  for 
admittance,  and  were  afterwards  entrusted  with  the  work. 

White  Caen  stone  serves  as  medium,  as  was  invariably 
the  case  with  Floris’s  School.  The  monument  springs  to  the 
summit  of  the  chapel  vaulting,  a  shining  temple  of  arches, 
pilasters,  columns  and  towers  so  richly  yet  so  delicately 
ornamented  that  the  whole  seems,  by  some  miraculous 
intervention,  to  have  come  into  being  in  a  night.  Wherever 
the  eye  turns  it  meets  some  graceful  curve  or  ornament, 
traceable,  as  a  rule,  to  Italian  inspiration.  The  effect  of 
this  “  Janua  vitae  ”  is  of  a  litany  of  praise.  One  is  reminded 
of  the  porch  of  St.  Hubert’s  exquisite  little  chapel  at 
Amboise,  with  which  it  is  contemporary. 

The  upper  part  depicts  the  scene  of  the  Assumption, 
framed  in  a  triumphal  arch.  Unluckily  the  original  statues 
of  Our  Lord  and  Our  Lady  were  replaced  by  sadly  inferior 
statues  when  an  accident  to  the  wall  behind  demolished 
this  part  of  the  monument  in  later  years.  Bougler’s 
conception  is  founded  on  a  text  from  Exodus.  The  Virgin 
is  being  lifted  to  heaven  on  a  mercy-seat,  raised  by 
cherubim.  Old  and  New  Testament  figures  acclaim  her. 
Here,  too,  is  a  portrait  of  Michel  Bureau  in  the  Benedic¬ 
tine  habit,  and,  according  to  Cartier,  Franz  Floris,  a 
bearded  young  man,  raising  ardent  hands  towards  the 
departing  vision. 

The  lower  part  of  the  monument  is  separated  from  the 
upper  by  a  Renaissance  frieze  of  foliated  arabesques. 
Below,  in  four  great  niches,  the  four  doctors  of  the  Church 
who  were  especially  marked  in  their  devotion  to  the  Mother 
of  God,  St.  Anselm,  St.  Bernard,  St.  Bonaventure,  and 
St.  Peter  Damien,  are  shown  chaunting  her  praises.  Life- 
sized  statues  of  St.  Timothy  and  St.  Denis  Areopagite 
stand  on  handsome  plinths  in  shrines,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  Renaissance  pillars.  The  different  cantos  of  Dom 
Bougler’s  poem  are  easily  interpreted  by  means  of 
numerous  scrolls,  cartouches,  or  pages  of  open  books, 
passages  from  the  sacred  writings,  or  the  work  of  St. 
Denis  Areopagite  and  the  Holy  Fathers,  usually 
condensed. 

Almost  every  foot  of  space  is  carved  and  chiselled. 
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Even  the  wall  of  the  sepulchre  is  decorated.  Here  the 
first  touch  of  decadence  which  later  was  to  paganise  so 
much  Renaissance  work  is  indicated  in  the  death-masks 
which  fill  the  interspaces  between  piers  and  arches. 

Renaissance  arches  divide  the  grotto  within  which  lies 
the  dead  Virgin  surrounded  by  disciples  and  holy  women, 
into  three  graceful  bays.  She  is  stretched  upon  a  bier 
carved  with  reliefs  of  Esther,  Bathsheba,  Judith,  Martha 
and  Mary.  The  lines  are  simple  and  noble,  the  pose 
austere  yet  natural,  the  left  knee  slightly  raised,  the  long 
hands  crossed,  fingers  inclining  downwards.  The  restraint 
and  composure  of  the  expression  recall  an  even  more 
beautiful  piece  of  work,  the  “  Dormition  ”  of  Our  Lady  on 
the  lintel  of  the  central  bay  of  the  north  porch  at  Chartres 
cathedral.  Here  is  the  same  sweetness  and  strength — 
Mary  kept  many  things  within  her  heart — the  same  inviolate 
purity.  “  In  me  gratia  omnis  vitae  et  veritatis ;  in  me  omnis 
spes  vitae  et  virtutis.”  St.  James — a  portrait  of  Cornelius 
de  Vriendt — at  her  head,  St.  John  beside  him,  another 
apostle,  and  Jean  Bougler — touching  anachronism  common 
to  the  age — hold  the  shroud.  Bougler’s  statue  is  the 
finest  of  these  last.  A  disciple  is  seated  in  the  fore¬ 
ground.  Each  has  his  markedly  characteristic  expression, 
but  St.  Peter,  who  leans  over  the  dead  figure  with  hands 
clasped  in  prayer,  has  the  fatherly  look  of  one  who  knows 
that,  after  incomparable  pain,  the  Mother  of  God  has 
awakened  to  glory.  “  Let  our  prayers  pass  through  her 
hands  and  she  will  give  them  fragrance,”  he  seems  to  say.' 

“  La  Pamoison,”  or  dying  Communion  of  the  Virgin, 
is  the  subject  of  another  large  group  in  the  chapel,  which 
so  exasperated  a  commendatory  prior  who,  later  on,  was 
sent  by  the  authorities  to  Solesmes,  that  he  mutilated  the 
two  arms  of  Christ,  who  is  giving  the  Host  to  his  Mother. 
He  also  violently  erased  the  inscription  on  an  open  book, 
“Accipe  hoc,  chara  mea,  quod  mox  complebo  tibi  una 
cum  Patre  meo.” 

A  third  group,  greatly  inferior,  shows  the  Child  Christ 
talking  to  the  doctors,  one  of  whom,  a  newcomer,  entering 
upon  the  assembled  group,  is  supposed  to  be  a  portrait  of 
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Martin  Luther.  A  fourth  represents  “  The  Massacre  of 
the  Innocents.”  These  groups,  in  Cartier’s  view,  were 
designed  by  the  artists  who  were  responsible  for  the  new 
statues  of  the  Saviour  and  His  Mother  in  the  Assumption. 

Jean  Bougler  was  the  last  Regular  Prior  of  St.  Pierre 
de  Solesmes,  just  as  Michel  Bureau  was  the  last  Regular 
Prior  of  St.  Pierre  de  la  Couture.  After  their  deaths,  the 
commendatory  system  and  the  confused  spirit  of  the 
times,  ending  in  revolution,  had  fuller  sway.  Older 
monks  died;  newcomers,  who  took  their  place,  dwelt  less 
on  the  things  of  God  than  their  forbears  had.  Discipline 
almost  ceased;  the  rule  was  relaxed  or  ignored,  except 
in  a  few  notable  instances.  Confusion  reigned ;  men  called 
themselves  Christians  and  behaved  as  pagans.  The 
monastery  of  Solesmes  needed  urgent  restoration  spiritu¬ 
ally  as  well  as  structurally.  When  the  monks  of  St.  Maur 
came  to  reform  it  they  found  only  four  members  of  the 
C'ommunity  still  trying  to  keep  up  the  old  observances. 

They  enlarged  and  restored  the  buildings,  rebuilt  the 
monastery  altogether  in  1722,  and  executed  many  wise 
reforms.  The  church,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  neces¬ 
sary  repairs,  was  left  as  it  was.  Less  than  sixty  years 
later  their  efforts  seemed  fruitless.  The  Constitutional 
Assembly  passed  an  Act  suppressing  monasteries; 
religious  Orders  were  abolished.  The  exiled  monks,  their 
possessions  gone,  were  thrown  upon  the  charity  of  a  world 
which  had  forgotten  their  existence,  and  where,  in  such 
an  hour,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  earn  a  living.  The 
sacred  Relics  were  taken  away  and  hidden  to  save  them 
from  violation.  The  monastery  was  put  up  for  sale  and 
bought  by  a  private  purchaser,  the  Sieur  Henri  Lenoir 
de  Chanteloup.  His  name  deserves  to  be  remembered. 
“  Never  was  a  stouter  knight.”  He  took  possession  of 
Solesmes,  probably  with  a  view  to  restoring  it  at  a  fair 
price  to  its  rightful  owners  when  and  if  the  new  order 
changed,  and  they  were  re-established.  It  was  not  peace¬ 
ful  possession.  All  over  France  private  monuments,  and 
pictures  belonging  to  monastic  orders,  had  been  annexed 
by  the  State.  Why  not  these  ?  There  must  have  been  some 
flaw  in  the  transfer,  said  the  authorities.  The  property 
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might  or  might  not  be  Sieur  de  Chanteloup’s,  but,  very 
obviously,  the  unique  groups  of  statuary  belonged  to  the 
State  and  the  State  alone.  .  .  . 

The  wording  of  the  agreement  clearly  established  Sieur 
de  Chanteloup’s  title  to  the  church  and  monastery  with 
all  its  remaining  contents,  yet  systems  of  municipal  bully¬ 
ing  have  before  now  broken  men  of  straw.  But  de 
Chanteloup  was  a  born  fighter.  Threatened  with  arrest, 
he  stood  his  ground.  Notices  denouncing  him  were 
pasted  and  posted  in  every  conceivable  spot;  he  ignored 
them.  The  Prefecture  at  Sarthe  sent  a  body  of  men, 
led  by  a  secularised  priest,  to  break  into  the  church,  if 
necessary,  and  make  arrangements  for  taking  away  the 
statuary.  De  Chanteloup  saw  to  it  that  they  had  to  break 
in.  When  they  did,  at  last,  they  grossly  damaged  the 
monuments  with  their  chisels  and  hammers.  But  they 
could  not  take  them  away. 

For  eight  years,  week  in,  week  out,  the  struggle  con¬ 
tinued.  De  Chanteloup  might  well  have  lost  heart,  as 
he  had  lost  money.  Every  appeal  went  against  him. 

Finally,  w^hen  all  seemed  lost,  he  took  a  desperate 
course.  The  Emperor  was  at  Wilna,  in  the  throes  of  the 
Russian  expedition.  On  the  face  of  it,  it  seemed  scarcely 
a  suitable  moment  to  approach  a  great  fighter  with  a  per¬ 
sonal  issue,  involving  the  fate  of  old  ecclesiastical  treasures. 
But  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  in  camp,  settled  the  matter  once 
and  for  all.  On  July  nth,  1812,  the  Feast  of  St.  Bene¬ 
dict’s  Translation — did  he  remember  it? — he  signed  the 
decree  definitely  annulling  that  of  the  Prefecture.  “  Les 
statues  font  partie  n4cessaire  de  I’acquisition  faite  par  le 
Sieur  de  Chanteloup.” 

Financial  difficulties  probably  accounted  for  the  fact 
that  at  a  later  period  the  property  passed  out  of  de 
Chanteloup’s  hands  into  those  of  a  syndicate  of  three 
purchasers.  For  years  the  church  had  been  empty  but 
for  dreams.  But  these — or  some  of  them — were  to 
materialise.  A  young  lad.  Prosper  Gueranger,  who  lived 
in  the  neighbourhood,  came  here  in  babyhood  with  his 
nurse;  in  boyhood,  alone.  He  heard  the  call  of  Solesmes, 
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in  its  silence.  The  church  was  empty,  but  a  still  small 
voice  pleaded  with  him. 

At  twenty-two  he  was  ordained  a  priest.  The  dream 
was  illuminated.  In  1833  this  young  man  of  twenty-six 
bought  the  property,  and  came,  a  year  later,  to  Solesmes 
with  five  other  priests,  with  the  object  of  reinstating  the 
Benedictine  Order  in  France.  In  September,  1837,  Pope 
Gregory  XVI  raised  the  old  priory  to  the  dignity  of  an 
abbey,  and  made  Dom  Gueranger  its  first  abbot.  The 
monks  stayed  there  until  1901,  when  the  Association  law 
sent  them  again  into  exile — this  time  to  England.  Com¬ 
paratively  lately,  some  of  them  have  returned  to  Solesmes, 
where  “  I’art  religieux  est  celebre  comme  nulle  part.” 

For  Dom  Gueranger’s  aim — an  aim  magnificently 
accomplished — was  to  restore  to  the  world  in  its  innate 
purity  not  only  the  Liturgy  but  the  liturgical  chaunt. 
St.  Benedict’s  sons  from  time  immemorial  have  fought 
the  powers  of  evil  with  that  incomparable  weapon.  To-day, 
as  in  the  past,  it  brings  order  into  citi.es  of  confusion. 

“  Cet  art  du  plain-chant  est  plus  que  tout  autre 
impregne,  sature  de  verite  .  .  .  il  n’a  qu’un  objet  .  .  . 
c’est  la  pri^re.  ...  A  Solesmes,  par  une  rencontre  peut- 
etre  unique,  le  vrai,  le  beau  et  le  bien  se  rejoignent.” 

Perhaps  only  those  who  have  been  to  Solesmes  can  hope 
to  understand  all  that  Solesmes  stands  for.  It  is  a  rock 
in  a  sea  of  turbulent  waves.  It  is  a  revelation  to  the 
individual  soul.  Secure,  sweet  and  strong  with  strength 
beyond  human  expression,  it  reveals  to  blind  eyes  what 
they  could  never  have  seen  but  for  its  inspiration. 

An  old  French  legend  tells  how  long  ago  in  the  early 
days  of  Marmoutier’s  foundation,  a  knight  in  Tours 
looked  out  one  black  night  over  the  Loire,  and  saw  the 
sky  red  with  fire  above  the  monastery.  He  summoned 
his  horsemen  in  hot  haste,  and  sent  them  to  extinguish 
the  flames,  or  at  least  to  rescue  the  monks  in  their  cells. 
But  when  the  horsemen  drew  near  they  saw  that  the  light 
in  the  sky  was  no  national  conflagration,  but  the  fire  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  descending  from  above.  .  .  . 

So,  surely,  with  Solesmes. 

E  *  2 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  NURSERY 
ON  THE  STAGE 

By  M.  Willson  Disher 

Some  time  in  the  future  perhaps  a  litterateur  with  a 
knowledge  of  at  least  four  languages  will  give  us  a  satisfy¬ 
ing  study  of  the  craze  for  fairy  tales  that  lasted  in  Europe 
throughout  the  eighteenth  century.  At  present  we  cannot 
be  quite  certain  how  it  began  and  have  to  content  ourselves 
with  the  assumption  that  the  Oriental  scholars  of  Italy  in 
the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  set  the 
fashion — by  discovering  the  magical  legends  of  the  East 
at  a  time  when  the  polite  world  was  a  trifle  weary  of  the 
mythology  of  the  ancients.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Italy 
had  acquired  the  new  taste  long  before  the  rest  of  Europe. 
While  France  and  England  were  still  eager  to  see 
spectacles  based  on  stories  from  Ovid,  Scala  had  intro¬ 
duced  to  his  countrymen,  more  than  fifty  years  before 
London  playgoers  had  tired  of  the  old  diversions, 
dramatised  fairy  stories  of  enchanted  maidens,  heroes 
changed  by  wizards  into  the  shapes  of  birds  or  beasts,  and 
magical  blood  that,  bursting  into  flames,  created  “trans¬ 
formation  scenes.”  Nevertheless,  at  the  opening  of  the 
eighteenth  century  in  England  and  France  the  craze  was 
beginning  to  develop  independently  of  Italian  influences. 
There  was  published  in  Paris  in  1697,  for  instance,  a  little 
volume  called  Contes  de  ma  Mhe  UOye  ou  Histoire  du 
Temps  Passe,  and  dedicated  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth 
Charlotte  of  Orleans  by  Perrault  Darmancour.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  repeat  the  story  of  the  academician’s  attempt 
to  declare  the  author  to  be  a  boy  of  ten,  but  one  must  point 
out  that  the  success  of  the  “Tales”  was  immediate, 
prompting  a  host  of  imitations.  Before  the  excitement 
had  died  down,  Paris  booksellers  provided  another  sensa¬ 
tion.  Back  from  Constantinople,  where  he  had  been 
studying  theology,  Antoine  Galland  began  to  give  the 
world  his  famous  translations.  Mille  et  une  Nuits,  Contes 
Arabes,  tr adults  en  Frangais  appeared  from  1704  to  1717, 
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followed  by  the  posthumous  Contes  et  Fables  Indiennes 
de  Bid  fat  et  de  Lokman  in  1724.  Meanwhile,  there  was 
an  almost  equally  insistent  demand  for  the  Contes  de 
Fees  of  Marie  Catherine  Jumelle  de  Bernville,  Comtesse 
d’Aulnoy — just  the  very  name  for  a  maker  of  romances — 
who  was  the  authoress  of  The  White  Cat.  This  mingling 
of  native  and  Oriental  lore  possibly  explains  why  Barbe 
Bleue  became  an  Eastern  potentate  in  time. 

Apart  from  early  plays  of  St.  George,  and  Elizabethan 
dramatisations  of  the  Faustus  and  Fortunatus  legends, 
the  earliest  traces  of  the  fairy  tale  vogue  in  England  are 
to  be  found  in  country  ballads  and  chapbooks.  These 
were  not  exactly  intended  for  fashionable  reading  and 
might  have  passed  unnoticed  had  it  not  been  for  the 
enterprise  of  Powell,  the  puppet-showman.  He  seems  to 
have  been  a  veritable  Shakespeare  of  the  minor  stage,  and 
we  could  easily  spare  some  of  the  tragedies  of  the 
Augustan  age  if  only  we  could  get  his  “  books  of  words  ” 
in  exchange.  He  is  said,  in  a  small  volume  of  1715,  to 
have  “melted  a  whole  audience  into  pity  and  tears  when 
he  has  made  the  poor,  starved  ‘  Children  in  the  Wood  ’ 
miserably  depart  in  peace  and  a  Robin  bury  them.” 
Money  coming  in  apace,  he  bought  new  scenes  for  the 
“  better  acting  of  several  incomparable  dramas  of  his  own 
composing,  such  as  Whittington  and  his  Cat,  The  Chil¬ 
dren  in  the  Wood,  Dr.  Faustus,  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar 
Bungay,  Robin  Hood  and  Little  John,  Mother  Shifton, 
Mother  Goose,’'  in  all  of  which  Punch  played  a  part  like 
the  comedian  in  a  modern  pantomime — even  to  “  in¬ 
decencies  towards  the  ladies.”  Then  another  occurrence 
drew  society’s  attention  to  the  literature  of  the  nursery. 
This  was  nothing  less  than  the  arrival  of  a  real  Mother 
Goose.  She  was  the  mother-in-law  of  Thomas  Fleet,  a 
printer.  When  her  first  grandchild  was  born,  she 
delightedly  wandered  about  the  house  singing  the  songs 
of  her  childhood  to  the  infant.  To  be  revenged  on  Mrs. 
Goose,  Fleet  wrote  down  the  words  of  her  ditties  and 
thereupon  published  Songs  for  the  Nursery ;  or.  Mother 
Goose’s  Melodies  for  Children.  (Unhappily,  this  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  rhymes  is  discredited.) 
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Still,  however,  the  stage  held  aloof  apart  from  the 
actors  who  ran  booths  at  the  Fairs.  These  enterprising 
gentry  promptly  borrowed  the  ideas  of  the  puppets,  and 
drolls  based  on  old  English  stories  became  common.  One 
example  is  The  True  and  Antient  History  of  W hittingion 
given  by  Lee  and  Harper  at  Southwark  Fair  in  1731. 
This  is  chosen  because  the  playbill  sets  out  the  plot, 
reveals  what  a  realistic  study  Dick  then  provided,  and 
incidentally  introduces  an  early  example  of  the  pantomime 
Dame.  Dick  has  no  hand  in  the  voyage.  He  merely 
takes  advantage  of  the  merchant’s  offer  to  allow  his  ser¬ 
vants  to  place  articles  for  barter  aboard  the  ship,  by  giving 
the  sailors  his  cat.  While  the  rats  of  Morocco  are  being 
destroyed  and  while  gold  dust  and  jewels  are  being  paid 
down  in  return,  “  poor  Whittington  ”  is  so  cruelly  treated 
by  the  cook  maid,  Madge  (Mr.  Harper),  that  he  resolves 
“  to  return  into  the  country ;  being  got  two  miles  from 
London,  and  hearing  the  Bells  ring,  fancy’d  they  spoke  to 
him  to  return,  and  that  he  should  be  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  which  induc’d  him  to  go  again  to  the  Merchant’s, 
where  he  had  not  long  been  before  the  arrival  of  his 
treasure,  half  of  which  he  bestow’d  for  the  City’s  use.” 
Though  Woodward  made  a  pantomime  of  Fortunatus  in 
1753,  the  stage  continued  to  ignore  the  lessons  to  be  learnt 
in  the  Fairs.  So  happy  was  the  town  in  its  contemplation 
of  the  sophisticated  stories  of  the  ancients  that  a  change 
to  the  simplicity  of  folk-lore  and  legend  was  as  far 
removed  as  a  conversion  from  frivolity  to  correct  moral 
behaviour.  With  the  turn  of  the  half-century,  however, 
both  tendencies  began.  Propriety  began  to  be  discussed. 
Simultaneously  Ovid  began  to  be  deemed  wearisome.  Yet 
how  unconsciously  the  public’s  mood  changed  is  shown  by 
a  strangely  accurate,  yet  facetiously  intended,  prophecy 
printed  in  The  Connoisseur  for  December  19th,  1754, 
when  the  question  “  Whether  the  Stage  might  not  be  made 
more  conducive  to  Virtue  and  Morality”  was  being 
chattered  about  by  Macklin  and  others.  Says  our  essayist, 
“  But  there  is  a  species  of  the  drama,  which  has  not  yet 
been  mentioned  by  any  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  spoke 
to  the  question,  and  which  is  very  deficient  in  point  of 
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Moral :  I  mean  Pantomimes.  Mr.  Law  has  been  very 
severe  on  the  impiety  of  representing  Heathen  Gods  and 
Goddesses  before  a  truly  Christian  audience;  and  to  this 
we  may  add,  that  Harlequin  is  but  a  wicked  sort  of  fellow, 
and  is  always  running  after  the  girls.  ...  I  would 
therefore  recommend  it  to  our  Pantomime- writers,  that 
instead  of  the  Pantheon,  or  lewd  comedies,  they  would 
take  their  subjects  from  some  Old  Garland,  Moral  Ballad, 
or  Penny  History  Book.  Suppose,  for  example,  they  were 
to  give  us  the  story  of  Patient  Grizzle  in  dumb  show; 
setting  forth,  as  how  a  noble  lord  fell  in  love  with  her,  as 
he  was  hunting; — and  there  you  might  have  the  scene 
of  the  Spinning  Wheel,  and  the  song  of  the  Early  Horn; — 
and  as  how,  after  many  trials  of  her  patience,  which  they 
might  represent  by  machinery,  this  lord  at  last  married 
her; — and  then  you  may  have  a  grand  Temple  and  a 
Dance.  The  other  house  have  already  revived  the  good 
old  story  of  Fortunatus’s  Wishing-Cap;  and  as  they  are 
fond  of  introducing  little  children  in  their  entertainments, 
suppose  they  were  to  exhibit  a  Pantomime  of  the  Three 
Children  in  the  Wood; — ’twould  be  vastly  pretty  to  see 
the  pastboard  robin-redbreasts  let  down  by  wires  upon 
the  stage  to  cover  the  poor  innocent  babies  with  paper 
leaves.  But  if  they  must  have  Fairies  and  Genii,  I  would 
advise  them  to  take  their  stories  out  of  that  pretty  little 
book  called  the  Fairy  Tales.  I  am  sure  instead  of 
ostriches,  dogs,  horses,  lions,  monkeys,  etc.,  we  should  be 
full  as  well  pleased  to  see  the  Wolf  and  little  red  Riding 
Hood;  and  we  should  laugh  vastly  at  the  adventures  of 
Puss  in  Boots.  I  need  not  point  out  the  excellent  Moral, 
which  w'ould  be  inculcated  by  representations  of  this  kind ; 
and  I  am  confident  they  would  meet  with  the  deserved 
applause  of  all  the  old  women  and  children  in  both 
galleries.”  Already,  as  will  have  been  noticed.  Oriental 
magic  is  familiar.  As  far  back  as  1727  there  was  a  panto¬ 
mime  called  The  Sultan — the  first  to  possess  an  Arabian 
setting — but  the  fashion  did  not  come  into  being  until 
much  later,  and  began  so  unobtrusively  that  histories  of 
English  literature  are  apt  to  overlook  the  coming  of  the 
Arabian  Nights  in  the  eighteenth  century,  although  their 
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influence  is  discernible  from  Rasselas  (1759)  to  Lalla 
Rookh  (1817).  Their  popularity,  however,  is  vouched  for 
by  The  Adventurer  for  November  i8th,  1752.  “  The  most 
extravagant,  and  yet  perhaps  the  most  generally  pleasing 
of  all  literary  performances,”  this  declares,  “  are  those  in 
which  supernatural  events  are  every  moment  produced  by 
Genii  and  Fairies;  such  are  the  Arabian  Nights  Entertain- 
n*ents,  the  Tales  of  the  Countess  d’Anois  [jzV],  and  many 
others  of  the  same  class.”  Very  earnestly  the  critic 
enquires  into  the  seeming  strangeness  of  the  mind’s 
acquiescence  “  in  the  open  violation  of  the  most  known 
and  obvious  truth,”  establishes  that  “  a  kind  of  moral 
probability”  is  preserved,  and  ends  with  the  profound 
reflection  that  “  though  we  attend  with  delight  to  the 
atchievements  of  a  hero  who  is  transported  in  a  moment 
over  half  the  globe  upon  a  griffon,  and  see  with  admiration 
a  palace  or  a  city  vanish  upon  his  breaking  a  seal  or 
extinguishing  a  lamp  :  yet  if  at  his  first  interview  with  a 
mistress,  for  whose  sake  he  had  fought  so  many  battles 
and  passed  so  many  regions,  he  should  salute  her  with  a 
box  on  the  ear ;  or  if  immediately  after  he  had  vanquished 
a  giant  or  a  dragon,  he  should  leap  into  a  well  or  tie 
himself  up  to  a  tree ;  we  should  be  disappointed  and  dis¬ 
gusted,  the  story  would  be  condemned  as  improbable, 
unnatural  and  absurd,  our  innate  love  of  truth  would  be 
applauded,  and  we  should  expatiate  on  the  folly  of  an 
attempt  to  please  reasonable  beings,  by  a  detail  of  events 
which  can  never  be  believed,  and  the  intervention  of  agents 
which  could  never  have  existed.”  It  has  been  mentioned 
that  nursery  tales  came  into  favour  along  with  an  interest 
in  correct  moral  behaviour.  They  also  went  out  of 
favour  together.  Nothing  survives  on  the  book¬ 
shelf  to-day  either  of  the  volumes  of  sermons  then  so 
eagerly  read  or  of  the  “  supernatural  ”  fiction  which 
brought  in  equal  profits.  Few  dictionaries  of  authors  now 
mention  James  Ridley,  Chaplain  to  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany.  Yet  in  his  day  he  was  more  than  a  “best  seller.” 
His  The  Tales  of  the  Genii;  or  the  Delightful  Lessons  of 
Horam,  the  son  of  Asmar,  which  came  out  in  1764,  ran 
into  many  editions  and  supplied  plots  for  pantomimes 
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throughout  the  nineteenth  century.  It  was  translated  into 
French  in  1766,  and  found  a  place  in  the  Cabinet  des 
Fees;  ou  Collection  Choisie  des  Contes  des  Fees,  et  autres 
Contes  Merveilleux.  This  monumental  work  ran  into 
forty-one  volumes.  Thirty-seven  were  published  in  Paris 
between  1785  and  1789.  The  last  four  came  out  at 
Amsterdam  in  1793.  And  these  were  the  years  when  the 
Revolution  was  brewing. 

London  was  the  last  capital  to  make  a  stage  fashion  of 
the  nursery  tale.  From  1746,  when  Barbe  Bleue  was 
dramatised,  Paris  delighted  in  fairy  plays,  particularly 
those  of  Favart.  The  glimpses  we  can  get  of  this  world 
absorbed  in  the  “  supernatural  ”  present  a  remarkable 
spectacle  not  easily  explained  away.  Here  is  one  glimpse. 
Gozzi,  quarrelling  with  his  successful  rival  Goldoni  in  a 
Venice  book-shop,  staked  his  reputation  “  on  drawing 
more  folk  together  than  he  could  do  with  all  his  scenic 
tricks,  by  simply  putting  the  old  wives’  fairy-story  of  The 
Love  of  the  Three  Oranges  upon  the  board.”  During 
the  Carnival  of  1761  the  piece  was  presented  with,  after 
the  usual  fashion  of  the  Italian  troupes.  Pantaloon, 
Brighella,  Truffaldino  (an  elaboration  of  Harlequin),  and 
Smiraldina  (Columbine),  in  the  parts  best  suited  to  their 
characteristics.  There  is  a  prince  who  goes  to  the  country 
of  a  witch  to  fetch  the  three  magic  oranges.  His  servant 
Truffaldino  cuts  one  of  them.  Out  steps  a  beautiful  girl, 
gasping  with  thirst.  The  servant  cuts  another  to  give 
her  the  juice.  But  it  contains  another  beautiful  girl,  and 
both  of  them  die  of  thirst.  The  prince  seizes  the  last 
orange  and  does  not  cut  the  rind  until  he  reaches  a  lake, 
so  that  the  third  beautiful  maiden  is  saved.  “  The  play,” 
said  the  author  (as  translated  by  J.  A.  Symonds),  “  wound 
up  with  that  marriage  festival  which  all  children  know 
by  heart — the  banquet  of  preserved  radishes,  skinned  mice, 
stewed  cats,  and  so  forth.”  Gozzi  also  wrote  The  Raven, 
The  King  Stag,  Turandot,  The  Woman  Serpent,  The 
Happy  Beggars,  the  Blue  Monster,  and  The  Green  Bird. 
Meantime  Goldoni  had  had  to  remove  to  Paris,  so  hopeless 
was  it  to  compete  against  such  pieces  with  comedy. 

On  December  27th,  1773,  Garrick  presented  A  Christ- 
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mas  Tale,  which  had  a  plot  borrowed  from  Favart.  It  is 
dismissed  by  Davies  as  “fit  only  to  be  exhibited  to  a 
holiday  audience.”  But  a  critic,  though  of  the  same 
opinion,  gives  a  more  favourable  impression.  “  The 
story,”  he  says,  “  is  like  that  of  Jack  the  Giant-killer  and 
twenty  other  romances  of  a  similar  and  equally  important 
nature.  A  virtuous  young  man  is  to  show  his  honour,  his 
valour,  and  his  constancy  to  win  a  fair  lady.  His  grand 
atchievement,  in  the  present  romance,  is  the  conquest  of 
Nigromant,  who  is  described  as  a  wicked  and  powerful 
magician ;  but  before  this  great  event  can  be  atchieved,  a 
variety  of  stumbling-blocks  are  thrown  in  the  knight- 
errant’s  way,  from  which  he  is  relieved  without  knowing 
it,  by  his  beauteous  mistress,  whom,  after  his  victory,  he 
marries.  To  enliven  the  piece,  and  create  some  laughter, 
the  characters  of  Tycho  and  Faladel  are  introduced.  They 
are  mere  sacrifices  to  the  galleries,  and  are  evidently  the 
buffoons  of  the  entertainment,  retailing  small  wit  and 
vulgar  jests,  whenever  the  piece  is  likely  to  appear  dull. 
They  are,  it  must  be  confessed,  very  proper  talkers  to 
holiday  hearers,  and  therefore  very  justifiably  produced  in 
a  Christmas  tale.  The  machinery  is  admirable,  the 
scenery  almost  entirely  new,  and  for  the  most  part  very 
beautiful.  The  alteration  of  the  colour  of  the  trees  and 
flowers  in  the  second  act,  the  rising  of  the  moon,  the  palace 
which  tumbles  into  ruins,  the  grand  garden  scene  at  the 
conclusion,  and  the  sea  prospect  which  bounds  it,  are  of 
a  sort  rarely  seen  in  this  country.”  It  is  worth  noting  that 
the  piece  was  originally  in  five  parts,  and  was  not  merely 
an  “  after  piece  ”  until  its  revival.  Playgoers  were  now 
becoming  very  restive.  Voices  were  constantly  being  raised 
in  an  outcry  against  the  triumph  of  frivolity,  and  every 
now  and  again  an  audience  would  rise  up  and  rend  the 
trappings  of  the  manager  who  offered  them  a  show  more 
than  usually  childish — The  Blackamoor  Wash'd  White  at 
Covent  Garden,  for  example.  At  the  same  theatre 
a  piece  called  The  Fairy  Prince  was  created  out 
of  excerpts  from  “  Jonson,  Shakespeare,  West,  and 
Dryden,”  and  on  another  occasion  a  burletta  called 
The  Golden  Pippin  tried  to  bring  the  Olympians  into 
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favour  again,  with  no  better  result  than  a  riot.  Gluck’s 
Medea  and  Jason  at  the  Haymarket  in  1782  was  a  curious 
compromise  between  the  old  and  the  new.  Creon  appears 
in  the  character  of  Punch,  the  Prince  de  la  Coeur  as  a 
Running  Footman,  Furies  as  chimney  sweeps,  Jason  as 
Pierrot,  Creusa  in  “  the  dishabille  Francoise,”  and  Medea 
as  Mother  Shipton. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  fairy  talc 
titles  are  common  in  the  list  of  pantomimes,  but  too  much 
importance  may  be  paid  to  that.  Although  Charles 
Dibdin,  junior,  at  Sadler’s  Wells  presented  moderately 
faithful  stage  versions  of  the  Tales  of  the  Genii,  the  re¬ 
verse  was  the  case  at  the  Theatres  Royal.  A  notice  printed 
in  the  December  of  1788  runs  : — 

“  Aladin,  or  the  Wonderful  Lamp,”  a  production  of  Delpini’s,  has 
been  the  bantling  of  this  season.  The  novelty  of  the  business,  the  brilliancy 
of  the  scenery,  and  the  excellence  of  the  music,  all  conspire  to  render 
this  expensive  pantomime  a  favourite  among  those  who  are  pleased  with 
such  amusements.  But  we  have  ever  lamented  that  moving,  yet  silent 
exhibitions,  which  take  their  name  from  some  well-known  tale,  open 
only  with  an  incident  or  two  belonging  to  the  original,  while  the  rest  is 
filled  up  with  the  common  racing,  hiding,  seeking  and  stealing;  which 
set,  indeed,  the  rabble  in  a  roar,  but  please  not  those  who,  on  mere 
respectable  ground,  w’ould  be  pleased  with  dumb  show.  We  have  not  the 
least  doubt  but  that  many  who  will  honour  this  page  with  their  attention 
will  subscribe  to  our  opinion,  that  the  interest  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  from 
the  above  cause,  subsides  at  the  end  of  the  first  part;  after  which  the 
audience  dwindle  away  one  by  one,  leaving  a  pretty  clear  passage  for 
those  who  have  patience  to  wait  for  the  end.  Omai,  wdth  all  its  weight  of 
expensive  scenery,  lies  under  the  same  predicament.  Another  pantomime 
exhibited  at  this  theatre  some  years  back,  and  taken  from  the  Arabian 
Nights,  might  at  this  moment,  but  for  the  like  cause,  have  more  than 
dwelt  upon  remembrance  only. 

Having  thus  been  given  due  warning  not  to  feel  too  warmly 
towards  endearing  titles,  we  are  safe  to  look  for  more. 
They  come  rapidly.  In  1791  Bliie  Beard;  or.  The  Flight 
of  Harlequin,  was  at  Covent  Garden.  In  1792  H arlequin* s 
Museum;  or.  Mother  Shipton  Triumphant,  at  the  same 
theatre,  fulfilled  Dryden’s  prophecy  that  “  scenes  in  Lap- 
land  will  be  laid.”  The  Children  in  the  Wood  was  an 
opera  at  Drury  Lane  in  1793,  and  later  on  first  Blue  Beard 
and  then  Aladdin  were  made  into  melodramas  because  of 
the  new  fashion  set  by  A  Tale  of  Mystery.  In  1804  a 
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young  Oxford  graduate  supplied  the  Lane  with  a  version 
of  Cinderella;  or.  The  Little  Glass  Slipper,  designed  as 
a  spectacle,  to  be  followed  in  1806  by  Kelly’s  romantic 
opera  of  The  Forty  Thieves.  The  History  of  Little 
Goody  Two-shoes,  which  probably  had  many  other  readers 
than  the  children  it  was  intended  for,  had  enjoyed  forty 
years  of  ardent  sales  at  the  booksellers’  before  Charles 
Dibdin  made  it  the  subject  of  the  Sadler’s  Wells  Easter 
pantomime  in  1803.  That  year  the  same  house  presented  a 
burletta  of  Red  Riding  Hood,  with  Grimaldi  as  Rufo  the 
Robber,  but  the  story  was  so  altered  to  give  all  the  crimes 
to  the  “  star  ”  villain  that  the  Wolf  had  nothing  better  to 
do  than  sing  patriotic  songs.  From  this  time  onward 
pantomimes,  melodramas  and  operas  were  constantly 
making  use  of  Perrault,  Countess  d’Aulnay  and  Ridley, 
and  it  would  be  tedious  to  mention  any  except  the  Covent 
Garden  Blue  Beard,  when  the  performance  of  sixteen 
beautiful  horses  inspired  Boaden  to  record  : — 

In  the  charge  some  of  the  horses  appeared  to  be  wounded  and  with 
admirable  intuition  fainted  gradually  away.  One  of  them,  who  in  the 
anguish  of  his  wounds  had  thrown  off  his  rider,  and  was  dying  on  the 
field,  on  hearing  the  report  of  a  pistol  sprung  suddenly  upon  his  feet,  as 
if  again  to  join,  or  enjoy,  the  battle ;  but  his  ardour  not  being  seconded  by 
strength,  he  fell  again  as  if  totally  exhausted. 

In  1836  Planche,  after  witnessing  a  Paris  dramatisation 
of  Riquet  a  la  Houpe,  began  the  vogue  of  the  “fairy 
extravaganzas  ”  which  were  mostly  derived  from  Perrault 
and  d’Aulnay,  except  for  Beauty  and  the  Beast,  the  plot  of 
which  was  the  invention  of  Mme.  Gabrielle  Villeneuve. 
When  the  burlesques  laid  hands  on  the  stories  the  taste  for 
“  the  supernatural  ”  might  have  been  reckoned  to  be  dead. 
But  with  the  appearance  of  Andersen  in  Denmark  and  the 
Brothers  Grimm  in  Germany,  fashion  revived.  Chu  Chin 
Chow  is  evidence  of  its  survival  until  our  own  day.  But 
to  foretell  its  future  one  would  have  to  be  able  to  decide 
whether  present  obsessions  with  the  occult  will  welcome 
the  fairies  or  drive  them  out.  Yet  we  have  not  altogether 
lost  the  faculty  of  taking  enjoyment  in  what  we  do  not 
believe — Dear  Brutus  and  Mary  Rose  are  proofs  of  that. 
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By  Douglas  Goldring 

I 

‘  I  HAVE  the  very  place  for  you,”  said  Rolf,  in  answer  to 
a  letter  asking  for  suggestions.  “  Its  name  is  Tremosine 
and  it’s  perched  some  thousands  of  feet  above  Lake 
Garda,  at  the  foot  of  an  enchanting  valley.  Go  to 
Desenzano  and  take  the  piroscafo  that  starts  at  dawn,  and 
book  as  far  as  Limone.”  As  I  have  absolute  faith  in 
Rolf’s  taste  in  places — never  once  has  he  failed  me — I 
set  off  hopefully  for  Desenzano.  It  was  June,  and  a 
particularly  hot  June,  and  as  the  cab  drove  me  down  the 
hill  from  the  station  to  the  dusty  little  town  by  the  lake¬ 
side  I  began  to  wish  that  my  journey  was  over.  Garda 
looks  its  worst  from  Desenzano.  Its  oily  waters  lave  a 
shore  not  innocent  of  rusty  tins  and  dirt,  and  perhaps 
it  is  as  well  that  no  provision  is  made  for  bathing.  Every¬ 
thing  about  Desenzano  is  an  encouragement  to  the  visitor 
to  leave  it.  Its  two  hotels,  realising  that  no  power  on 
earth  would  entice  a  normally  constituted  person  to  stay 
in  either  of  them  for  more  than  the  necessary  night,  make 
the  best  of  their  limited  opportunities  for  fleecing  the 
unhappy  voyager.  The  one  that  I  chose,  asserted  to  be 
less  rapacious  than  its  rival,  was  entirely  empty,  so  that 
I  had  not  even  the  consolation  of  talking  to  a  fellow- 
victim.  The  interminable  evening  somehow  dragged 
itself  away  and  I  had  ample  opportunities  for  debating 
the  point  to  as  whether  the  longueurs  of  travel  are  really 
counterbalanced  by  those  occasional  moments  of  ecstasy 
which  fall  to  the  wanderer’s  lot. 

The  voyage  from  Desenzano  to  Riva  takes  about  four 
hours.  The  boat  touches  first  at  Sirmione,  which,  despite 
its  magic  name,  did  not  strike  me  as  particularly  tempt¬ 
ing.  Afterwards  we  called  at  a  number  of  stuffy,  dusty 
towns,  each  containing  garish  hotels  and  connected  one 
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with  another  by  electric  trams — Salo,  Gardone,  Gargnano. 
But  now,  at  last,  the  lake  was  narrowing  and  we  were 
among  the  mountains.  From  here  to  the  northern 
extremity  of  Garda  the  scenery  is  magnificent,  and  I 
quickly  forgot  the  dreariness  of  Desenzano  in  an  excited 
thrill  of  anticipation.  My  reasons  for  disregarding  Rolf’s 
instructions  and  proceeding  straight  to  Riva  were  con¬ 
nected  partly  with  a  letter  of  credit,  partly  with  a  chance 
encounter  on  board  the  firoscafo  with  a  brown-eyed, 
olive-skinned  mechanic  who  talked  a  kind  of  dog- 
American  which  I  was  just  able  to  understand.  In  the 
early  stages  of  my  acquaintance  with  Stefano  he  aroused 
my  interest,  and  kept  me  thoroughly  amused.  Alas  ! — but 
I  anticipate.  Guided  by  my  new  acquaintance,  I  went  to 
an  inn  not  far  from  the  landing-stage,  where  for  the  sum 
of  about  five  shillings  a  day  I  was  excellently  well  lodged 
and  fed,  and  after  lunching  proceeded  to  explore.  The 
effects  of  the  war  were  lamentable  to  behold.  One  large 
hotel  by  the  lake-side  was  completely  gutted  and  falling 
into  ruin;  another,  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  was  empty 
and  considerably  damaged.  The  old  castle  of  La  Rocca, 
used  as  a  barracks,  which  stands  surrounded  by  a  moat 
at  the  head  of  the  lake,  showed  many  traces  of  shot  and 
shell.  Riva,  though  “  redeemed,”  had  evidently  recovered 
little  of  the  prosperity  which  it  enjoyed  under  Austrian 
rule.  There  was  an  air  of  unhappiness  about  it,  a  kind 
of  sullen  melancholy,  unlit  by  hope.  The  largest  hotel, 
capable  of  holding  several  hundred  people,  had  exactly 
a  dozen  guests  at  the  time  of  my  visit :  and  the  loss 
involved  in  keeping  it  open  must  have  been  considerable. 
Arco,  which  under  Austrian  rule  was  such  a  popular  and 
flourishing  town,  presented  a  still  more  forlorn  appear¬ 
ance.  It  lies  some  five  kilometres  behind  Riva,  sur¬ 
rounded  on  all  sides  by  mountains  and  dominated  by  its 
castle,  which  crowns  a  precipitous  rock.  Its  big  hotels 
looked  as  if  they  had  been  shut  for  years,  and  an  air  of 
utter  stagnation  brooded  over'  the  place.  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  more  depressing  than  a  decayed  spa? 

The  alter  go  to  which  Stefano  led  me,  being  of  a  popular 
and  commercial  type,  was  not  much  influenced  by  the  ups 
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and  downs  of  Riva  as  a  “  resort.”  Its  clientele  consisted 
of  army  officers  and  their  wives,  a  few  commercial  travellers 
and  an  occasional  English  or  German  footslogger.  It 
was  about  half  full  when  I  arrived.  There  were  a  few 
chairs  and  tables  outside  its  front  door,  facing  the  lake. 
At  the  back  of  the  hotel  rose  a  steep  mountain  spur, 
crowned  by  a  ruined  tower,  to  which  there  led  a  very 
beautiful  winding  path.  Halfway  up  this  path  there  was  a 
summer-house,  from  which  one  could  look  across  the  lake  to 
Torbole,  and  to  the  gigantic  mountain  rampart  culminating 
in  Monte  Altissimo,  which  rises  from  its  blue  waters. 

In  the  evenings  after  dinner  I  used  to  sit  outside  the 
inn,  drinking  my  coffee,  at  the  mercy  of  Stefano.  Poor 
Stefano,  how  he  hated  Riva;  how'  he  detested  his  native 
land ;  how  he  longed — as  the  saint  longs  for  Heaven — for 
the  sights  and  sounds  and  smells  of  his  beloved  New 
York  !  “  This  country,  no  good,”  he  would  say,  with  a 

grimace.  “  Very  nice-a  country,  but  no  good.”  One 
evening,  about  three  days  after  my  arrival,  we  advanced 
in  intimacy.  “  I  getta  eighteen  lire  a  day,”  he  confided, 
“  and  have  wife  and  two  children ;  and  six  days  a  month 
I  lay  off  and  getta  no  lire.  Sometimes  I  lay  off  for  tree 
week.  In  October  I  go  backa  U.S.A.  I  get  chauffeur 
job  there  with  high  muck-a-muck  peoples.  Gee  !  I  earn 
twenty,  tirty  dollar  a  week  and  no  politic.  No  troubles. 
’Ere  everybodies  ’as  an  idee.  See  this.^”  He  pointed 
to  a  black  button  in  the  lapel  of  his  coat,  on  which  were 
some  cryptic  letters.  “  Do  you  know  what  that  mean  ? 
It  mean  that  I  ’ave  no  idee.  Some  is  fash,  some  Com¬ 
munist,  some  strike,  some  Socialist,  some  anarchist.  I, 
nothing.” 

Stefano’s  reminiscences  of  Mussolini  were  interesting  in 
view  of  the  subsequent  career  of  that  impressive  indi¬ 
vidual.  “A  couple  of  year  ago  ’e  come  ’ere  to  Riva  from 
Milano  to  address  a  meeting  of  us  stokers  on  the  railway. 
’E  ’ave  Socialist  idee  then,  and  ’e  so  poor  you  could  see 
the  toes  a-sticking  out  of  his  boots.  After  the  meeting, 
we  all  poor  mans  you  know,  we  subscribe  39  lire  between 
us  to  get  ’im  back  to  Milano.  ’E  forgotten  that  now,  I 
guess.  High  muck-a-muck  guy  now.” 
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It  was  a  warm  night,  and  as  Stefano  showed  no  inclina¬ 
tion  to  leave  me  and  a  considerable  thirst,  I  began  to  ask 
him  about  the  surrounding  country  and  about  the  best  way 
to  get  into  the  mountains.  That,  as  the  saying  is,  “  caused 
it.”  “  I  lay  off  now,”  said  Stefano,  which,  I  gathered, 
meant  that  he  was  temporarily  not  working.  “  To-morrow  [ 
we  take-a  the  stage  ”  (he  meant  the  motor  diligence)  “  to 
Molina  di  Ledro — right  up  in  the  mountains  by  the  Lake 
of  Ledro.  I  come  with  you.  I  come  with  you  all  day. 

We  start  here  six  o’clock  in  the  morning.  I  tell  Dilce  to 
wake  you.  Dilce,  Dilce  !  ”  he  cried,  and  the  chambermaid 
emerged  from  the  bar,  where  she  had  been  talking  with 
her  young  man,  a  swarthy  youth  of  about  eighteen,  dressed 
in  a  white  shirt  open  at  the  neck  and  a  pair  of  khaki- 
coloured  knickers.  Dilce,  to  my  horror,  was  instructed  to 
call  me  at  five  o’clock  on  the  following  morning,  and  it 
was  already  midnight.  Before  I  could  protest,  Stefano 
was  telling  me  all  the  secrets  of  Dike’s  life.  Her  young  I 
man,  Agostino,  was  no  good.  He  took  all  her  wages  and 
smashed  her  head  in  at  frequent  intervals.  He  himself 
did  not  work.  In  July,  when  more  visitors  came,  of  course 
it  w'as  unnecessary  for  him  to  do  so,  as  Dike’s  tips, 
together  with  her  wages,  were  enough  for  them  both.  But 
now  he  was  decidedly  doing  her  wrong,  and  Dike  was 
thinking  of  trying  to  escape  from  him.  .  .  .  The  clock  in 
the  tower  of  the  Municipio  struck  the  half-hour.  I  was 
very  sorry  for  Dike ;  all  the  same - 

II 

I  woke  with  a  start,  in  the  grey  dawn.  Dike’s  hand 
was  on  my  shoulder,  her  pretty  head  bent  over  me.  It 
was  five  o’clock.  It  looked  it.  I  turned  on  my  side  to  go 
to  sleep  again,  but  Dike,  in  penetrating  accents,  uttered  | 
the  word  “  Stefano,”  and  pointed  to  the  window.  I 
dragged  myself  out  of  bed,  threw  open  the  window  and 
looked  out.  Good  God !  Had  I  really  let  myself  in  for 
spending  the  whole  day  with  that  buck  Dago !  There  he 
was  strutting  about  in  front  of  the  hotel,  in  a  costume 
designed  to  kill  at  short  range,  a  costume  to  which  I  could 
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not  possibly  hope  to  live  up !  He  had  on  patent-leather 
boots  with  red-brown  uppers,  black  puttees,  black-and- 
white  check  breeches,  a  black  coat  cut  in  at  the  waist,  a 
red-and-green  bow-tie,  and  a  funny  ’at.  His  hands  were 
clasped  behind  his  back,  his  head  was  slightly  bent,  and  he 
j)aced  slowly  and  deedily  in  front  of  the  hotel.  He  was 
not  to  be  escaped.  He  was  Fate.  And  it  was  raining. 

Dilce  disappeared,  and  I  washed  and  shfived  in  cold 
water,  dressed,  and  reluctantly  went  downstairs.  The 
coffee  was  nasty;  there  was  no  milk.  Now  I  do  not 
approve  of  drinking  spirits  before  sundown.  There  are 
occasions,  however,  when  the  best  of  rules  may  be  broken, 
and  as  this  is  an  alcoholic  story  I  may  as  well  confess  that 
it  seemed  to  me  that  this  was  one  of  them.  I  laced  my 
coffee,  and  felt  a  little  better.  Then  I  emerged  to  receive 
the  impact  of  Stefano’s  shattering  hand-shake.  We  made 
for  the  “  stage  ”  through  the  now  pelting  rain,  and  found  it 
waiting  outside  a  caffe  near  the  Caserma  della  Rocca.  A 
few  dejected  peasants  were  huddled  inside  it,  nursing 
huge  wicker  hampers.  The  chauffeur  was  having  a  few 
drinks.  Common  hospitality  made  me  suggest  to  Stefano 
that  we  should  follow  suit.  A  little  brandy  is  famous  for 
keeping  out  the  cold. 

The  road  to  Molina  starts  off  across  the  face  of  a  pre¬ 
cipitous  cliff  of  staggering  height.  It  looks  as  if  someone 
had  taken  a  giant  cheese-pare  and  scraped  a  narrow, 
sloping  shelf  out  of  the  rock.  One  skid  and  we  should 
have  been  over  the  parapet  into  the  lake,  a  thousand  feet 
below.  The  construction  of  the  road,  I  have  no  doubt, 
was  a  marvellous  feat  of  engineering;  but  I  have  no  head 
for  dizzy  heights,  and  was  glad  when,  at  the  torrent  of 
Ponale,  we  came  to  a  break  in  the  face  of  the  cliff  and 
were  able  to  turn  inwards  and  upwards  among  the  moun¬ 
tains.  We  came  at  last  to  the  twin  villages  of  Molina  and 
Legos,  left  our  diligence,  and  walked  along  a  shady  road 
by  the  lakeside  till  we  came  to  what,  in  fine  weather,  must 
be  a  most  delightful  inn.  Now  it  was  looking  its  worst. 
The  trees  surrounding  and  overshadowing  it,  dark  green 
and  mournful,  dripped,  dripped.  The  damp  had  made 
ghastly  stains  on  the  walls  of  the  rooms.  Everything 
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looked  gloomy  and  sinister,  including  the  dark  green 
silent  lake. 

Stefano  and  I  sat  ourselves  in  a  long  wooden  dining¬ 
room,  an  annexe  to  the  inn,  where  (so  he  told  me)  parties 
of  revellers  came  on  Sundays  and  played  guitars  and 
danced  and  sang  all  day.  I  would  have  defied  any  reveller 
to  dance  or  sing  upon  the  present  occasion.  As  there  was 
obviously  nothing  else  to  be  done,  we  ordered  food — vast 
quantities  of  salami  sausage  and  an  omelette,  washed 
down  with  a  bottle  or  two  of  bianco  secco.  This  lasted 
us  from  about  half-past  eight  until  nearly  eleven.  At 
eleven  we  both  realised  that  something  drastic  would  have 
to  be  done,  or  we  should  have  no  appetite  for  luncheon 
at  midday.  Rain  or  no  rain,  we  must  explore  Molina.  We 
emerged  and  we  explored.  On  our  way  to  the  village 
Stefano  drew  my  attention  to  a  war  memorial  standing  on 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  road,  on  which  the  names  of  one 
Zampieri,  an  Italian  officer,  and  of  his  two  companions 
were  inscribed,  together  with  a  date.  “See  that?”  said 
Stefano.  “  That  Lieutenant  Zampieri  was  in  the  camp  on 
the  top  of  that  mountain  up  there — right  on  the  very  top 
of  the  mountain.  One  evening,  the  day  before  the  army 
advanced  down  here  to  occupy  Molina,  he  become 
impatient  to  liberate  Italia  Irredenta.  He  tink  of  the  joy 
they  have  in  Molina  to  know  they  are  to  be  set  free  at  last 
from  the  Austrians.  So  he  set  off  with  two  companions  to 
tell  the  villagers  the  good  tidings.  But  two  farmers  from 
the  village  of  Molina  see  him  coming  down  the  mountain- 
path,  and  they  wait  for  him  just  here,  with  their  scythes. 
And  just  as  ’e  was  walking  along,  singing,  with  his  ’ead 
in  the  air,  one  of  them  swing  his  scythe,  and,  pfff !  off 
rolls  ’is  ’ead.  The  other  twp  soldiers  they  try  run  back 
’ome  again.  No  use  !  ”  Stefano  spat  meditatively.  “  They 
strong  chaps,  those  farmers,”  he  observed.  “  Perhaps  we 
meet  them  in  the  village  now.” 

I  gathered  from  what  Stefano  told  me  that  if  there  was 
one  race  which  the  inhabitants  of  “  Italia  Redenta  ”  dis¬ 
liked  more  than  the  Austrians  it  was  the  Italians.  Many  of 
them,  indeed,  sighed  openly  for  the  good  old  days. 

I  asked  Stefano  if  he  thought  that  anybody  knew  the 
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truth  about  anything  in  connection  with  the  war.  He 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  spat  into  the  stream.  “  We 
won — and  we  are  all  worse  off.  That’s  truth.” 

The  rain  was  beginning  to  make  my  shoes  squelch  and 
was  trickling  uncomfortably  down  my  neck.  It  was  really 
impossible  to  explore  Molina  any  further.  Stefano  agreed 
that  we  could  work  up  an  appetite  just  as  well  in  the 
albcrgo  by  drinking  “  Americano  ”  with  a  slice  of  lemon  in 
it.  So  w'e  returned  and  drank  “  Americano  ”  with  a  slice  of 
lemon  in  it,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  an  Egyptian 
young  man  and  his  wife  and  son.  This  couple  spoke 
nearly  every  European  language  with  equal  fluency. 
Stefano  told  me  they  spent  their  days  in  bed  eating  raw 
eggs,  and  that  they  only  appeared  in  public  for  lunch  and 
dinner.  It  struck  me  as  being  a  very  sensible  way  of 
spending  such  a  day  as  this,  at  all  events.  To  keep  up 
our  spirits,  to  make  a  really  valiant  effort  against  the  cold, 
Stefano  suggested  Barbera.  We  drank  Barbera,  fizzy 
and  purple  and  searching.  Then,  to  settle  the  Barbera, 
we  had  a  few  Stregas,  a  liqueur  to  which  he  admitted  a 
considerable  partiality.  Gradually  the  acuter  miseries  of 
the  day  became  blunted.  Stefano  began  to  sing.  It  was 
raining,  but  what  was  a  little  jolly  old  rain,  anyway? 
“  Stefano,”  I  said,  “  we  need  exercise.  Come  on  !  Andiamo! 
Let’s  go  for  a  brisk  walk  round  the  lake !  ”  We  started 
off  in  great  form,  squelching  through  the  mud  by  the  side  of 
the  dark  green  water,  in  which  the  green,  thickly  wooded 
slopes  of  the  mountains  were  mirrored,  and  in  which  the 
rain  fell  steadily,  plip-plop.  We  got  on  to  the  high  road 
and  marched  along  to  Mezzo-Lago.  Here  there  was  a 
clean  little  inn  overlooking  the  lake.  I  went  in  to  have  a 
look  at  the  bedrooms  and  to  inquire  prices,  and  since  we 
could  not  put  the  woman  of  the  house  to  trouble  for 
nothing  we  sat  on  the  verandah  for  a  while  and  consumed 
a  bottle  of  beer  to  keep  up  our  courage.  We  started  off 
again,  revived,  and  made  quick  going  till  we  got  to  the 
village  of  Pieve  di  Ledro,  at  the  far  end  of  the  lake.  Here, 
in  good  earnest,  it  began  to  rain.  What  had  gone  before 
had  been  but  a  trifling  shower  compared  with  it.  Reluc¬ 
tantly  we  fled  for  safety  to  the  Albergo  Alpino,  where  we 
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were  most  hospitably  entertained  by  a  fine  upstanding 
young  man  newly  returned  from  America.  As  we  were  so 
wet  and  dejected  nothing  could  prevent  him  from  opening 
for  our  benefit  a  bottle  of  excellent  contraband  cognac.  We 
became  less  dejected.  Our  friend  told  us  how  he  longed 
for  the  noise  and  bustle  of  New  York.  He  complained  of 
the  misery  of  his  lot,  stuck  in  a  dull  village  looking  after 
a  sick  father.  He  could  not  bring  himself  to  marry  be¬ 
cause  he  was  hard  to  please,  and  the  choice  of  wenches  at 
Pieve  was  severely  limited.  Besides,  he  did  not  want  to 
live  all  his  life  at  Pieve  di  Ledro.  A  world  of  women 
awaited  him.  .  .  .  We  sat  and  thought  of  all  the  rich  and 
beautiful  heiresses  who  might  conceivably  fall  to  his  lot. 

The  hours  had  rolled  by  and  the  brandy  bottle  had 
gradually  emptied  itself  when  at  last  we  heard,  afar  off, 
the  “  stage  ”  winding  its  lonely  horn.  A  few  more  minutes 
and,  with  a  roar  and  a  rattle,  it  came  to  a  standstill  at  the 
door  of  the  hotel.  Stefano  and  I  shook  our  friend’s  hand, 
wished  him  luck,  and  took  our  places. 

The  canvas  sides  of  the  “  stage  ”  had  been  let  down 
and  hooked  into  position,  so  that  inside  it  was  dry  and 
warm.  The  car  contained  about  a  dozen  people,  all  of 
whom,  despite  the  rain,  seemed  most  unaccountably  cheer¬ 
ful.  The  babble  of  laughter  and  talk  was  astonishing. 
Even  the  chauffeur  seemed  beside  himself  with  glee.  It 
was  very  strange.  About  a  kilometre  from  Pieve  we  drew 
up  at  a  small  inn,  as  if  by  arrangement,  and  everybody  got 
out.  Stefano  and  I  followed  suit,  and  soon  found  our¬ 
selves  drinking  glasses  of  Marsala.  The  same  thing 
happened  on  three  or  four  occasions  before  we  got  to  the 
edge  of  the  precipice,  and  I  gathered  it  had  been  going 
on  ever  since  the  car  started  on  its  homeward  journey.  By 
this  time  neither  Stefano  nor  I  cared  in  the  least  what 
befell  us.  We  were  beyond  caring.  The  car  slithered 
down  hill,  past  the  ruined  power  station  and  the  derelict 
fort,  then  swerved  to  the  left.  I  shut  my  eyes  and  dozed, 
indifferent  to  my  probable  fate.  The  chauffeur  sang,  I 
believe.  Far  away  below,  on  the  right-hand  side,  was  the 
lake,  and  how  we  avoided  sliding  into  it  as  we  raced 
unsteadily  round  hairpin  bends — unless  God  does  indeed 
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look  after  drunkards — I  simply  cannot  imagine.  Escape 
we  did,  however,  and  arrived  unharmed  outside  the  caffe 
from  which  we  had  started.  When  we  got  out  of  the  car 
a  gaunt  woman  with  a  long  nose,  black,  hungry  eyes,  and 
a  look  of  deliciously  miserable  subjection  hurried  up  to  us. 
It  was  Stefano’s  wife,  and  she  had  brought  two  umbrellas 
with  her  to  protect  us  from  the  rain.  Good  w'oman  !  Splen¬ 
did  woman  !  She  deserved  a  drink.  Stefano  admitted  as 
much.  So  we  gave  her  a  drink  in  the  caffe,  and  we  gave 
the  chauffeur  one,  and  then  we  walked  back  to  my  inn. 
After  the  kindness  shown  to  me  both  by  Stefano  and  his 
wife  I  could  do  not  less  than  ask  them  to  dine.  But  my 
memory  of  the  details  of  that  meal  are  blurred.  Perhaps 
I  fell  asleep.  The  next  morning  the  rain  had  stopped. 

Ill 

“  Mr.  Goldring,  you  going  for  joyful  walk.^  ”  Stefano, 
as  usual,  had  stalked  me  as  I  emerged  from  the  inn.  In 
point  of  fact,  I  was  off  on  my  via  dolorosa  to  the  post-office 
to  inquire  for  letters  and  for  money  which  had  not  come. 
I  was  not  in  the  least  joyful.  I  wanted  to  watch  the  two- 
masted  sailing  ships  with  their  great  brown  wings  like 
enormous  butterflies,  and  I  wanted  a  quiet  bathe,  and  I 
wanted  to  sit  in  the  sun  and  decide  where  I  should  go,  and 
I  wanted  to  try  to  get  a  bright  idea  for  Chapter  XV.  I 
wanted  to  do  all  sorts  of  things,  anything,  in  fact,  except 
to  go  for  a  joyful  walk  with  Stefano.  However,  Stefano 
had  his  feelings  too.  He  was  lonely,  poor  soul,  so  he 
tacked  himself  on.  I  think  I  never  knew  anybody  with 
a  more  jaundiced  view  of  human  nature — at  all  events  at 
Riva — than  Stefano’s.  According  to  him  the  women  of 
Riva  lost  their  virtue  at  the  age  of  fifteen  without  any 
exception  whatever.  I  gathered  that  it  was  a  kind  of 
birthday  function. 

It  was  Sunday  morning,  and  the  townsfolk  were  trooping 
off  to  mass,  all  neatly  washed  and  dressed,  the  girls  in 
their  best  frocks.  Stefano  gazed  at  them  with  lowering 
glance  and  spat. 

As  usual  the  post  office  had  nothing  for  me,  and  as  my 
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supply  of  money  was  nearly  exhausted  and  Stefano’s 
society  was  getting  on  my  nerves,  I  did  the  natural  thing 
which  anyone  would  do  in  the  circumstances,  and  took  a 
cab.  Cabs  are  soothing  to  the  poor,  they  are  tonic  and 
fortifying.  Stefano,  with  folded  arms,  sat  bolt  upright 
by  my  side,  and  slowly  we  drove  along  to  Torbole,  which 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  on  the  opposite  side  to  Riva. 
Torbole  is  a  dear  little  town,  less  oppressed  by  the  moun¬ 
tains  than  Riva,  and  probably  less  dependent  for  its 
prosperity  upon  visitors.  The  Grand  Hotel  was  empty 
and  derelict,  but  the  streets  seemed  gay,  animated  and 
busy.  A  new  road  w^as  in  process  of  construction  from 
Torbole  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake  to  Verona,  and 
to  this  Stefano  insisted  upon  driving.  He  had  worked  on 
the  road  for  a  year,  and  took  a  personal  pride  in  it.  I  think 
it  was  while  I  was  walking  over  its  uneven  boulders,  listen¬ 
ing  to  Stefano’s  “  shop,”  and  feeling  very  hot  and  miser¬ 
able  and  homesick,  that  the  awful  thing  happened.  Why  it 
happened  just  there  and  then,  and  not  earlier  or  later,  I 
cannot  explain  :  but  happen  it  did.  Suddenly  I  looked  at 
Stefano  and  I  knew  in  my  heart  that  I  wanted  to  murder 
him.  It  was  blinding,  dreadful,  like  love  at  first  sight  or 
panic  fear.  I  wanted  to  squeeze  his  dirty,  unwashed  neck 
until  the  eyeballs  started  out  of  his  head,  and  throw  his 
odious  carcase  over  the  parapet  into  the  lake.  I  hated 
him;  I  would  not  go  for  joyful  walks  with  him  ever  again; 
not  another  drink  would  I  give  him.  ...  I  walked  back 
to  the  cab  as  fast  as  my  legs  would  carry  me. 

Dear  Stefano — what  a  nice  picture-postcard  I  sent  you 
from  Milan,  and  how  I  hope  you  were  glad  to  receive  it ! 
Now  I  trust  you  are  safely  in  New  York,  acting  as  chauffeur 
to  high  muck-a-muck  peoples  and  earning  your  tirty  dollars 
a  week.  Since  you  can  never,  never  any  more  force  me 
to  go  with  you  for  “  a  joyful  walk,”  I  repent  most  heartily 
of  my  murderous  designs,  and  wish  you  all  the  good  that 
you  could  wish  yourself  ! 
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THE  REBUILDING  OF  LONDON 


By  E.  Beresford  Chancellor 

There  comes  a  period  in  the  life  of  all  cities  when  they, 
like  human  beings  who  are  said  to  renew  their  skins  at 
certain  intervals,  pass  through  a  process  of  drastic  and  far- 
reaching  change.  Such  a  period  occurred  in  Paris  when 
Napoleon  III  gave  carle  blanche  to  Baron  Haussmann’s 
vast  schemes  of  reconstruction ;  something  of  the  sort 
happened  in  London  when  Nash  came  and  converted  the 
brick  of  early  Georgian  days  into  the  plaster  and  stucco 
which  have  become  as  it  w^ere  the  hall-mark  of  Early  Vic- 
torianism.  To-day  we  are  in  the  midst  of  another 
rehabilitation  of  the  city’s  architectural  features;  and  are, 
with  a  difference,  repeating  the  process  of  just  on  a  century 
ago.  I  say  with  a  difference,  advisedly,  because  it  is  a 
significant  fact  that,  whereas  in  Nash’s  time  the  bulk  of 
the  new  buildings  erected  were  large  and,  indeed,  almost 
palatial  private  houses,  the  rebuilding  of  to-day  is  prac¬ 
tically  restricted  to  commercial  undertakings,  and  is  patent 
in  the  business  thoroughfares  rather  than  in  those  given 
over  to  private  habitation. 

You  may,  indeed,  scour  the  streets  of  the  West  End 
and  not  find  a  single  attempt  at  the  building  or  recon¬ 
struction  of  residential  structures.  You  may  wander  so 
far  afield  as  Maida  Vale  and  its  purlieus,  where  houses  of 
markedly  Early  Victorian  character  congregate,  houses 
which  seem  obviously  to  lack  those  modern  conveniences 
which  have  now  become  desiderala,  and  you  will  not  dis¬ 
cover  an  attempt  to  rebuild  or  replace  any  of  them.  You 
will  find  an  equal  stagnation  of  building  effort  in  nearly 
all  the  other  quarters  where  people  live  as  differentiated 
from  where  people  traffic,  and  I  can  only  call  to  mind,  in 
the  matter  of  comparatively  recent  domestic  construction 
in  London,  that  collocation  of  houses  in  Chelsea  which 
has  arisen  on  the  site  of  The  Vale  and  its  immediate 
vicinity,  which  has  now  practically  reached  its  limit,  and 
where  the  spirit — the  architectural  spirit,  at  any  rate — of 
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the  days  of  Anne  and  the  earlier  Georges  has  again  come 
back  to  dwell. 

So  far,  indeed,  from  the  necessity  for  large  houses  in 
London  being  felt,  it  is  the  contrary  that  is  taking  place, 
and  those  capacious  structures  in  Queen’s  Gate  and  the 
Cromwell  Road  (to  instance  but  these)  are  gradually,  but 
surely,  passing  into  a  falmgenesis  in  the  form  of  flats  and 
maisonettes,  where  they  have  not  been  converted  into 
hotels.  The  reason  for  this  is  quite  obvious  :  the  expenses 
incident  to  the  upkeep  of  large  houses  is  such  that,  in  these 
days,  only  a  certain  number  of  people  care  to,  or  can, 
undertake  its  responsibility;  and  although  it  may  be  con¬ 
tended  that  there  are  few  even  of  the  class  of  larger 
houses  empty,  the  increase  of  population  would,  in  normal 
times,  have  made  it  necessary,  did  not  these  reasons  exist, 
for  vast  numbers  of  additional  ones  being  erected. 

But  if  this  is  so  with  regard  to  private  dwellings,  com¬ 
mercial  rebuilding  has  nowadays  become  so  insistent  that 
there  appears  to  be  hardly  a  great  thoroughfare  in  London 
in  which  there  are  not  evidences  of  it,  and  some  of  these 
streets  are  being  so  entirely  rebuilt  as  to  be  changing  not 
only  their  alignment,  but  their  entire  architectural  appear¬ 
ance.  In  a  great  city  isolated  cases  of  reconstruction  are 
always  in  progress,  and  for  many  years  past  some  new 
bank  or  insurance  office,  or  other  commercial  structure,  has 
arisen,  too  often  dwarfing  the  surrounding  buildings  and 
giving  promise  of  being  the  first  step  in  an  entirely  new 
development.  To-day  we  are  in  the  throes  of  such  a 
development,  and  the  city  may  be  said  to  be  in  a  process 
of  reconstruction  such  as  it  has  hardly  seen  since  the  Great 
Fire.  What  is  chiefly  noticeable  in  this  architectural 
activity  is,  I  think,  a  kind  of  megalomania  which  seems  to 
have  affected  our  town  planners.  If  a  new  building  has  to 
be  erected,  or  an  old  one  reconstructed,  it  must  be  on  a 
colossal  scale.  That  vast  mausoleum  called  Bush  House, 
in  the  Strand,  shoulders  its  way  like  some  big  bully  into 
the  much-enduring  street  whose  outlines  have  been  so 
altered  in  recent  years,  and  the  dust  of  whose  old  houses 
rises  like  the  smoke  of  a  funeral  pyre.  .  .  . 

Think  of  the  Strand  and  Fleet  Street  as  once  they  were. 
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Narrow,  inconvenient,  I  readily  grant,  but  with  what  a 
something  about  them  that  awakened  memories  and 
visions  of  earlier  days  !  The  old  courts  that  led  into  with¬ 
drawn  inns,  where  the  spirit  of  romance  seemed  to  dwell. 
Where  are  they?  To-day  a  passage  from  the  feverish 
thoroughfare  leads  you,  not  to  the  woodwork  of 
mediaevalism,  nor  the  brickwork  of  a  later  date,  but  to  the 
iron-bound  erections  whence  machinery  gives  forth  its 
throbbing  note,  and  large  structures  shake  from  the  con¬ 
stant  reverberations  of  journalistic  activity.  The  crowded 
pinnacles  of  the  Law  Courts  and  the  absurd  griffin  clawing 
at  the  traffic  are  but  feeble  representatives  of  that  city 
gate  whose  massive  outlines  could  not  succeed  in  obliterat¬ 
ing  the  grace  with  which  its  creator  endowed  it.  The  two 
old  churches  float  like  derelicts  amid  an  ocean  of  novelty, 
and  a  few  old  houses  painfully  hanging  on  to  life,  like 
guests  who  have  outstayed  their  welcome,  seem  to  remain 
dumb  witnesses  of  an  architectural  audacity  they  would 
have  been  unable  and  unwilling  to  emulate. 

The  great  Aldwych  and  Kingsway  improvement,  as  it 
has  been  termed  by  our  civic  humorists,  has  done  its  worst 
with  that  beautiful  street  along  which,  before  its  coming, 
the  history  of  the  country  seemed  still  to  flow,  as  the  river 
of  memories  flows  beside  it.  Large  spaces  have  been 
revealed;  infinite  dirt  and  misery  which  congregated  on 
that  site  have  been  removed.  But  what  have  we  in  place 
of  the  decaying  houses  which  were  impregnated  with  the 
memories  of  the  past?  Vast  structures  without  one  trace 
of  architectural  beauty;  immense  congeries  of  windows; 
we  have  exchanged  the  byways  of  vice  and  squalor  for  a 
thoroughfare  of  warehouses.  If  ever  an  opportunity  was 
missed  it  was  missed  when  Kingsway  was  permitted  to  be 
disfigured  by  size  undignified  by  beauty. 

And  at  first  it  promised  so  well,  that  great  reconstruc¬ 
tion.  The  Gaiety  Theatre  was  so  good  a  beginning  that 
one  supposed  that  the  awful  hash  made  of  the  Charing 
Cross  Road  and  Shaftesbury  Avenue  was  not  to  be 
repeated.  Nor  has  it  exactly  been.  Nothing  could  now 
be  as  bad  as  the  artisans’  dwellings  pressing  down  ignoble 
shops,  which  have  made  those  streets  an  eyesore  such  as 
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not  the  most  determined  pessimist  could  have  supposed 
possible.  Think  of  them.  The  Charing  Cross  Road, 
which  might  have  equalled  anything  we  have  to  show  in 
London,  is  only  saved  from  the  lowest  depths  of  archi¬ 
tectural  degradation  by  the  fortuitous  presence  of  its  book¬ 
shops — adjuncts  which  give  a  touch  of  romance  and  beauty 
to  any  street.  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  a  slum  on  a  large  scale, 
a  disgrace  to  London,  is  a  laughing-stock  to  all  whose 
eyes  are  attuned  in  the  least  degree  to  beauty  of  scenic 
gesture. 

In  recent  days  we  have  certainly  done  better  than  those 
responsible  for  the  designing  (if  such  a  word  can  really 
be  applied  in  this  connection)  of  these  two  thoroughfares. 
But  from  underdoing  our  schemes  we  have  long  since 
begun  to  overdo  them,  and  have  at  length  reached  a  pitch 
of  audacity  in  which  anything  seems  to  be  considered 
adequate — so  long  as  it  is  large  enough;  quantity  not 
quality  is  our  cry;  and  London  is  beginning  to  take  on 
Brobdingnagian  proportions  in  everything  except  the  size 
of  its  streets. 

The  thought  of  what  opportunities  have  been  missed  is 
really  heartrending.  Long  before  the  Kingsway-Aldwych 
scheme  matured  there  was  the  space  where  Wellington 
Street  intersects  the  Strand  to  be  considered.  What  hap¬ 
pened  ?  Buildings  were  allowed  to  be  erected  which  only 
a  short  time  after  had  to  come  down  at  an  enormous  cost 
to  somebody.  And  now  anyone  looking  at  that  spot  will 
see  what  might  have  been  done  with  it  and  what  has  been. 
Still  the  old  projecting  corners  have  been  allowed  to  pre¬ 
vail,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  where  the  houses  and  shops 
are  now  coming  down  a  similar  inconvenience  will  arise, 
until  some  years  hence,  at  immensely  additional  cost, 
powers  will  probably  be  sought  to  pull  down  and  set  back. 

Look  at  Piccadilly  Circus.  Could  anyone  believe  that 
such  a  hopeless  tangle  of  buildings,  compact  of  every 
known  variety  of  architecture  and  forming  every  known 
variety  of  angle  (the  obtuse  naturally  prevailing),  would 
have  been  permitted  to  remain  when  opportunity  pre¬ 
sented  itself,  as  it  has  presented  itself,  for  effective 
improvement  ? 
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We  talk  glibly  about  personal  improvidence,  but  if  ever 
there  were  an  improvident  form  of  civic  administration, 
so  far  as  the  city’s  architectural  amenities  are  concerned, 
it  is  to  be  found  in  the  capital  of  this  country.  Everyone 
knows,  and  has  for  long  known,  that  improvements  in  the 
way  of  widening  and  better  development  of  existing  struc¬ 
tures  would  one  day  be  necessary;  but  sufficient  unto  the 
day  has  been  the  motto  of  the  authorities,  and  London  has 
had  to  pay  dearly  for  their  want  of  foresight. 

What  other  city  in  the  world  would  have  tolerated  for 
over  half  a  century  such  a  hideous  eyesore  as  Charing 
Cross  Bridge  :  a  structure  so  incomparably  ugly  in  itself 
as  to  challenge  comparison  with  the  most  intolerable  blots 
with  which  man  has  defaced  nature;  but  if  anything  still 
more  horrible  in  that  it  spoils  that  glorious  view  up  and 
down  the  river,  which  is  more  suggestive  and  picturesque 
than  perhaps  can  be  exhibited  in  any  other  great  European 
city  or  town.^  That  cast-iron  monster  sprawling  its 
obscene  length  athwart  the  liquid  history  of  Mr.  Burns’s 
haunting  phrase  is,  to  my  mind,  a  standing  disgrace  to 
our  civic  legislation ;  no  stranger  can  see  it  without 
seriously  questioning  our  right  to  be  regarded  as  in  the 
slightest  degree  an  artistic  nation.  I  would  go  further  and 
affirm  that  it  proves  us  to  be  an  unbusinesslike  nation ;  not 
a  nation  of  shopkeepers — the  French  are  that — a  nation  of 
artistic  shopkeepers,  as,  if  it  were  germane  to  my  subject, 
I  could  pretty  easily  prove,  but  an  essentially  dull-witted 
nation.  For  the  removal  of  that  eyesore  and  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  railway  station  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river  could  be  made  a  paying  proposition,  as  all  artistic 
things  can  be  if  properly  handled.  And  this  brings  me 
to  another  phase  of  London’s  neglect  of  the  double  chance 
of  combining  artistry  and  profit — I  mean,  of  course,  the 
disregard  shown  to  the  opportunity  of  developing  the 
south  bank  of  the  river. 

Not  here  by  any  means  do  I  draw  attention  to  this 
crying  need  for  the  first  time.  Many  years  ago,  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  I  urged  the  desirability  and  necessity 
for  the  development  of  the  south  bank.  In  other  direc¬ 
tions,  in  the  daily  newspapers  and  elsewhere,  I  did  my 
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insignificant  best  to  draw  attention  to  it.  The  London 
Society,  too,  raised  its  authoritative  voice  in  the  matter; 
and  then  the  war  came,  and  we  were  all  concerned,  not  in 
a  scheme  to  beautify  London,  but  to  preserve  it.  Well,  the 
war  has  been  over  long  enough  for  us  to  turn  attention  to 
such  things — long  enough  for  other  parts  of  the  city  to 
get  themselves  practically  rebuilt,  but  there  still  remain 
the  desolate,  rat-riddled  wharves  standing  with  their 
rotting  feet  in  the  slime  and  exusions  of  a  great  and  dirty 
river.  There  are  those  campanili  which  Whistler  said 
looked  so  picturesque  at  night  or  looming  ghost-like  from 
the  fogs  and  mist,  but  which  might  be  converted  into  real 
palaces  and  campanili  patent  to  the  eyes  of  all  in  the  day¬ 
time  and  the  sunlight. 

Of  all  the  capitals  of  Europe  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  London  is  the  only  one  which,  possessing  a 
river,  has  not  thought  fit  to  use  adequately  both  sides  of 
it.  I  am  far  from  suggesting  that,  as  a  general  principle, 
what  is  appropriate  and  necessary  on  the  Continent  is 
necessarily  so  in  our  island.  There  is  far  too  much  of 
that  tendency  to  give  our  city  a  factitious  and  imitative 
air  by  copying  foreign  ideas  as  it  is.  But  one  can  always 
learn  something  from  others,  even  if  their  habits  and 
customs  are  alien,  and  here  it  is  only  common  sense  that  I 
would  suggest  our  annexing. 

For  that  to  develop  the  south  bank  of  the  Thames 
would  be  common  sense  needs  hardly  insisting  upon. 
Where  you  have  derelict,  tumble-down  buildings  mask¬ 
ing  slums  and  squalor  it  needs  no  labouring  of  the  point 
to  show  that  if  in  their  place  an  opportunity  was  given 
for  the  erection  of  houses  and  offices  and  shops  on  modern 
principles,  an  extraordinary  improvement  would  be 
achieved,  and  what  is  to  the  point,  and  a  necessary  con¬ 
dition,  a  paying  improvement.  That  it  would  be  an 
aesthetic  gain  might,  of  course,  make  it  suspect  to  many. 
There  seems  to  be  an  idea  that  if  a  thing  is  beautiful  and 
artistic  it  must,  per  se,  be  unproductive  and  a  merely 
costly  luxury.  As  a  matter  of  fact  everything  that  is 
artistic,  given  that  it  is  necessary,  is  infinitely  more  paying 
than  an  ugly  thing.  This  can  be  proved  so  conclusively 
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that  it  hardly  requires  argument.  But  let  me  for  a  moment 
argue  the  point.  Let  us  take  a  building,  or  a  picture,  or  a 
book,  an  inkstand  or  a  fireplace,  or,  in  fact,  anything  that 
is  a  necessity  of  life.  If  a  product  in  any  of  these  direc¬ 
tions  is  ugly,  what  happens  ?  It  may  be  inhabited,  or  read, 
or  used,  faute  de  mieux\  but  when  opportunity  or  a  fuller 
purse  allows,  it  is  exchanged  for  something  appealing  more 
to  that  aesthetic  sense  which  we  all  really  possess — some  in 
a  more,  some  in  a  less,  degree. 

Does  an  ugly  house  get  a  tenant  as  quickly  as  an  artistic 
one?  Surely  not;  and  that  this  is  recognised  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  builders  are  now  anxious  to  enlist  the 
services  of  able  architects  in  place  of  erecting  dwellings 
from  the  pattern -book  as  they  used  to  do.  Is  not  an  Adam 
fireplace,  or  an  inkstand  on  which  Gouthiere  (say)  has  left 
the  imprint  of  his  exquisite  taste,  more  certain  of  a  pur¬ 
chaser  than  a  merely  utilitarian  inkstand  or  fireplace 
turned  out  by  the  hundred  and  as  innocent  of  artistry  as — 
well,  as  Queen  Anne’s  Mansions? 

When  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  artistic  and 
the  aesthetic  are  handmaids  to  commercial  advantage,  we 
shall  have  less  of  that  disdain  with  which  the  business  man 
has  hitherto  regarded  what  he  has  not  properly  understood. 
That  there  is  an  awakening  recognition  of  this  is  happily 
proved  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  The  District  Railway,  for 
instance  (and  its  action  is  symptomatic  of  much  in  other 
directions),  seeking  to  attract  the  public  and  in  some  way 
to  counterbalance  the  essential  and  inevitable  ugliness  of 
railways  and  their  stations,  has  only  recently  burst  forth 
into  a  phase  of  artistry  as  commendable  as  it  is  judicious, 
and  by  the  aid  of  beautiful  posters  has  made  its  stations 
and  the  hoardings  it  commands  veritable  picture  galleries. 
Great  firms  which  hitherto  relied  for  advertisement  on  the 
reproduction  of  colossal  trade-marks  (a  nib  or  a  bunch  of 
cocoa-nibs,  as  the  case  might  be)  have  sought  the  aid  of 
art  as  a  furtherance  to  commercial  activity. 

If,  therefore,  artistic  development  is  shown  to  be  a  com¬ 
mercial  asset  in  such  directions,  it  is  not  difficult  to  realise 
that  it  would  be  as  effective  if  it  were  employed  in  con¬ 
verting  the  old  and  dilapidated  structures  that  disgrace 
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our  south  bank  into  fine  buildings  giving  on  to  an  embank¬ 
ment,  broad  and  tree-lined,  similar  to  what  we  already 
possess  on  the  north.  The  general  betterment  of  all  that 
Surrey  side  would  soon  follow;  and  I  believe  it  is  generally 
recognised  that,  large  as  the  initial  cost  would  be,  it  would 
prove  as  sound  an  investment  as  have  proved  those  other 
schemes  which  have  taken  place,  and  are  taking  place,  in 
various  parts  of  London.  The  reconstruction  of  the  south 
side  of  the  Thames  at  London  must  sooner  or  later  come, 
and  the  sooner  it  comes  the  better  for  our  purses  and  our 
credit. 

In  the  meanwhile  London,  as  I  began  by  saying,  is  being 
rebuilt.  Regent  Street  is  rapidly  passing,  it  may  be 
almost  said  to  have  passed,  from  the  dignity  with  which 
Nash  enveloped  it  to  the  somewhat  disordered  megalo¬ 
mania  of  our  present  town-planners.  It  is  becoming,  I 
fear,  somewhat  vulgarly  ostentatious.  It  seems  as  if  one 
vast  store  (as  the  Americans  call  them)  is  trying  its  best 
to  outdo  in  size  and  the  number  of  its  windows  another. 
That  graceful  curve  whose  lines  recalled,  but  with  what  a 
difference,  the  inimitable  High  at  Oxford  is  getting  lost, 
dwarfed  and  diverted,  as  it  were,  by  the  immensity  of  the 
erections  which  are  apparently  proud  of  replacing  their 
forerunners.  We  have  entered  here,  as  we  have  elsewhere 
in  London,  on  a  Brobdingnagian  age,  and  seem  to  be 
emulating  that  Duke  of  Chandos,  the  Timon  of  Pope’s 
satire,  of  whom  the  poet  once  wrote  : — 

Greatness  with  Timon  dwells  in  such  a  draught, 

.\s  beings  all  Brobdingnag  before  your  thought ; 

To  compass  this  his  building  is  a  town, 

His  pond  an  ocean,  his  parterre  a  down. 

We  are  building,  like  his  now  forgotten  Grace,  for  giants, 
and  in  doing  so  the  very  size  of  our  structures,  as  here  in 
Regent  Street,  is  curtailing  that  sense  of  space  and  ampli¬ 
tude  which  Nash  with  his  sure  and  certain  eye  had  always 
in  view.  Much  ridicule  has  been  passed  on  Vanbrugh  for 
doing  much  the  same,  and  a  famous  couplet  perpetuates 
what  his  generation  thought  of  the  heavy  loads  laid  on  the 
long-suffering  earth.  To-day  we  are  emulating  the  creator 
of  Blenheim  and  Castle  Howard,  but  without  his  excuse 
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of  ample  space  in  which  to  do  it.  Were  our  streets  twice 
as  broad  as  they  are,  the  buildings  that  are  to-day  being 
erected  would  be,  perhaps,  on  an  appropriate  scale,  but  the 
fact  is  London  is  an  extensive  city  but  it  is  a  small  one. 
There  is  not  a  single  great  public  edifice  to  which  an 
adequate  roadway  gives  access.  We  have  no  vistas,  .except 
the  Mall ;  we  have  no  great  public  square,  except  the 
quadrate  which  the  absurd  height  of  the  Nelson  statue 
dwarfs  into  insignificance,  and  which  is  otherwise  stultified 
by  all  sorts  of  irregular  and  inappropriate  erections  sur¬ 
rounding  it ;  its  most  hideous  eyesore,  the  National 
Gallery,  dominating  it;  its  most  beautiful  feature,  the 
church  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields,  being  tucked  away  in 
a  corner. 

It  gives  one  furiously  to  wonder,  when  we  see  what  oppor¬ 
tunities  have  not  only  been  missed  in  the  past,  but  are 
being  overlooked  now,  as  to  whether  London,  in  spite  of 
the  building  activity  that  rages,  will  ever  be  worthy  of 
itself.  Once  and  once  only  was  there  a  chance  of  it  being 
so;  but  the  schemes  of  Wren  and  Evelyn  were  destined 
to  be  but  the  dreams  of  enthusiasts,  and  the  splendid 
erection  of  the  former  was  doomed  to  lack  that  approach 
which,  of  all  buildings  in  London,  it  requires  and  deserves. 
One  has  to  go  down  alleys  to  nearly  everything  of  archi¬ 
tectural  importance  which  the  city  possesses,  and  it  was 
only  by  a  lucky  conjunction  of  circumstances  that  the 
Abbey  is  more  or  less  adequately  exposed  to  view 
(although  St.  Stephen’s  partially  hides  it),  and  that  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  that  really  marvellous  creation,  can 
be  seen  from  all  sides.  As  we  gaze  from  this  noble  struc¬ 
ture  to  the  new  County  Hall  opposite  we  cannot,  I  think, 
help  wondering  if,  had  the  new  Bureau  of  Fine  Arts,  or 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  or  whatever  it  be  called,  been 
in  existence  then,  a  classic  front  with  its  pillared  centre 
would  have  been  permitted  to  be  crowned  by  a  red-brick 
roof  in  the  Dutch  style.  At  least,  one  supposes  that,  had 
that  sort  of  pseudo-mansard  adjunct  been  passed,  a  proviso 
would  have  been  made  that  Horsham  tiles  or  something 
analogous  in  colour  should  have  been  used.  Would  the 
Commission,  too,  one  wonders,  have  passed  the  two 
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buildings,  excellent  in  themselves,  between  St.  James’s 
Street  and  Arlington  Street,  which  are  joined  together  as 
surely  as  the  Siamese  twins,  but  hardly  so  artistically  or 
inevitably  } 

It  is  this  lack  of  cohesion  in  much  of  London’s  new 
buildings  which  is  as  bad  as  many  of  those  buildings  them¬ 
selves.  St.  James’s  Street  is  a  striking  example  of  this; 
and  here,  as  elsewhere,  anyone  who  wishes  to  erect  a  vast 
structure  seems  at  liberty  to  do  so  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  it  co-ordinates  with  its  neighbours  or  the  general 
outline  of  the  thoroughfare.  It  is,  indeed,  this  which  is 
responsible  for  much  of  the  lack  of  artistry  exhibited  in 
our  streets,  for  a  structure  may  be  excellent  in  itself,  but 
may  be  so  inappropriate  to  its  surroundings  as  to  lose  its 
essential  charm  and  significance  and  to  spoil  that  of  the 
buildings  to  which  it  is  allied.  A  top  hat  and  a  crown  are 
both  excellent,  and,  looked  at  rightly,  significant  things  in 
themselves,  but  the  man  who  wore  one  on  the  top  of  the 
other  would  create  remark. 

I  have  mentioned  the  new  Fine  Arts  Commission,  and 
I  can  imagine  no  more  arduous  task  which  it  will  have  than 
the  regulation  of  such  inconsistencies  as  exist,  and 
apparently  are  likely  to  exist  unless  something  is  done, 
in  the  street  architecture  of  London.  There  are  those  who 
question  the  ability  of  any  such  body  to  direct  what  may 
be  aptly  called  the  taste  of  the  town.  Unlike  the  Ministry 
of  Fine  Arts  in  Paris,  its  scope  and  powers  are  probably 
too  confined  for  effective  action.  But  the  very  thought  that 
prompted  its  institution  is  a  good  omen,  for  it  shows  that 
at  least  some  recognition  is  taking  place  of  the  claims  of 
artistry  to  be  considered  in  relation  to  civic  administration ; 
it  indicates  an  awakening  of  the  artistic  sense;  it  is  an 
earnest  of  the  fact  that  “we  are  not  cotton-spinners  all,” 
to  use  once  more  Tennyson’s  phrase,  and  that  our  rulers 
are  at  long  last  discovering  it. 


THE  “PERVIGILIUM  VENERIS”: 

A  Serenade  of  Love  and  Spring 
“  Cras  amet  qui  nunquam  amavit,  quique  amavit  eras  ametl” 

By  T.  Herbert  Warren, 

Prest.  Magd.  Coil.,  Oxford. 

The  Pervigilium  Veneris  is  an  enigma  of  Latin  Literature.* 

In  the  Roman  garden  it  is  a  unique  flower,  which  the  student 
who  seeks  to  classify  the  cultivated  blooms  is  doubtful  whether 
to  consider  as  the  result  of  some  more  than  usually  ingenious 
crossing,  or  rather  as  a  kind  of  “sport,”  reverting  to  a  more 
natural  and  simpler  type.  Its  metre  is  unusual.  No  other 
considerable,  independent  piece  of  Latin  poetry,  at  all  so 
beautiful  or  interesting,  written  in  trochaics,  survives. 

The  trochaic  metre  would  seem,  however,  to  have  been  con¬ 
stantly  and  naturally  employed  in  popular  ballads  and  lampoons, 
and  to  have  been  a  favourite,  not  perhaps  of  the  “court,”  but 
of  the  “camp,”  and  the  “grove,”  or,  at  any  rate,  the  street 
and  the  field,  and  it  appears  again  in  the  h3nnns  and  rhythms 
of  the  early  Latin  Church. 

It  is  a  metre  full  of  freedom,  scope,  simple  resource  and 
natural  charm,  and  it  has  been  made  familiar  and  agreeable 
long  since  to  the  English  ear,  by  Tennyson’s  earlier  and  later 
Locksley  Hall.  If  the  metre  is  probably  popular,  the  diction 
is,  at  any  rate  partially,  in  keeping.  This  is  certainly 
unclassical,  and  approximates  to  that  of  popular  usage,  possibly 
in  some  points  to  that  of  the  Romance  languages.  At  the  same 
time  the  writer  is  evidently  familiar  with  classical  literature  and 
tradition,  both  Greek  and  Latin.  In  his  main  handling  of  his 
theme,  the  praise  and  worship  of  Venus  as  the  goddess  of 
Nature  and  of  Spring,  and  also  as  the  ancestress  of  the  Roman 
people,  the  glorification  of  Love  and  Life  in  their  wider  and 
more  elemental  aspects,  the  resemblance  to  the  “rich  proemion  ” 
of  Lucretius’  De  Natura  is  obvious,  and  reminiscences  of  Virgil 
are  not  wanting. 

Scholarship  has  naturally  endeavoured  to  date  and  place  this 
strange  piece,  at  once  so  curious  and  so  fascinating.  External 
evidence  there  is  none,  and  of  the  internal  none  is  decisive.  The 

( 1 )  Both  this  preface,  and  the  translation,  had  the  advantage  of  being  revised 
some  years  ago  by  the  late  Professor  Robinson  Ellis. 
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phenomena  noticed  above  seem  all  in  favour  of  its  belonging  to 
the  age  of  the  Antonines,  when  in  the  decay  of  the  Classical 
manner,  the  popular  Latin,  forgotten  to  literature  since  the  days 
of  Naevius,  but  always  persisting  under  the  surface,  was  re¬ 
discovered,  and  artists,  weary  of  the  used-up  rhythms  and 
exhausted  combinations,  the  stale  conceits  of  the  salon  and 
lecture  room,  and  all  the  pinchbeck  counters  of  the  Silver  Age, 
turned  to  what  lay  at  their  feet,  the  simpler  lilts,  and  the  laxer 
language  of  the  people,  interspersed,  as  it  was,  with  foreign 
elements,  in  diction,  in  thought,  and  in  religion. 

The  Pervigilium ,  then,  like  its  subject,  represents  a  new  birth, 
or  rather  rebirth,  a  veritable,  if  miniature,  Eenaissance. 

In  these  stanzas  classic  Latin  poetry  seems  for  a  moment 
on  the  point  of  becoming  really  “  romantic  ”  ;  of  anticipating  the 
freedom  and  freshness  of  those  languages  and  literatures  to 
which,  historically,  and  philologically,  that  name  has  been 
given. 

This  is  its  peculiar  charm  and  interest.  But  the  movement 
was  not  followed  up. 

The  Pervigilium  itself  is  a  fragment,  a  brief  prelude  falling 
abruptly  into  silence.  It  seems  to  be  unfinished ;  it  seems  even 
conscious  of  its  own  ineffectuality,  its  impotence  against  an 
overwhelming  doom. 

What  is  the  explanation  of  such  a  piece,  of  so  much  promise, 
of  such  success,  of  such  failure? 

The  late  Mr.  Walter  Pater,  in  that  fine  example  of  workman¬ 
ship,  the  most  “exquisite”  of  historical  novels,  Marius  the 
Epicurean,  attempted  an  answer,  and  his  venture  was  its  own 
justification.  Boldly  assuming  the  general  date  to  be  such  as  we 
have  supposed,  he  has,  with  that  critical  method  of  his,  which  is 
also  creative,  given  us  an  “  Imaginary  Portrait  ”  of  the  author. 

That  the  poem  was  the  first  immature  essay  of  a  youth  of 
genius  cut  short  by  early  death,  that  the  refrain  “  Cras  amet  ” 
was  a  snatch,  a  phrase,  from  some  popular  air  or  ballad  picked 
lip  in  the  street,  its  “value”  recognised  by  the  artist’s  instinct, 
such  may  w'ell  have  been  the  birth  and  the  environment  of  this 
strange  flower  of  Latin  poetry.  Its  language  and  tone  are  cer¬ 
tainly  most  akin  to  those  of  the  “  elocutio  novella,”  the  “new 
nice  manner,”  the  eclectic  euphuism,  of  the  age  of  Pronto  and 
Apuleius. 

Different  scholars,  more  professional,  and  more  would-be 
precise,  have  attached  the  poem  to  different  places,  to  an  island 
in  the  Tiber,  to  Tarraco  in  Spain,  to  Hybla  in  Sicily,  and  to 
different  'known  names,  to  Apuleius  the  literary  psychologist, 
to  Florus  the  epitomator,  to  Solinus  the  Polyhistor,  to  Tiberianus. 
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Professor  Bucheler  recognises  afi&nities  with  most  of  these, 
still  more  with  Nemesianus,  whose  use  of  a  “refrain”  is  very 
similar  to  that  found  in  the  Pervigilium.  One  critic  thinks  that 
because  the  poet,  or  rather  poetess,  when  she  longs  to  be  like 
the  swallow,  calls  the  bird  by  its  Greek  name,  she  must  be  some 
learned  lady.  The  use  of  the  Greek  w'ord  chelidon  for  the  Latin 
hirundo  is  indeed  noticeable,  but  it  is  one  of  several,  e.g., 
cycnus,  thronus,  pontus,  peplum,  and  its  chief  importance  is  to 
strengthen  the  hypothesis  given  above  as  to  the  probable  date. 

Bucheler  further  divides  the  poem  into  two  main  parts,  and 
concludes  that  the  poet  has  ingeniously  united  two  great  festivals, 
the  feast  of  Venus  with  that  of  Spring;  Veneralia  with  Floralia, 
or  Rosalia,  such  as  were  held  at  Capua  and  Rome,  and  that  he 
has  artistically  made  one  solemnity  lead  up  to  the  other.  And 
he  goes  on  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  usual  title.  Pervigilium 
Veneris,  which  is  found  in  the  manuscript  of  Salmasius,  and 
remarks  that  Erasmus  and  Gyraldus,  who  first  noticed  the  poem , 
entitled  it  simply  “Spring,”  or  “Of  Spring.” 

Be  the  technical  title  what  it  may,  these  great  scholars,  who 
were  also  men  of  letters,  were  certainly  right,  for  the  poem  is 
a  song  as  much  of  Spring  as  of  Venus.  But  the  truth  is,  as 
Lucretius,  and  Tennyson,  in  his  poem  upon  that  poet,  have 
recognised,  that  the  two  pass  naturally  one  into  the  other  : 

Ay,  but  I  meant  not  thee  ;  I  meant  not  her 
Whom  all  the  pines  of  Ida  shook  to  see 
Slide  from  that  quiet  heaven  of  hers  and  tempt 
The  Trojan,  while  his  neatherds  were  abroad  ; 

Nor  her  that  o’er  her  wounded  hunter  wept 
Her  Deity  false  in  human-amorous  tears 
Nor  whom  her  beardless  apple-arbiter 
Decided  fairest.  Rather,  O,  ye  Gods, 

Poet-like,  as  the  great  Sicilian  called 
Calliope  to  grace  his  golden  verse — 

Ay,  and  this  Kypris  also, — did  I  take 
That  popular  name  of  thire  to  shadow  forth 
The  all-generating  powers  and  genial  heat 
Of  Nature,  when  she  strikes  thro’  the  thick  blood 
Of  cattle,  and  light  is  large  and  lambs  are  glad. 

Nosing  the  mother’s  udder,  and  the  bird 
Makes  his  heart  voice  amid  the  blaze  of  flowers. 

Which  things  appear  the  work  of  mighty  Gods.” 

Tennyson,  Lucretius. 


The  text  of  the  poem  is  unfortunately  very  uncertain,  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  lines  still  more  so.  I  have  followed 
largely  the  guidance  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Mackail,  who  first  attacked 
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tlie  problem  in  an  article  full  of  subtle  scholarship  and  suggestion, 
contributed  some  thirty  years  back  to  the  Journal  of  Philology. 

Much  excellent  work  has  been  done  upon  both,  and  also  upon 
other  points,  hy  English  scholars  in  recent  years,  by  Dr.  Mackail 
himself,  by  Mr.  Sidney  Owen,  Mr.  Cecil  dementi,  Mr.  Fort, 
Professor  Garrod,  and  others.  It  does  not  come  within  the 
province  of  these  pages  to  appraise  its  results.  The  amazing 
tour  de  force  of  Mr.  dementi,  who  produced  his  invaluable  edition 
while  resident  in  China,  alone  would  require  an  article  to  itself. 

There  is,  however,  some  special  difi&culty  about  the  reduction 
of  the  piece  to  so  many  exact  quatrains,  and  I  have  ventured 
myself,  in  a  translation,  to  use  some  slight  liberty  of  arrange¬ 
ment  in  reproducing  a  piece,  itself  perhaps  originally  free  in 
form,  or  unfinished  and  undetermined. 

A  SERENADE  OF  LOVE  AND  SPRING. 

“  Cras  amet  qui  nunquam  amavit,  quique  amavit  eras  ametl” 

Know' at  thou  Love,  to-morrow  mind  him,  know' at  him  not,  to-morrow  find  him  / 
Spring  is  young  and  spring  is  tuneful,  spring’s  the  round  world  bom  cmew, 
Spring  the  time  to  meet  {uid  mate  for  wing^  bird  and  lover  true. 

Spring  flings  free  the  wild-wood’s  tresses  wet  with  heaven’s  marriage  dew. 

Know'at  thou  Love,  to-morrow  mind  him,  know' at  him  not,  to-morrow  find  him 
She  who  binds  the  loves  in  wedlock,  under  memy  a  shady  tree. 

Shall  with  myrtle  wands  to-morrow  twine  her  bowers  of  greenery 
She,  Dione,  shaU  to-morrow,  throned  in  state,  love’s  law  decree. 

Know'at  thou  Love,  to-morrow  mind  him,  know'at  him  not,  to-morrow  find  him  I 
Even  as  to-morrow  was  it.  Primal  Heaven  to  nuptials  vowed. 

Minded  to  be  sire  of  Spring,  and  gathering  out  of  every  cloud, 

A  wedded  shower  into  the  bosom  of  his  fruitful  spouse  did  peiss. 

All  his  offspring  so  to  nurture  mingling  with  the  mighty  mass. 

Know'at  thou  Love,  to-morrow  mind  him,  know'at  him  not,  to-morrow  find  him  I 
Then  the  swelling  foam  of  Ocean  out  of  heaven’s  blood  they  say. 

Where  the  twy-footM  sea-horses  emd  the  blue  merpeople  play. 

Made  Dione  queen  of  waves  and  daughter  of  the  salt  sea  spray. 

Know'at  thou  Love,  to-morrow  mind  him,  know'at  him  not,  to-morrow  find  him 
She  it  is  through  vein  and  braun  with  penetrating  influence  glides. 

And  with  impulse  of  creation  all  invisible  inly  guides  ; 

She  that  with  persistent  purpose  the  hidden  pathway  of  the  seed 
Doth  fulfil  emd  bid  the  universe  leara  the  ways  of  birth  to  heed. 

Know'at  thou  Love,  to-morrow  mind  him,  know'at  him  not,  to-morrow  find  him  / 
She  through  earth,  cmd  she  through  heaven,  goes,  and  through  the  nether 
tides ; 

She  it  was  to  Romulus’  progeny  gave  whilom  their  Sabine  brides. 
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Know' St  thou  Love,  to-morrow  mind  him,  know' at  him  not,  to-morrow  find  him  / 
She  it  was  who  bore  the  Trojan  gods  of  hearth  to  Latin  land  ; 

She  who  gave  her  son  in  spousal  the  Laurentian  princess’  hand  ; 

She  who  presently  to  the  War-god  pledged  a  virgin  from  the  shrine  ; 
Mother  of  the  Roman  houses  and  of  all  their  latter  line  ; 

Romulus,  first  father,  Caesar,  latest  child,  of  race  divine. 

Know' at  thou  Love,  to-morrow  mind  him,  know' at  him  not,  to-morrow  find  him 
Joy  ’tis  makes  the  tilth  to  increase,  for  the  fields  know  Venus*  sway, 
Love  himself,  Dione’s  child,  was  bom  i’  the  free  field  they  say  ; 

For  the  ploughland  was  his  parent,  she  but  caught  him  to  her  lap. 

And  with  flowers’  dainty  kisses  did  her  nursling  rear  and  shape. 

Know' at  thou  Love,  to-morrow  mind  him,  know' at  him  not,  to-morrow  find  him 
She  it  is  who  paints  the  summer  with  the  flowers’  purple  glow  ; 

She  who  bids  the  blossoms  burgeon,  to  the  homes  and  nooks  they  know 
Wafted  by  the  breath  of  Zephyrus  ;  she  who  with  her  shining  dew. 
Chalices  the  night-wind  drinks  not,  doth  the  waters’  face  renew. 

Know' at  thou  Love,  to-morrow  mind  him,  know' at  him  not,  to-morrow  find  him  / 
See  the  tears  of  dew  that  glisten,  heavy,  tremulous  to  their  fall ; 

See  the  sliding  droplet  stop  itself  gathered  to  a  tiny  ball ! 

Moisture  such  8is  when  the  night  is  rmpertiirb’d  the  stars  do  rain. 

Frees  at  dawn  the  maiden  buds,  their  dewy  sheathes  may  not  contain. 

Know'at  thou  Love,  to-morrow  mind  him,  know' at  him  not,  to-morrow  find  him  I 
See  the  flaimting  flourishing  crimson  bashful  modesty  disclose  ; 

Mom  brings  marriage,  so  the  goddess  wills  it,  to  each  maiden  rose, 

Metde  of  Cyprian  Venus’  heart’s-blood  and  the  kissing  lips  of  love, 

Made  of  gems  and  mside  of  fire  and  of  the  sun’s  resplendence  wove  ; 
Each,  to-morrow  her  purple  blushes  veiled  erewhile  in  vest  of  flame. 
Wed  to  her  tme  spouse  the  South-wind,  will  unfurl,  and  count  not  shame. 

Know'at  thou  Love,  to-morrow  mind  him,  know'at  him  not,  to-morrow  find  him  / 
Now  the  goddess’  self  has  bid  her  Nymphs  to  myrtle  grove  to  go  ; 

With  the  maidens  moves  a  boy,  yet  stay,  oh  stay  !  we  cannot  trow. 
Love’s  in  idlenesse.  Love  holds  holiday,  save  his  arrows  down  he  lay  ; 
On,  ye  Nymphs,  he  doffs  his  weapons,  ’tis,  ay  ’tis.  Love’s  holiday  ! 

Know'at  thou  Love,  to-morrow  mind  him,  know'at  him  not,  to-morrow  find  hirrCj 
Without  arms  and  without  armour,  he  must  go,  a  naked  boy. 

Lest  with  bow  or  lest  with  euxow,  or  with  flambeau  he  annoy  ! 

Yet  he  is  a  pretty  urchin,  therefore  ware,  ye  Nymphs,  beware  ! 
Cap-d-pie  is  Love  accoutred  when  his  back  and  breast  are  bene. 

Know'at  thou  Love,  to-morrow  mind  him,  know'at  him  not,  to-morrow  find  hirn! 
Maiden  Dian,  Venus  sends  thee  maids  of  modesty  like  thine  own  ; 

One  the  boon  that  thou  must  grsuit  us,  Delian  maiden,  one  alone. 

Bid  the  forest  glade  be  innocent  of  the  quarry’s  blood  to-day. 

Rather  be  its  green  recesses  drest  anew  with  flowers  gay  ! 

Know'at  thou  Love,  to-morrow  mind  him,  know'at  him  not,  to-morrow  find  him  ! 
Night,  the  livelong  night,  with  singing  must  be  waked  and  must  be  stayed. 
Be  Dione  Queen  o’  the  forest,  thou  avaunt  O  Delian  maid  ! 

She  herself  htwl  wooed  thy  presence  could  she  sway  thy  chastity  : 
Goddess  had  bid  Goddess  welcome,  might  a  virgin  welcome  be 
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Know' at  thou  Love,  to-morrow  mind  him,  know' at  him  not,  to-morrow  find  him 
So  three  nights  the  chanting  dancers  all  in  revel  thou  hadst  seen. 

With  their  bands  of  boon  companions  thrid  and  thrid  thine  alleys  green 
All  amid  the  wreaths  of  flowers  and  the  myrtle  bowers  between, 

With  the  poets’  god  to  guide  them.  Vintage  King  and  Harvest  Queen. 

Know' at  thou  Love,  to-morrow  mind  him,  know' at  him  not,  to-morrow  find  him  ! 
On  a  bank  of  Hybla’s  flowers  throned  the  goddess  will  preside 
With  the  Graces  for  assessors,  and  the  suits  of  love  decide. 

Hybla  shower  all  your  flowers,  all  the  lavish  season  yields. 

Break  into  a  sheet  of  blossom,  all  the  breadth  of  Enna’s  fields  ! 

Know' at  thou  Love,  to-morrow  mind  him,  know' at  him  not,  to-morrow  find  h  bn  ! 
Here  shall  come  the  country  fairies  and  the  fairies  of  the  mountains. 
They  who  haunt  the  grove  and  woodland  and  the  dwellers  by  the 
fountains. 

One  and  all  the  goddess  gathers  them,  birth  to  winged  Love  wdio  gave, 
One  and  ail  she  bids  the  maidens  trust  not  to  the  naked  knave. 

Knoto'at  thou  Love,  to-morrow  mind  him,  know' at  him  not,  to-morrow  find  him  ! 
See  the  bull  beneath  the  broom  bush  lays  full  length  his  lazy  side. 
Happy  with  his  consorts  round  lum,  safe  in  settled  wedlock  tied. 

Wife  with  husband,  in  the  shadow  see  the  flocks  of  bleating  sheep  ; 

Hark  the  birds  whom  now  the  goddess  bids  no  longer  silence  keep  ! 

Know' at  thou  Love,  to-morrow  mind  him,  know' at  him  not,  to-morrow  find  him  ! 
Hark  !  the  wild  swats  harshly  calling  with  their  din  the  pools  pervade. 
Hark  !  the  mad  king’s  daughter*  answers  underneath  the  poplar  shade. 
Ah  !  that  note  !  it  is  no  outraged  wife  and  sister’s  sad  lament. 

’Tis  the  very  mood  of  passion  from  the  lips  of  music  sent. 

Know' at  thou  Love,  to-morrow  mind  him,  know' at  him  not,  to-morro^v  find  him  / 
She  is  vocal,  1  am  silent,  ah  !  what  spring  shall  me  release  ? 

When  shall  I  be  as  the  swallow,  and  my  winter  silence  cease  ? 

Silence  scared  the  Muses  from  me,  and  Apollo  does  but  frown, 

So  Amyclae,  vowed  to  silence,  went  to  silent  ruin  down - 

Know' at  thou  Love,  to-morrow  mind  him,  know' at  him  not,  to-morrow  find  him  1 

(1)  the  swallow. 
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To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review. 

Sir, — The  article  entitled  “  The  Evolution  of  Mussolini,”  by  Lina 
Waterfield,  published  in  the  November  issue  of  The  Fortnightly 
Review,  contains  so  many  mis-statements  and  such  an  astonishing  lack 
of  comprehension  of  the  elementary  facts  of  recent  events  in  Italy  that 
1  feel  it  calls  for  a  few  words  of  correction. 

Mrs.  Waterfield ’s  main  point  appears  to  be  to  indict  Sig.  Mussolini 
for  having  evolved  from  a  revolutionary  Socialist  into  a  patriot  and  a 
constructive  statesman.  She  goes  even  further  and  attributes  his  change 
of  opinion  to  the  most  despicable  motives.  ”  He  miraculously  changed 
his  opinion,”  she  writes,  “  and  founded  the  Popolo  d' Italia  as  a 
clarion-call  to  all  Italy  to  take  up  arms  on  the  side  of  the  Allies.  One 
must  remember  that  Monsieur  Barr'ere  was  French  Ambassador  in 
Rome  ”  (the  italics  are  mine).  The  insinuation  is  unmistakable  and 
of  a  kind  familiar  to  readers  of  the  Yellow  Press  in  all  countries.  If 
Mrs.  Waterfield  has  any  evidence  in  support  of  this  monstrous  and 
preposterous  charge,  it  is  her  duty  to  produce  it ;  if  she  has  not,  further 
comments  are  unnecessary.  Mussolini’s  revolutionary  past  no  one 
ignores.  But,  as  Georges  Sorel,  the  French  Socialist,  pointed  out  as 
early  as  January,  1912  (nearly  three  years  before  the  Duce's  evolu¬ 
tion),  ”  Mussolini  is  not  an  ordinary  Socialist.  Believe  me,  you  may  one 
day  perhaps  see  him  at  the  head  of  a  sacred  battalion,  saluting  with 
drawn  sword  the  Italian  flag.”  Sorel’s  forecast  came  true,  but  men  who 
change  their  views  for  the  base  motives  suggested  by  Mrs.  Waterfield 
do  not  usually  face  the  risk  of  death  for  the  sake  of  their  new  creed  as 
Mussolini  did  on  the  Carso  as  a  volunteer  (as  a  newspaper  editor  he 
could  have  claimed  exemption  from  active  service),  even  refusing  safe 
duties  away  from  the  front  until  he  had  been  desperately  wounded.  To 
take  a  statesman  to  task  merely  because  he  has  changed  his  views  may 
he  excusable  in  the  heat  of  an  election  campaign,  but  when  it  is  done 
by  a  writer  professing  to  take  an  impartial  view  of  Italian  affairs  in  a 
serious  foreign  review,  the  method  would  be  merely  childish  were  it  not 
in  this  case  grossly  libellous. 

In  considering  recent  events  in  Italy,  it  is  advisable  not  to  base  one’s 
opinion  on  selected  passages  from  speeches  and  articles,  but  to  compare 
present  conditions  with  those  of  the  immediate  past.  Mrs.  Waterfield 
seems  to  have  forgotten  the'  nightmare  years  1919-22  and  the  deep 
humiliation  which  they  inflicted  on  all  good  Italians.  She  states  that 
“  in  order  to  justify  the  continuation  of  violence  at  the  end  of  two 
years  as  Premier,  he  (Mussolini)  periodically  brings  out  the  spectre  of 
Commimism  and  assiduously  dusts  it  ”  (how  does  one  dust  a  spectre?). 
She  scoffs  at  the  idea  that  there  has  ever  been  a  revolutionary  danger 
in  Italy,  because  ”  Italy  is  not  the  right  shape  for  revolution  ”  (we 
have  here  a  new  division  of  States  according  to  their  revolutionary  or 
non-revolutionary  shape),  and  declares  that  “  the  would-be  revolu¬ 
tionists  were  only  capable  of  talking  of  the  blessings  of  Sovietism.” 
To  have  some  idea  of  what  the  “  would-be  revolutionists  ”  were  capable 
of,  I  recommend  her  to  peruse  the  proceedings  of  the  recent  trial  in 
Florence  of  the  Communists  who  in  1921  at  Empoli  murdered  a  number 
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of  unarmed  sailors  in  circumstances  of  the  most  revolting  cruelty,  and 
of  the  other  trial  still  proceeding  at  Arezzo  in  connection  with  similar 
atrocities  at  Foiano.  Nor  have  Italians  forgotten,  even  if  Mrs. 
Waterfield  has  done  so,  the  murders  of  Sonzini  and  Scimula  committed 
by  Communists  in  Turin  during  the  occupation  of  the  factories,  or 
those  at  the  Bologna  Town  Hall  and  at  Ferrara  in  1920,  at  the  Diana 
Theatre  in.  Milan,  and  in  a  hundred  other  places,  while  the  Reds 
dominated  the  situation.  Even  at  Molinella,  mentioned  by  Mrs.  Water- 
field,  where  the  Fascists  have  recently  committed  some  deplorable  acts 
of  violence,  infinitely  worse  deeds  were  committed  when  Massarenti 
was  red  dictator  of  the  district.  One  has  only  to  read  the  articles 
published  at  the  time  by  the  Corriere  della  Sera,  now,  like  Mrs.  Water- 
field,  a  laudator  temforis  acti,  to  realise  what  conditions  then  were. 
Fascist  violence  was  and  is  based  essentially  on  the  principle  of  vim 
vi  repellere.  Even  to-day,  if  we  still  hear  of  acts  of  Fascist  violence, 
deplored  by  no  one  more  than  by  Mussolini  himself,  we  also  hear  of 
far  more  numerous  and  far  more  serious  acts  of  violence  committed  by 
anti- Fascists.  The  important  point  is,  however,  that  both  kinds  of 
deeds  are  now  severely  repressed  by  the  police,  often  helped,  even 
against  Fascist  delinquents,  by  the  Milizia  Nazionale,  and  the  judicature, 
as  the  court  records  can  prove.  They  are  sporadic  acts  of  violence, 
survivals  of  a  period  of  general  violence  which  all  sincerely  hope  will 
soon  pass  away. 

We  should,  moreover,  realise  the  general  results  achieved  by  Musso¬ 
lini’s  Government  in  order  rightly  to  appreciate  the  Fascist  movement. 
It  has  effected  in  two  years  such  a  series  of  reforms  as  its  predecessors 
had  failed  to  do  in  half  a  century.  The  whole  face  of  the  country  is 
being  transformed.  In  spite  of  individual  incidents,  order  is  restored, 
robbery  and  other  crimes  have  greatly  diminished,  strikes  in  industry 
are  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  amicably  settled,  while  they  are  unheard- 
of  in  the  public  services;  the  unemployed  are  barely  118,000,  i.e.,  about 
the  pre-war  figure,  in  spite  of  the  greatly  reduced  emigration  returns; 
all  men  can  attend  to  their  legitimate  occupations  without  let  or 
hindrance,  the  railways  work  satisfactorily,  and  the  railway  budget  is 
almost  balanced ;  the  postal  and  telegraph  budget  shows  a  surplus,  and 
the  general  budget-  of  the  State  is  in  sight  of  the  long-hoped-for 
pareggio,  there  is  even  a  beginning  of  a  reduction  of  taxation,  the 
while  the  administrative  machine  is  being  overhauled  and  made  more 
efficient,  and  the  educational  system  reformed  out  of  all  recognition. 
In  foreign  affairs  Italy’s  relations  with  other  countries  are  more  satis¬ 
factory  than  they  have  ever  been  since  the  Armistice. 

I  am.  Sir,  Yours  faithfully, 

Luigi  Villari. 


The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  any 
manuscripts ;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either  stamps  or 
a  stamped  envelope  he  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 

It  is  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  he  type- 
written. 

The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  acceptance  of  an 
article. 


